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PREFACE. 



The tour which forms the subject of the following 
pages was undertaken in search oi health, when a com- 
plaint in the throat disabled the author from fulfilling 
the duties of his profession* For some time after its 
eonclusion, he entertained no intention of publishing his 
notes ; and now that he is induced to do so, ho labours 
under the disadvantage of absence from England, a se- 
cond time caused by continued indisposition. 

Though these volumes be found to contain little that 
is new or erudite, the author will still indulge the hope 
that he has succeeded in gleaning some few scattered 
grains of information which have been overlooked by 
others : while in recording what he has heard and seen, 
it has been his anxious endeavour to exclude whatever 
could wound the most sensitive delicacy ; a task by no 
means easy for a writer who undertakes to describe 
the habits and manners of nations among whom mo- 
rality is little estimated, and purity of thought compa- 
ratively unknown. 

In the department of philology he has hazarded a 

few conjectures. Where he has failed, his unsuccess- 

\ ful effort may lead to a happier result by directing the 

,.*^ attention of others to the same subject. 

J] To avoid a frequent reference to self he has gene- 

*^ rally substituted for the singular, the plural personal 

^ pronoun; which, however, he was often enabled to use 

QC^vith a strict regard to accuracy, as, during half of his 

gravels, it was his privilege to enjoy the society of one 

who, in sharing, enhanced all bis pleasures. 
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It is sometimes expected that the published pages of 
a traveller should record the names of all from whom 
he received kind attentions during his wanderings. 
But gratitude is a sentiment which calls for little dis- 
play ; and when an individual advancing no claim to 
rank above the respectable mediocrity of an English 
gentleman publicly connects himself with those of the 
highest station in foreign countries by a reference to 
kindness for which he was indebted to the adventitious 
circumstances of travel, he may possibly be indulging, 
however unconsciously, a sentiment less noble than 
gratitude. Under this impression, the author has ab- 
stained from adverting to tne courtesies and hospitality 
which he received, and from recording the names of 
such as conferred more important favours, unless in 
cases where the omission of the fact or the name would 
have affected the interest of his work; at the same 
time, he trusts that those who have laid him under obli- 
gations in the distant corners of the Ottoman dominions, 
m the civilized and uncivilized parts of the Russian em- 

|)ire, or in the more polished circles of Austria, will be- 
ieve that their kindness has made an impression on 
his memory not easily to be effaced. 

Paris, June Ist, 1838. 
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nUNOART. — PRESBURG. 



Thb first object on the road to Presburg that arrests the 
^e, after quitting the busy haunts of men in the great capi- 
tal of Austria, is the burial-ground on the right-hand side, so 
am, so overflowing with sepulchral monuments, that, at a 
short distance, they present only a confused mass of masonry. 
The cemetery looks like a city ; and so, indeed, it is ; a city 
of the dead ; more peopled than the neighbouring metropo- 
lis; the receptacle of its successive generationa 

Our road lay over a flat, sandy country, devoid of every 
object of interest ; and the phlegmatic German who officiated 
as coachman, with a characteristic blue apron like that of an 
English butcher, refused to urge his horses beyond the pace 
to which they were habituated, between a wsdk and a trot 
At the half-way village, we amused ourselves during a halt 
by examining the clumsy machinery of our drag-chain, and 
the mode of fastening the horses. Instead of a neat iron 
shoe, a large piece of wood, three feet in length, was support- 
ed by a heavy chain, which required a second contrivance 
to keep it from dangling on the ground. The third horse 
was tackled in a manner no less strange. Abreast of the 
other two, his traces were fastened to a cross-bar, half of 
which extended beyond Che side of the carriage, while its 
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centre was attached by means of a long stick to one of the 
hind wheels. From this, therefore, he puUed at a great me- 
chanical disadvantage, compelling the other outside horse to 
labour hard to preserve the carriage In its right direction. 

After travelling eight hours without seeing a hillock, we 
came to some little mounds called Hainburgher Berg, which, 
rising gently and gradually out of the plains, form the com- 
mencement of the great chain of Carpathian mountains en- 
circling Hungary. Beyond these, the country improves in 
appearance ; and a few noblemen's houses are scattered over 
the plain ; but each is isolated and desolate, as if dropped 
from the clouds. 

A short drive brought us to the village of Wolfsthal, the 
boundary of Austria and Hungary, which is still invested 
with all the formalities of a frontier, though the kingdonoB 
have been long united. Over the door of the douane the 
arms of the two countries figure in co-equal size and digni- 
ty, each in the centre of a double-headed eagle, with crowns 
on his heads, a globe in one talon, and a sword and sceptre 
in the other. The inscription on the Hungarian side is in 
Latin, the language of business throughout the country, and 
that in which our passports were vises by the Hungarian 
consul in Vienna. Round the door of the custom-house six 
or seven peasants were sitting, clothed with a kind of coarse 
white blanketing, like the dress of the Himalayan Tartars ; 
some with hats like coal-heavers; others with little caps 
turned up with fur, and ornamented with a feather. 

Near this spot is the town of PetroneUe, the ancient Car- 
nuntum, where Marcus Aurelius wrote his Opera Philoso^ 
phica : and a little beyond it, the road is raised with much 
labour for about four miles over a swampy marsh, and de- 
fended with a rampart of immense stones. Hence the tra- 
veller obtains the first view of Presburg. The castle, burnt 
some years ago, still retains its exterior wall; nor does it ap- 
pear from a distance that this is but a skeleton. It stands 
on the top of a hill overlooking the town, the Danube, and 
the surrounding country; and, with its four octagonal tur« 
rets, forms a beautiful object in the landscape. 

Presburg is entered fVom Vienna by a pont volant, or 
bridge of boats, a kind of structure very common on the 
Danube. This is about two hundred and eighty yards in 
length, having rails streaked with red and white, instead of 
black and yellow, the colours of Austria. On the bank of 
the river, just opposite the bridge, is a Uttie mound furnished 
with a double flight of steps. It seems as if made for a band 
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of musicians, but it is designated by the high-sounding title of 
Koenigsberg, or King*s Mountain; and ancient usage re- 
quires that every king of Hungary, after his coronation, shall 
ascend this hillock, on which he swears to maintain the con- 
stitution inviolate. 

The capital of Hungary, called by the natives Poson and 
by the Romans Posonium, contains a population of about 
twenty thousand, of whom seven thousand are Jews; who, 
as in most other town/of the continent, have a distinct quar- 
ter allotted to them. Here they are separated from the rest 
of the inhabitants by a large iron gate, which, being close 
under the fort, is known by the name of Schlossberg. The 
wretchedness of the Old Jewry of Presburg is equalled only 
by the reputed degeneracy and profligacy of its occupants, 
against whom public prejudice is so strong, and the opinion 
of their talent for thieving or amassing is such, that, curious- 
ly enough, they are prohibited from residing nearer thai^ 
Presburg to the gold mines of Cremnitz. 

The principal church contains little that is remarkable in 
point of architecture. Over the altar is a fine statue by Don- 
ner, representing St. Martin in the act of cutting his cloak 
in half with a sword, to give a portion to an aged beggar. 
On the left is a silver coffin, containing the body of St. John, 
bishop of Alexandria, with the following inscription, which is 
interesting, as it shows on what slender foundation some of 
the miracles of the Romish church are based. " S. Johannis 
Eleemosynarii, Episcopi Alexandrini corpus integrum Regi 
Matthiae Cor vino transmissum fuit Constantinopoli a Cfesare 
Turcarum. In Capella regia Budae asservatum mlraculis corus- 
cavit. Mvi illius scriptor Pelibartus inPomerio id testatur, et 
post hunc Surius xxiii Februarii." The year is not inserted. 
The inscription goes on to state that the body was carried to 
the valley of Tall near Presburg, the date being again omitted ; 
and that, on the day of Pentecost 1530, by command of the 
emperor Ferdinand the First, it was brought to Presburg, 
where, in 1632, by the piety of Cardinal Peter Pazmany it 
was deposited in a silver coffin. Another piece of sculpture 
represents the busts of three cardinals and four bishops in 
their appropriate dresses. They probably belonged to one 
family; but the inscription is not easily deciphered. 

The libraries are miserably furnished. No good maps or 
histories of Hungary are to be met with. There probably is 
not so poor a collection of books exposed for sale in any other 
European metropolis, except Christiania. 

A^ we passed a Sunday here, we had an opportunity of 
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ieeing the people in their holiday costume. The Mibbath 
with them is too much a holiday, and too little a holy day. 
Every cafe and every garden was full to overflowing ; and 
the noise of revelry and profane mirth contrasted sadly with 
the sacred character of the day, and with that celestial m^ 
lody in which each nominal Christian professes his hope to 
unite during an eternal sabbath. An Englishman remarked 
to us, that he met on this occasion the only drunken person 
he had seen since leaving England. The men wear very 
fbll, dark blue trousers, gaudily worked on both sides with 
party-coloured braid, and collected in full plaits at the waist. 
They are tucked into clumsy boots, nearly reaching the 
knees, but without tops. A long, shapeless coat, of tlie same 
coloured cloth, is adorned with large, plated, sugar-loaf but- 
tons; and underneath, with a full front, oppcars a waistcoat 
of blight red or green. Over all is sometimes thrown a sort 
of hussar cloak, called Attila. The hats have very broad 
brims, with a liigh feather, or a long streamer of red or blue 
riband. The tout ensemble a good deal resembles the Tel- 
lemarken costume in the wilds of Norway; though the Scan- 
dinavian women do not, like some we saw here, wear ne»> 
sian boots. Nearly all the men, even of the lowest classes, 
cherish their mustachios, which are common in this country 
to the magnate and the clown. The Hungarians are a dark 
and rather handsome people, with more liveliness of expres- 
sion and feeling than the Austrians ; the women are pretty, 
with universally dark eyes and hair: and both sexes exhibit 
an indescribable something which bespeaks an eastern origin. 

We here met with one of those uncommon occurrences 
which sometimes refresh a traveller, wearied by the num^ 
rous acts of roguery he encounters. Passing a little dairy, 
we were induced to enter and ask for some new milk : the 
master and his daughter waited on us with every possible 
attention, offering us chairs, with a glass and plate, and 
all the little luxuries their house afforded. Having enjoyed 
our pure draught, we placed on the table a trifling recom- 
pense, which the cow-herd regarded with surprise, and re- 
ibsed to accept, observing that it w<is too much; nor would 
he consent to receive more than he considered his due. We 
were not a little amused at the stool made use of by the milk- 
man. It was tied round his waist, and had but a single leg 
in the centre. When he rose, his stool rose with him, form- 
ing a ludicrous appendage as he walked about. 

In the course of our walk we met the archduke Joseph, 
the uncle of the present emperor, who holds the office of 
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viceroy of Hungary, or palatine, a name he derives from the 
vice-regal residence at Buda, which is called Palatia regia. 
This fine old man was driving across the bridge in a carriage 
drawn by six horses, with a postillion on the first and third 
pair, and two servants behind, but without horsemen or 
other attendants. Every one bowed as he passed, and lie 
courteously returned the salute. As the representative of 
the emperor, who is king of Hungary, he presides over the 
diet, when present ; and when absent, he nominates to that 
office a noble, who is officially styled Judex curiae. 

Before the year 1791 the diet used to assemble at Buda, 
Oedenberg, and other towns, indiscriminately ; but since that 
time it has held its sittings at Presburg. It ought properly 
to meet every third year ; but the king can assemble it more 
frequently ; and he stretches his authority to convoke it less 
oden when it suits his convenience. Till the present session 
the peasantry were burdened with the charges of the depu- 
ties, a circumstance often made a pretext for early dissolu- 
tion, the government urging that the people could not sustain 
the expense for a longer period. From this tax they have 
lately been relieved ; and the legislative body has been sit- 
ting, almost without intermission, for the last two years. The 
diet, or states general, comprehends two houses ; the upper 
consists of magnates, or peers spiritual and temporal ; the 
lower, of members elected exclusively by the aristocracy, for 
none but those of noble blood are entitled to vote. Besides 
the representatives of counties thus chosen, the royal free 
boroughs and ecclesiastical chapters send deputies who have 
the privilege of discussing, but not of voting, in the delibera- 
tive assembly; so that, in fact, the whole legislation of Hun- 
gary is vested in the aristocracy; but here, as in almost 
every country of Europe, a great alteration is taking place 
in the condition of the lower orders, who, with advancing 
knowledge, are rising to a degree of importance from which 
they have hitherto been necessarily excluded. 

One change contemplated, which, when effected will in- 
crease their influence, is connected with the language of de- 
bate, hitherto conducted in Latin. Some time since, the li- 
berals in the lower house began to hold their discussions in the 
vernacular tongue of the peasantry : at first, the king and his 
party steadily opposed the innovation ; but the feeling of the 
country was against them ; and of late, Hungarian has t)een 
introduced, even in the upper chamber. Its partisans in th$it 
house, however, are in a very small minority, the examine 
of count Szechenyi, the first innovator, having as yet been 
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followed by only one peer, count Wesseleni, who has lately 
Involved himaelf in a dispute with government and lost hte 
seat.* As he found fault with some measures of the minis- 
try, they issued an order for his arrest and pursued him into 
Transylvania. He returned to Presburg and claimed the 
privilege of a magnate, to secure him against this infringe- 
ment of his liberty. Several of the counties of Hungary 
espoused his cause ; among others. Pest, whose inhabitants 
ordered their delegate to support him. In the mean time, he 
resigned his seat in the upper house and was returned as a 
deputy in the lower, where he has headed, and still heads, 
the democratic party. The government carried on pro- 
ceedings against him, in which they were supported by the 
member from Pest, who proved faithless to the order of his 
constituents. His conduct consequently became the subject 
of discussion at a public meeting convened for that purpose, 
and as Hungarian electors have power to dismiss their re- 
presentative for advocating opinions contrary to their own, 
it was expected that he would be thus dealt with. One 
great objection advanced, and urged with some propriety, 
against the adoption of Hungarian as the medium of debate, 
is, that the end proposed would not thereby be attained ; for 
various languages are spoken in different parts of Hungary; 
the Sclavonian, Illyrian, and Croatian have their resceptive 
districts; and no single dialect is current throughout the 
whole kingdom : not more than a third, perhaps, of the na- 
tives, and by no means all of the deputies, are acquainted 
with Hungarian ; whereas Latin is a tongue universally un- 
derstood by the educated, and therefore by all who are con- 
nected with the l^islative assembly. 

The seigneurs have great power over their vassals ; and 
since they have virtually, if not legally, the nomination of the 
magistrates, who are taken out of their own body, this power 

* The count is still in difficulties, as appears from tlie following 
parag^ph in the Morning Clironicle of August 15th, 1837 : — ** Huk- 
OART. — Pest, August 1. — Baron Nicolaus Wesseleni, the same no- 
bleman whose revolutionising speeches in the legislative assembly of 
Transylvania caused the dissolution of those cliambers some years ago 
by the emperor Francis, has since that time sojourned much in this 
country, in which he possesses some large estates. But his spirit has 
not learned moderation by experience. In the comitate of Izatmar, 
in which he resides, he held at the administrative cong^g^tions 
speeches of so violent a nature, that the royal table has now condemned 
him to five years imprisonment in a fortress; but this sentence must 
first be confirmed by the septemviral table before its execution can 
take place. 
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knows Httle restraint but that imposed by their own judgment 
or caprice. In cases of maltreatment, the peasant has no« 
minally four app)eal8: First, to the magistrate of the county; 
Secondly, to the Sedes judiciaria, consisting of a president, 
called vice-comes, with four assessors, a sheriff, called Judex 
nobilium, a doctor of laws who acts as legal adviser, and 
another member, forming the complement of eight; Thirdly, 
to a higher court, called Tabula regia, consisting of a presi- 
dent and nobles, varying in number from nine to twentyone ; 
Fourthly, to a court at Pest, called from its original constitu- 
tion Septemviral, but now including seventeen members. 
This series of courts of appeal would seem to offer to the 
vassals a hope of redress against their seigneurs in case of op- 
pression ; but when the time and expense required are taken 
into consideration, in addition to the fact that the majority, 
if not all, of the judges are themselves nobles, and therefore 
likely to side with their own body, it will be evident that 
the probability of justice being administered with equity is 
but slender. 

It is a remarkable feature in the history of this country, 
and one which indicates a generous tone of feeling on the 
part of the aristocracy, that, under a conviction of their en- 
joying a power too unlimited for the present enlightened state 
of Europe, they are themselves desirous, and have lately pro- 
posed to their sovereign, that a modification of their prero- 
gatives should take place through the intervention of laws : 
but it appears that such a radical alteration of the present 
system, as must result from any attempt to modify it, would 
materially affect the revenue. If elevated in physical circum- 
stances, the people would gradually rise in knowledge,— 
knowledge of their strength and of their rights, — and in this 
condition they would not long consent to be drained, as now, 
of all the profits of labour. Thus, the interests of the finan- 
cial department are intimately connected with a maintenance 
of the rigour of the feudal system, which prevails here to a 
greater extent than in any other country of Europe. 

The whole of the revenue yielded by the land is collected 
from the peasants, as are all tolls and taxes, from which a 
noble is entirely exempt. Before the time of Marie Thferfese 
no limit was assigned to the demand made on a serf; but 
she fixed it at what he now pays. It is called urbarium,and 
consists of fifty-two days' labour with his own cart and oxen, 
a florin, a pair of fowls, ten eggs, and two English pounds of 
butter annually, with a ninth part of his raw produce. In 
addition to this, each village gives a calf and two lambs to 
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the seigneur ; and a tithe ofthe soil is rendered to the church. 
No peasant can purchase or possess land He enjoys no 
political rights, and, in all but the name, he is a slave. The 
aristocracy oommand, the peasantry obey; these provide 
every thing, those enjoy without care or toil. Is a bridge to 
be constructed ? an order is issued for the serfs to build it 
without remuneration. Are the roads to be repaired ? the 
serfti' labour is demanded. Are troops passing through tlie 
country ? the serfs must house and feed them; and the high* 
est recompense they exixH^t is to escape without a beating 
and without insult to their families. But when the serfs are 
spoken of, it must \ye borne in mind that in this country a 
nmn*s appearance does not always indicate his rank. A poor 
ragged creature cultivating his field is as likely to be a noble 
as a serf Since no))ility is not restricte<l by the law of pri- 
mogeniture, a vast number of the aristocracy have become 
paupers, dependent on their own manual labour, and earn- 
ing a miserable subsistence; yet they enjoy all the privileges 
of their birth, and arc exempted from the extortion practised 
on those of common blood. The pride and interests of the 
oligarchy combine to protect this anomalous class of demo- 
cratic arist(x:rats. 

Many attempts have been made to force the nobles to pay 
taxes, yet their power has enabled them to stand out against 
an innovation which they regard as an imposition. With so 
large a reduction from the revenue as their exemption ne- 
cessarily causes, the government could not be supplied with 
funds, were it not that the king holds certain crown lands, 
and all the salt mines, whose annual produce is about seven 
hundred thousand pounds. The gross revenue of Hungary 
may be estimated at three millions sterling, of which proba- 
bly not a twentieth part is clear profit to the Austrian govern- 
ment. 

Many towns are said to belong to the king; but this is 
only a nominal possession ; they are called Ci vitates liberae 
et regiae, because under an entire exemption from taxes. In 
Hungary and Croatia there are fifly such villes franches ; in 
Transylvania five; but none in Sclavonia. No noble has any 
authority or right in these privileged boroughs; and all that 
the citizens acquire they may regard as their own; though, 
unless of high descent, they cannot possess lands. They 
elect their own magistrates annually, and send deputies to 
the diet 

A great restraint is placed on the expression of public opi* 
nion throughout the Austrian dopiinions, but more success- 
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fully in Austria proper than in Hungary. Here politics are 
fredy discussed ; not so there. At Vienna, an Englishman 
in a caf^ was speaking to a friend about his partiality for tea, 
and observed, in the language of the country, *'Ich liebe 
thee," or " I am fond of tea." One of the undress police, 
catching indistinctly the last three syllables, immediately ac- 
costed him, saying, ** Sir, Liberte is a word not to be uttered 
in Austria !" In fact, as Napoleon decreed impossible to be 
excluded from the French language, so liberty is declared not 
to be Austrian. The above anecdote is current at Vienna; 
but the authenticity of it rests on an on dit 



CHAPTER II. 



VOYAGE ON THE DANUBE— FUOM PRESBURG TO PEST. 

It was with feelings of no ordinary interest and with some 
misgivings that we prepared to commence a voyage on the 
Danube, hitherto regarded as an imknown sea. The com- 
munication by steam between Upper Hungary and the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia had been opened only 
the previous summer, when the vessel, after striking repeat- 
edly on shoals, met with such disasters that she was obliged 
to land her passengers, who pursued their respective courses 
on terra firma, having accomplished only a portion of the 
voyage. None of our own countrymen but one, as we were 
informed,* had made the excursion ; and even the officials in 
the bureau at Vienna, whose interests are connected with it, 
represented the undertaking as not free from risk. Still, we 
were inclined to believe that the difficulties were gradually 
diminishing, and that the dangers were exaggerated. Our 
plans led us to Constantinople; the reputed beauty of the sce- 
nery on the banks of the Danube attracted us towards its 
waters as a medium of conveyance; and an opportunity was 
not likely to occur twice in a life of seeing Hungary, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia, through which that noble 
river flows. At the same time, we were unprepared for what 
we had to encounter at the conclusion of the voyage; when, 
landed in one of the least civilized countries of Europe, we 

* Mr. Quin, whose *< Steam Voyappe down the Danube *' made its 
appearance in England about the time the writer embarked at Pres- 
htug, in the mitunm of 1835. 
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found ourselves without the common comforts of life, and la- 
mented, when too late, that accurate Information had not sug- 
gested the purchase of mattresses and other luxuries while 
we were yet in a land where they could be procured. 

It was on a warm and clear morning that we embarked 
from the quay on the steamer destined to convey us to Pest, 
which disputes with Presburg the honour of being the modem 
capital of Hungary, and is far more popular among the na- 
tives than that triste metropolis. The proprietors of the ves- 
sel refused to convey more than one carriage as far as Pest, 
and a limited number beyond that town. These places were 
already secured ; so that other passengers were denied per- 
mission to take their vehicles, and were obliged either to sell 
them or make arrangements for their safe keeping at Vienna. 
The steamer was crowded to excess, insomuch that it was 
no easy task to walk the deck. A hundred and sixty pas- 
sengers, with boxes and packages innumerable, covered the 
poop, exhibiting a singular variety of costume and character. 
The majority were Hungarian nobles whom the diet had 
brought to Presburg. Among these were several intelligent, 
polite, and communicative men, who afforded a pleasing spe- 
cimen of national character. Their conversation was carried 
on, as we had l)een led to expect, in Latin ; and it was highly 
interesting to listen for the first time to that classic language 
employed as a living tongue. Its sounds, so intimately asso- 
ciated with early days, seemed to place us once again in com- 
munion with authors familiar in our schools ; while in the 
plain, honest, unsophisticated manners of our companions, 
fkncy could almost trace something of those primitive cha- 
racters which exercised the pens of the Roman satirist and 
comedian. This effect can never be produced by Italian, 
even when heard in Rome, nor by the polished, but less sin- 
cere, courtesies of the nobles of Italy. It is probable that the 
Hungarian, which resembles the Scotch, pronunciation of La- 
tin does not differ very much from the ancient; or, at least, 
that it approximates to it far more than our own ; since it 
would appear that the language of the Romans has continued 
to be spoken here ever since they were in possession of Pacta. 
Its retention, or subsequent adoptiont as a common medium 
of communication among the educated, may be attributed to 
the difficulty of selecting another, intelligible to all the diffe- 
rent tribes that inundated the country between the third and 
tenth centuries. Some say that it was generally introduced 
about the year 1000 A. D. when Stephen, the first king of 
Hangary, was converted to Christianity. At that time a 
number of priests flowed into the Ungdom from Boh^piia 
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and other parts of Germany, who brought in not only their 
religion, but, together with it, the language in which aU its 
doctrines are taught This is, perhaps, the most probable 
cause of the prevalence of Latin in Hungary; at least, when 
combined with the absence, above referred to, of any one di- 
alect intelligible throughout the country. 
^ A Hungarian is almost necessarily an accomplished lin- 
guist, and here every well educated man speaks six or seven 
tongues with facility: he must learn Sclavonian as the lan- 
guage of the peasantry; Latin, as that of the middle and up- 
per classes ; and French, as that of universal Europe: being 
the subject of a German emperor, he must speak the language 
of his ruler; while circumstances bring him into perpetual 
contact with Polish, Italian, and Wallachian. 

As we sailed down the stream at an even rate of ten miles 
an hour, the native gentlemen pointed out every object of 
note in our route, furnishing the name and history of each 
successive locality. Though the charm of conversational in- 
terest cannot be transferred to paper, the facts can be re- 
corded, and thus consigned to a guardianship more faithful 
than that of memory. 

After passing the town of Carlsburg, the ancient Castra 
Gerulorum, we sailed by a large island, enclosed between two 
branches of the Danube and known to the Romans under 
the name of Insula Cituorum. On the banks a number of 
people were employed in sifting sand mixed with gold-dust. 
This was placed in baskets and washed in the stream, which 
carried off the lighter particles of earth, leaving the gold at 
the bottom. 

Passing Raab, Gonyo, and Martinsberg, the oldest Bene- 
dictine convent in Hungary, we reached Comorn, the Roman 
Comoronium, standing on the confluenceof the Vagh,or Va- 
gus, and the Danube. To tViis fortress, which has never been 
captured, Francis, the late emperor of Austria, sent his trea- 
sures, when the French obliged him to fly from his own ca- 
pital: the most conspicuous object is a handsome church for- 
merly occupied by the Jesuits. Just opposite Comorn is the 
site of Bregaetion, founded by a Greek colony. Still farther, 
on the left, is Parkany, a spot where, as a little boy fourteen 
years of age told us with sparkling eyes, the Turks were de- 
feated in 1685. Pursuing our course by Neszniely, famous 
for its wine, and Neudorf, and sailing for some miles parallel 
to the Verteschian hills, we reached the confluence of the 
Granus and the Danube, where is seen the town of Ghran, 
called by the modern Hungarians Esztergon, and by the an- 
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dents Strigonium and IstripolU. Once it was the residence 
of the Idngs of Hungary, some of whose tombs it contains ; 
now it is the seat of the primate, who ranks next in dignity 
to the palatine; he used formerly to crown the icing, and liad 
the privilege of creating nobles within his jurisdiction. Tiie 
cathedral, in process of erection, forms a strildng object on 
an eminence overlooldng tiie city. About fifteen miles lower 
down the stream, a proud old edifice of solid masonry, rising 
above the town of Vessigrad, and lowering with a sombre 
frown over the waters of ttie Danube, tells of days anterior 
to ttie paltry structures of modern times. Underneath, is a 
solitary tower whose decrepitude bespealcs a still prior date. 
Here Salomon, the sixth Icing of Hungary, was confined by 
his subjects in the eleventh century. 

Towards Vessigrad the country begins to assume a more 
interesting character. To the west of Gran, the river winds 
tlirough a monotonous plain, among a multitude of islands 
dividing it into three or four difierent branches, each small 
and shallow; but to the east of that town, hills rise on l>oth 
sides, clad with shrubs and forest trees, interspersed witli 
towns, spires, villages, and dilapidated fortresses, exhibiting 
at every point a landscape not dissimilar to those on the 
banlcs of the Rhine, but with less luxuriant vineyards and 
less interesting ruins. One of the peculiarities of the scenery 
of the Danube consists in the numerous water-mills on its 
surface. Eighteen or twenty boats are strung together, two 
and two, each pair containing a mill, the wheel of which, ba- 
lanced between a couple of boats and turned by the current, 
is used for grinding corn. 

The town of Watzen on the left bank of the river indicated 
our approach to Pest. Its pretty church, like many others in 
this part of the country, has two towers surmounted witll 
shining cupolas, terminating in light, airy spires, in the east> 
em style. At 8 p. m. we reached our destination, having ac- 
complished thirty-one German, or a hundred and forty-three 
Elngiish, miles. 

The evening closed upon a day of as much enjoyment as can 
be anticipated from an excursion of pleasure. A large portion 
of the kingdom of Hungary had passed under our review in tiie 
space of fourteen hours, and each turn in the river had pre- 
sented a fresh subject for some amusing anecdote, some liis- 
torical allusion, or some political opinion. The sitting of 
tiie diet at Presburg had combined with accidental circum- 
stances to cast us into the midst of the magnates of the land. 
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lUEkd it would have required an effort to have avoided learn- 
ing something from their conversation. 

Every v^ord^ everjl' look of the Hungarian noble proclaims 
htm a man of proud independent spirit, with one predominant 
•political passion, hatred of Austrian rule. Patriotic as the 
Pol6, and frank as the Briton, his country^s honour is dear to 
him, and he hesitates not to say that that honour is compro- 
mised by the annexation of Hungary to Austria, which de- 
prives the former of its character as a free state; nor can he 
bear to think of the circumstances under which the land he 
loves became subject to th& German emperors. King Louis 
the Second was drowned in a lake, into which he fell while 
fl3dng from the famous battle of Mohacs, where the Turks 
were headed by Soliman the Great, in the year 1626; a bat- 
tle in which a large portion of the Hungarian nobility was 
slain. The Moslims were expelled the following year by 
Ferdinand the First of Austria, who then annexed the king- 
dom of Hungary to his dominions. The monarchy, how- 
ever, had always been elective^ and so it continued, the diet 
nominating as kings of Hungary the successive sovereigns 
of Austria, till the year 1687, when Leopold the First pre- 
vailed on the nation to make the crown hereditary in his fa- 
mily. At the diet held at Presburg in that year, the magnates 
and deputies, in gratitude for the final expulsion of the Turks 
in 1686, consented to resign their privilege of election in be- 
hsdf of the male descendants of Leopold, or, in failure of such, 
in favour of those of the house of Hapsburg. Charles the 
Sixth, the last male representative of his dynasty, fearing lest 
the crown should not devolve to his daughter Marie Ther^se, 
obtained the sanction, commonly called the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, of many of the powers of Europe to her succession. 
Though several of her provinces revolted and others became 
disaffected, yet her right was maintained, and with it the pos- 
session of Hungary; which, by her marriage with Francis the 
Lotharingian, passed, with the rest of her dominions, into the 
hands of the Lotharingian family, who still hold the empire. 

In failure of the descendants of Marie Therese, — that is, 
of the Hapsburg family, — the monarchy of Hungary becomes 
again elective in the hands of the diet. This reversionary 
right tends to keep up the existing jealousy towards Austria. 
The Hungarians naturally lament that they have no separate 
king of their own, no sovereign who holds his court among 
them; and the emperor does not manifest in this part of his 
dominions an interest sufficient to make them forget that 
they are but a secondary object of his consideration: conse- 
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twelve thousand inhabitants, and carrying on a coniiderable 
trade in cattle and honey; and in wine for which it i« cele- 
brated. The venerable divine informed us that the whole 
number of Lutherans in Hungary is about eight hundred 
thousand ; and that of the reformed Protestants a hundred 
and sixty thousand. The Lutherans have nearly six hun- 
dred churches, and as many pastors, who are supported by 
their congregations. These churches are distributed through 
four districts, called Cisdanubius and Transdanubius, Clii- 
biscus and Transtiblscus, from their position on one or the 
other side of the Danube and the Theis, the ancient Tibis- 
cus. In each district, under the superintendent, are ten or 
twelve individuals, chosen from among the pastors, who act 
as overseers of their brethren within a smaller sphere, to 
which is attached a layman, generally a noble, whose influ- 
ence is somewhat similar to that of the elder in Scotland. 
When a priest is guilty of an offence, he is admonished by 
the superintendent, wlio, if he be again in fault, has power 
to suspend his salary for any period less than a year : but if 
the crime be of a more serious nature, a convocation is held 
under the presidency of the superintendent, at which all the 
ten or twelve select pastors above referred to attend, with 
certain deputies from the principal churches. Their decision 
is Anal, unless the delinquent tliink fit to appeal to the king, 
as chief magistrate, and, in that capacity, head of the eccle- 
siastical body. The reformed, or Calvinistic, church is go* 
verned in the same manner, but retains less of Roman Ca» 
tholic externals than the Lutheran, whose temples are distin* 
guished by a cross, and before whose altars crucifixes still 
stand, and lighted tapers are kept constantly burning. 

The prevalent religion of Hungary proper is Roman Ca- 
tholic. • The two archbishops and sixteen bishops with 
all the abbots and dignitaries, are nominated by the king, 
subject to the confirmation of the pope. On the demise 
of an intestate prelate, the sovereign claims a third of his 
property ; and if the see remain unoccupied, he has a right 
to draw the income for three years ; consequently, it often 
proves convenient to retain a vacancy. The archbishop 
of Qran is said to realize annually a hundred thousand 
pounds, and the bishops ten thousand each. 

Another bf our party was a veteran who, having sought 
«the bubble reputation'* even in **the cannon's mouth,** 
loved now to tell of deeds of valour, and fight his battles o'er 
again. He talked of the emperor's guard, military etymolo- 
gies, and ipartial law, with an animation which, commoni* 
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eating itself to his auditors, almost made them fiincy them- 
selves as enthusiastic as the spealcer. The emperor, it seems, 
as king of Hungary, has a guard consisting of sixty nativte 
nobles, privates in that corps, but ranking with lieutenants 
in the army ; he has another of German^; each is called the 
garde noble ; and they are on the footing on which the 
Scotch body-guard once stood in our own country. The- 
Hungarian corps wear the national costume, called the Hus- 
sar dress. This name is derived from the word //i<«t, signi- 
fying twenty ; the appellation of Hussar being given to those 
regiments which were formed by taking one man in every 
twenty to act as a soldier. We have adopted the word in 
English without regard to its original signification ; but the 
British Hussars will not be sorry to remember that the name 
by which they are designated points them out to the world as 
picked men, or such as might be selected if each regiment 
chose its best man out of every twenty, to form a special 
corps. The Hungarian deserter, when taken, is made to 
run the gauntlet between files of his fellow-soldiers, all fur- 
nished with whips, who lash him severely as he passes. 

Those versed in antiquarian lore suggest that the Hunga- 
rians owe their origin to Finland, because many words are 
found in the two languages of similar sound and significa- 
tion ; and that they crossed the Wolga is regarded as an un- 
doubted fact. Others, perhaps with more probability, deduce 
their descent from the Huns, — a theory sanctioned by the 
name of their country, — while some maintain that they, to- 
gether with the Turks, of kindred blood, came from Turco- 
mania, and urge the palpably oriental character of their phy- 
siognomy, and of the Hungarian tongue, whose strong affi- 
nity to the Turkish cannot escape observation. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that there are two neighbouring ruins of vil- 
lages at the foot of mount Caucasus, called Magyar and 
Torok ;♦ and that the former is the name by which the Hun- 
garians call themselves, and the latter that by which they de- 
signate the Turks. The probability is that they are to be 
traced to no single source, but to the confluence of many 
living streams; as it is well known that the tribes inundating 
Pannonia were numerous, among which the names of the 
Avares, Huns, and Magyars are conspicuous in history. The 
inroads of these last were in the ninth century, from which 

* In the Hunnrian, as in the German, the 6, with two dots orer it^ 
is pronounced like the French u; thus TOrOk would be pronounce^ 
Tunik, a word easiljr converted into Tuik, 



peiiod hlstoFiea! aooounta are kidlaCinct till the time of Ste- 
pheD the firit king of Hungaiy. 

This country is famous for wine and fruit, as also for pool* 
try and game. The wines, being strong and heating, require 
to be UMd with moderation and diluted with water : and, 
owing, as it is supposed, to some peculiarity in the mode of 
feeding, the beef and poultry are apt to disagree with stran- 
gers. 

The coins current throughout Austria pass here also; but 
the ducat, which is remarkably elegant, is peculiar to Hun- 
gary. On one side is the portrait of the king, with a sword 
and sceptre; on the other, the Virgin Mary, holding with tlie 
right hand a sceptre, and with the leil the infant Saviour and 
a gk>be. Both are crowned with glories. Underneath her 
is a crescent, surmounted by a cross, in honour of the victo- 
ries of Hungary over Turkey ; and below the crescent is a 
shield carrying the arms of the kingdom, consisting of three 
parallel lines and a double cross. The whole is surrounded 
by an inscription bearing the year of the coinage, and the 
words ** Patrona Hungarias S. Maria Mater Dei.'' The du- 
cat varies in value from nine shillings and sixpence to ten 
shillings. 

We arrived too late in the day to enjoy a good view of the 
towns of Pest and Ofen ; but could just perceive that some 
small hills behind a turn in tl\e river form a fine back-ground* 
to which effect was given by the shadows of evening. 
Scores of hungry lackeys were ready to assail us as the boat 
touched the shore ; and such was the throng of passengers ' 
and porters, the former alone amounting to a hundred and 
sixty, that our luggage was in danger of being carried ofL 

Buda derives its name from a brother of king Stephen. It 
is called by the Germans Ofen, or The Oven, from its hot 
springs. Situate on the right bank of the river, it communi- 
cates with Pest by a bridge, and the two united cities con- 
tain a population of sixty thousand inhabitants: it was a 
place of some note among the Romans, who called it Sicam- 
bria, and who have left many relics of their occupation of 
the town ; among these is asudarium, in a state of great pre- 
servation^ 

About four miles hence, on some high ground, is Alt Bu- 
da, or Old Buda, known to the ancients under the name of 
Aquincum, where Attila held his court. Few or no vestiges 
are now to be seen of that savage conqueror's abode ; but 
the low surrounding hills look as if they had once been te- 
nanted, and offer a site on which the mind can with easy ef- 

3* 
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fort picture the camp of the barbarian. This eminenoe oom* 
mands an extensive view of a flat uninteresting coaDtr]r« 
MTith the plain of Rolcos, capable of holding a hundred thou- 
sand tents, where the Hungarians used to assemble to dect 
their Icings; and through which flow the broad waters of 
the Danube, here extended over thirteen hundred feet, and 
crossed by a bridge of boats : on the opposite side are the 
regularly built and handsome houses of the town of Pett« 
among which the Hotel dcs Invalides, a noble structuret ar- 
rests the eye. 

In the ride to Aquincum we visited some natural hoi 
liaths, supplied by the springs that give their name to OfeflC 
The temperature is 138^ of Fahrenheit, or 47^ of Reaumur, 
and the water is clear, though impregnated, as its smell and 
taste would indicate, with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Se- 
veral children were bathing when we entered, as also a 
man and a woman ; and we were informed that no separa- 
tion of the sexes is enforced, but adults always cover the 
waist. Two of the baths arc said to have been built by So- 
llman, when he occupied Pest a(\er the battle of Mohacs; and 
hence they are called Turkish. They are about twelve feet 
square, with a small ledge running round the sides, on which 
ottomans are placed for the convenience of bathers. 

Returning from this excursion, we visited the palace of 
the palatine at Buda. It is a well built house, whose interior 
arrangement offers more of comfort and less of show tiian 
most royal residences in Europe. The rooms are adorned 
-with pictures of the wives of the viceroy, and their relations; 
for he, like his brother, the late emperor, has been married 
four times. In the chapel of the palace, a priest showed 
us the right hand of king Stephen, preserved in a glass 
case within a silver box. It is much withered after a post 
mortem existence rivalling the age of Methuselah; but it 
is not, like some relics exhibited, an object of disgust. The 
crown, made in imitation of that worn by the Greek empe- 
rors, which was given to Stephen by pope Sylvester, is shown 
only twice a year, on St. Stephen's day, and the anniversary 
of the soverelgn*s coronation. The legend states that it 
came down from heaven, attesting by its celestial origin the 
divine right of the first king of Hungary. In connexion 
V^ith the roya) hand, reduced by time to skin and bdne, one 
of our companions mentioned the fact, doubtless well known, 
that the bones of forty men yield in analysis seven pounds 
of iron. 

A^ it happened to be a holiday* we poukl not succeed ia 
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gaining admittance to the library; but we ronsed from hit 
siesta the guardian of the public cabinet of antiques, which 
a silver key speedily opened, malgre the fi^te. It contains 
an interesting aeries of coins from the days of Stephen to 
the present time ; the first gold ducat struck iu Hungary un- 
der Carolus I. ; a variety of Roman relics ; a silver goblet which 
belonged to Martin Luther, formed into a likeness of his wife ; 
and a French standard, of which the history is given in the 
following appropriate Latin inscription, wherein Napoleon is 
designated by his legitimate title: **Fragmentum e curru 
triumphal! Galliarium Usurpatoris ab Hungarici phalange 
Pyrobolarium Jarosyanorum gloriosd in patriam reduce ad 
perennem rei fortiter pro defensione solii regum et libertate 
populorum gestae memoriam museo national! Hungarico di- 
catum. Anno 1816.*' 

Buda has little to recommend it but an imposing appear- 
ance from the river. The streets are for the most part un- 
paved, and ankle-deep in dust, which in wet weather is con- 
verted into mud : and the Jews* quarter is filthy. Behind 
the town, at the foot of a line of low hills, is Reitzenstadt, a 
suburb containing five or six thousand Greeks. Driving to- 
wards it, we observed a field of tobacco thickly set with 
gourds of a 'bright orange colour : and a cart of the rudest 
possible construction, like those of Norway, being merely a 
fi*amework on wheels. The oxen are large, with noble 
horns : and the neighbourhood is famous for a breed of dogs 
of extraordinary size and courage, which attack and kill 
wolves. Over the doors of the coffee-houses, we traced the 
word Kav6 Haz, another of the many modifications through 
which the name of that valuable plant has passed in its 
travels round the globe ; and we were surprised to observe 
on some of the better dwellings the occupant*s name written 
in letters of a gigantic size. A sign of this kind points out 
the residence of count Sandor, well known in England in 
connexion with equestrian feats. 

Pest is a modern town, with wide, clean, and well-paved 
streets, shops amply furnished with goods, many handsome 
public edifices, and a fine quay. The houses are almost in- 
variably built of a light, porous stone, brought from the op- 
posite side of the river. The university, which has acquired 
a high reputation, contains an excellent cabinent of na- 
tural history, and a good botanical garden. The prin- 
cipal manufacture of the place is that of pipe-bowls of 
6cume de mer, which are imported from Constantinople. 
The material itself is a kind of fuller*s earth, found in the 
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•oQth of CMoi Tartary, in the vickdtj of BiJadaTa; and 
the long procen neoenary to its perfection as an artlde of 
liumnr is really curious. Dr. Clarice informs us, that ** the 
first rude shape is given to the pipes on the spot where the 
mineral is dug, where they are pressed in a mould, and laid 
in the sun to harden; then they are baked in an oven, boiled 
in milk, and rubbed witli soft leather. In this state they go 
to Constantinople, where there is a peculiar bazaar, or khao^ 
for the sale of them : they are then bought up by the mer- 
chants, and sent by cavarans to Pest, in Hungary. Still the 
form of the pipes is large and coarse. At Pest the manufiic* 
tnre begins which fits them for the German markets. They 
are there soaked for twenty-four hours in water, and then 
turned on a lathe. In this process many of them prove po- 
rous, and are good for notliing. Sometimes only two or 
three out of ten succeed. From Pest they are conveyed to 
Vienna, and ultimately to the &irs of Leipzig, Frankfort, 
BAanheim, and other German towns, where the best sell from 
three to five, and even seven pounds sterling each. When 
the oil of tobacco, after long smoking, has given them a fine 
porcelain jrellow, or, which is more prized, a dark tortoise- 
shell hue, they have been known to sell for forty or filly 
pounds of our money. 

It has long been in agitation to construct a new bridge over 
the Danube, in lieu of the one which now unites Pest with 
Buda. This is a pont-volant, consisting of nearly fifty boats 
chained together, two or three of whk^h are displaced to make 
an opening as often as vessels have occasion to pass ; and in 
winter, the enormous masses of ice brought down the stream 
collect in such quantities as to compel the entire removal of 
the pont-volant The communication between the two towns, 
or, as they may be considered, the two parts of this metropo- 
lis, is thus broken off; nor can it be renewed (since the flout- 
ing blocks of ice endanger small boats) till the whole river 
is fi*ozen. The inconvenience to which the inhabitants are 
thus subjected periodically by the frost, and habitually by the 
transit of vessels is so seriously felt that the erection of an 
iron bridge is now contemplated. The peasants have hither- 
to defrayed all similar charges, and they were expected to 
bear this also, but their poverty has opposed an insuperable 
barrier to the work The nobles have, at length, after great 
exertions on the part of a few, been persuaded to undertake 
the charge, and to consent to a toll, to be levied alike on ser6 
and seigneurs. This is hailed by the democratic party as 
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the commencement of a levelling system, and a prelude to 
fiirther measures in fevour of the people. 

A society for the cultivation of the Hungarian language 
holds its meetings at Pest ; and so vigorously is it supported 
that one nobleman has subscribed four thousand pounds, and 
another six ; the latter of these liberal contributors is count 
Szechenyi, already referred to as adopting the vernacular 
tongue in the house of peers. It is to the enlarged views and 
influence of this enlightened individual that the public are in- 
debted for the steam navigation of the Danube; not that he 
originated the plan ; but as a leading rich man, whose exer- 
tions promote a great enterprise, generally obtains the credit 
of it, so in this instance the honour is usually rendered to 
the count ; though, in fact, the first person who seriously en- 
gaged in it was an individual, named Andrews, residing at 
Vienna. For three years he received hardly any returns for 
his money, and frequently made the voyage with only a sin- 
gle passenger, as a prejudice existed against the underta- 
king, in which at that time the count held but one share of 
fifty pounds. Two years ago, however, there was a fair at 
Semlin, which led the curious to overcome their objections, 
and three hundred persons embarked at Pest. From that 
day the count espoused the enterprise; he bought several 
shares ; and it is now his hobby. His whole time and thoughts 
are devoted to the subject ; and by stimulating the jealousy 
of the Austrian government with a threat that, if they would 
not take it up, the Hungarian diet would do so, he has se- 
cured the patronage of Metternich and the emperor. He 
has, moreover, been to England for the purpose of making 
arrangements regarding the machinery, and now employs 
British engineers on all the steamers, and several of our coun* 
trymen in different departments connected with the under- 
taking. He is partial to the English; and a traveller going 
to Pest is sure to be politely received by him, and invited 
to the Casino, which is supplied with the principal En{;lish 
and French papers. 
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CHAPTER III. 



VOYAGE ON THE DANUBE— FROM PEST TO SEMLIN.* 

Having laid in a stoek of provisions not liable to speedy 
decay, to serve us in the event of our being thrown by any 
accident on our own resources in a spot where nothing could 
be obtained, we embarked before sunrise. Since the water 
in the Danube is very shallow as far as Pest, a small steam- 
er is provided to ply between Presburg and that city; but 
the sanTe obstacle to navigation no longer existing, a large 
boat is held in readiness at Pest, where the traveller is al- 
lowed a whole day to visit the principal objects of interest 
This vessel, ^Francis the First,*' has a cuddy about twenty- 
ibur by eighteen feet, lined on three sides with seats capable 
of affording sleeping room to ten persons, but destitute of 
cots. The ladies' cabin has a semicircular floor, of which the 
radius may be four feet A double row of benches, one above 
the other, surrounds this ; and in two corners are indifl*erent 
couches. On our arrival, we found the cuddy full of mat- 
tresses and featherrbeds, alive and almost moving, provided 
by travellers under the expectation of spending several nights 
on board. Believing that these necessaries would be sup- 
plied by the managers, we had adopted no such precautions. 
The air of the room was fraught with unsavoury odours, and 
almost suffocating, several of the passengers having embarked 
the previous evening and passed the night in the cabin with 
every door and window closed. The ladies' apartment was 
less tolerable than the gentlemen's. A sick woman occupied 
one of the circular benches ; and her feather-bed, protruding 
over the floor, nearly covered it. Next to the corner I had 
secured in the cuddy, a female, suflering from a tertian fever, 
was bolstered up with pillows and mattresses, which pro- 
mised no small diminution of the scanty portion of comfort 
my berth was calculated to aflbrd. The steward of the boat 
was attacked with the same disease. Thus our voyage to- 
wards the lowlands of Hungary, the nursery of autumnal 
fevers, commenced with a melancholy omen. 
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The passengers gradnally assembled, and when we start- 
ed, the party exceeded fifty, who, together with their beds 
and cloaks, so filled the small room as to render every change 
of place a labour. This discomfort was greatly enhanced by 
that singular antipathy to fresh air manifested by Germans 
and Hungarians. No sooner was an attempt made to open 
a window, than one or two hands were extended towards it, 
seconded by a polite request that it might be left in statu quo. 
The natural refuge from such desagremens would have been 
the deck ; but here farther miseries awaited us. No less than 
seven carriages were stowed in two rows over the whole of 
that part usually left for perambulation; and between the 
wheels of these and the baggage piled up in the centre it re- 
quired some skill to steer a course. Walking was out of the 
question. 

Soon after 6 a. m., at which hour we got under weigh, it 
began to rain, and the whole party were necessarily confined 
to the cabin. A more heterogeneous mass has, p)erhaps, sel- 
dom been collected together : it would have afforded an ad- 
mirable subject to the pencil of Hogarth. The English tra- 
vellers, besides, ourselves, consisted of the consul of Bnk- 
harest, with his mother and sister, and another gentleman. 
These all quitted the vessel at Giorgervo in Wallachia ; and 
our foreign companions left us, one by one, in the course of 
the long voyage, till, at its conclusion, our number was re- 
duced to three, exclusive of ourselves. Two Armenian Ca- 
tholic monks, with enormous hats and jet black beards, a 
young lawyer fresh from school, and sundry parties of Aus- 
trians and Hungarians, swelled the group. Some Italians 
mingled their soft language and dirty habits with the raucity 
of German tongues and the vulgar manners of the motley 
tribe. A fat elderly woman, with half a dozen girls of vari- 
ous ages, seemed to be giving her family a holiday firom the 
labours of the shop or needle, and strove to drown every 
other noise in that of her loud mirth and harsh unmusical 
voice. Here and there, a drowsy one, whose slumbers had 
been too early disturbed, strove in vain to recompose him- 
self to sleep; while, close to us, a large coarse female, attired 
fn night-cap and dressing-gown, who had roughed it through 
the night in the gentlemen's cabin, was equipping herself for 
the day's campaign with a freedom indicative alike of indif- 
ference to what was due to herself, and of disregard to the 
more delicate feelings of the men who surrounded her. Some 
attempts were made by the gentlemen to console themselves, 
amid their multiplied discomforts, with the pipe, a German's 
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unfidliog resource; but being withstood by a small minorityf 
fortified by the printed laws of the steamer, each satisfied 
himsdf with ruminating over his empty metrtchaum sus- 
pended from the lips, ecrachant with all the dignity of a real 
smoker, till the floor became as dangerous lor pedestrians 
by day as for the mattresses destined to be spread on it by 
night 

Breakfast began to be served at the early hour of six, when 
each was provided with a cup of coffee and a solitary rolL 
Conversation was then resumed and kept up, with a little 
pelting of orange-peel and all the concomitants of the most 
essentially vulgar mirth, till twelve o*clock, when the ck>ih 
was spread for dinner. This tantalizing sight doomed the 
ennuyes to an hour of anxious expectation ; and surely ne- 
ver did the "walls and battlements'* and "chimney-tops'* of 
the imperial city witness a more intense anxiety 

" To sec great Pompcy pass the streets of Rome,** 

than was exhibited by Germans, Hungarians, Armenians, and 
Italians, to see dinner served. A rude contest for chairs took 
place long before its arrival; but vain would be an attempt 
to descril)e the scene which ensued. Loud conversation and 
still louder laughs became more thickly interspersed with 
boisterous complauits as the desired ga^ was withheld from 
the craving herd. At length vociferations commenced. " Ja- 
cob** was called, commanded, scolded, abused, but without 
effect A universal roar was then raised for Fleisch, Fleisch, 
Ffeisch, followed by a Bacchanalian yell for Wein, Wein, 
Wein !• The food brought was greedily and speedily de- 
voured, when another sad delay in the arrival of the next 
dish gave rise to shouts similar to the former. An observa- 
tion that one of the ladies was suffering from headach and 
fever produced only a momentary cessation of uproar, which 
was almost imn^ediately renewed, the invalid t)eing forgotten 
because the noisy animals could ^1 but little sympathy for 
a human sufferer. Two hours and a half passed painfully at 
dinner. From three to seven o*clock, cards and tumultuous 
mirth below, with drizzling rain above, continued uninter- 
ruptedly. At that hour candles were brought in ; and we 
took the precaution to lay out our cloaks on the spots we in- 
tended to occupy for the night, knowing that there would be 
a scramble for places. By this time, some departures had 

* Fleiah in German is meat{ and wein» wine* 
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reduced the numbers to fifteen women and thirty men ; but 
the benches in the. two cabins afforded sleeping room fbr 
only twelve, and the tables for six; so that more than three 
of the gentlemen could not expect accommodation. 

Coffee and singing, succeeded by meat suppers and cards, 
kept up a few of the party till some hours after the rest be- 
came unconscious of their proceedings ; but, unfortunatdy, 
consciousness long survived comfort 

The females were so fond ot gossip, that, not sated with 
the tattle of their own sex, they had during the day permit- 
ted the gentlemen free access into the Inner apartment 
When one of the English ladies retired to rest, the room was 
cleared of three intruders, and it was hoped that the hint 
might be generally understood. She had not, however, been 
undressing above five minutes, when a man of respectabte 
appearance opened the door and looked in. On being re- 
proved for this breach of delicacy, he considered himsdf 
much aggrieved, and said he only wished to see whether a 
window had not been left unclosed; nor did it seem to strike 
any of the natives present that he was Justly chargeable with 
indecorum. So much do continental ideas of propriety dli^ 
fer from our own ! On another occasion, the consid was 
obliged to turn two men out of the cabin when his ladies 
wished to repair thither ; and his Just representation of the 
inexpediency of their entering it ied to a sharp reply in de- 
fence of this violation of delicacy. Above deck others of 
the party were guilty of qcts equally rude and inconsiderate, 
mounting on the steps of the carriages, and even seating 
themselves in the interior, without asking permission. Nor 
were the women less deficient In propriety. While one ot 
the gentlemen was sitting >vith some ladies in the cuddy, a 
female standing close to him, preparatory to a siesta, sud- 
denly stripped herself of very nearly all her clothes but one 
garment; they fell from her by a single action of the armst 
as If prepared beforehand for an exhibition; atthesametlme« 
her manner indicated an litter unconsciousness of indecorum« 
which could not be supposed to be intentional on the part of 
a mother advanced in years, in the company of her daughter 
and husband. When the time of repose arrived, each Indi- 
vidual undressed as much as he thought fit; the men for the 
most part but little, the women entirely; and a girl of seven- 
teen years, with her mother and another female, disrobed 
themselves In the presence of twenty men, and In the fiill 
light o( six candles, without attempting to conceal their per- 

VOL. I.— 4 
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•oni. From these examplos, however, we would not draw 
too sweeping a conclusion. A steamer is not the fittest place 
in which to seek for polished manners or the highest society. 
Accident may carry there the most refined, but the majori^ 
will be of an inferior class ; and we would deprecate an in- 
ference from the above recital unfavourable to the high-bred 
ladies of Hungary, of whom we enjoyed little opportunity of 
forming an opinion. Of the gentlemen of that country the 
excursion from Presburg afforded a pleasing specimen. 

During a voyage of fifteen hours through a hundred and 
forty-five miles, we passed no town of note. Among the 
numerous islands formed by the separation and reunion of 
branches of the river, the largest is that of Cespel, which con- 
tains nine villages and a town, and is thirty six miles in 
length. In the time of Marie Th^rdse, the whole was laid 
out as a garden and belonged to the Jesuits, who cultivated 
it till their banishment from the empire. Towards evenirf^ 
we stopped to take in wood at Tolna, and anchored at night 
in a solitary spot not far from the village of Baja. 

From Pest the Danut)e flows due south through the coml- 
tat,* or county, of the same name, which is flat and uninte- 
resting. Passing out of that, it forms the boundary of Stuhl- 
weissenburger comitat, Tolnaer, and Baranyer on the right ; 
and of Baeser on the left. From its junction with the Drave 
it pursues an easterly course, still having Baeser on its left, 
or north ; and the counties of Veroczer and Syrmiener on its 
right, or south banlc. 

As far as Szekard, a distance of a hundred and twenty 
miles from the capital, little but sand is seen on either shore. 
Soon afler leaving that town, the river enters a forest, rich 
in oaks and limes, extending on both sides for some leagues: 
the larger trees then become less numerous, and the forest 
degenerates into a coppice of willows and low bushes : these 
are succeeded by high reeds ; vast masses of which, alter- 
nating with vacant spaces and a few shrubs, form the only 
scenery a9 far as Baja. 

Baranyer and Baeser, together with Posegaer, are the 
three comitats constituting the province of Sclavonia, which 
comprises a hundred and thirty-nine square geographical 
miles and a population of two hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand souls. Pest is, with one exception, the largest of the 

* Latin, comitatus; whence Hungarian, comitat) Frcnch,xomt^f Ita- 
lian, conteaj and English^ county. 
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fifty-two counties of Hungary: it contains six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a hundred and ninety thousand geo- 
graphical miles. 

While halting at Tolna, agroup of Hungarian peasants as- 
sembled round us. Their coats and trousers were made of 
coarse blanketing; the former thrown loosely over them and 
reaching nearly to the knee, with enormous pockets on each 
side. A broad-brimmed hat, or sometimes a brimless one, 
covered the long dark hair which hung about their swarthy 
faces either in lank locks or matted plaits. The children 
wore very little clothes, and squatted on their heels, after the 
Turkish fashion. 

Tolna is famous for the production of the finest tobacco. 
This plant is said to have been introduced into the country in 
] 576 ; yet, though now considered as one of the necessaries 
of life, its growth and use were prohibited till the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The present annual consumption 
of tobacco and snuff in the Austrian dominions is almost in- 
credible ; being, as is said, at the rate of 60,000 cwt. of to- 
bacco and 8,000 cwt. of snuff. 

In the evening, when we stepped on shore to take a view 
of the spot where we had anchored, the barren sands and the 
absence of all signs of man in the vicinity, with the twinkling 
lights in our own and a neighbouring boat, reminded us of 
the little fleets which are moored every evening on the simi- 
lar banks of the Ganges. The lapse of years gives interest 
to past scenes, and scenes long past are seldom recalled with- 
out a mixure of feeling. Since they were present, how many 
days are fled ! 



II 



Where are they? With the years beyond the flood.** 



At 5 A. M. on the second morning, we resumed our voyage, 
and soon came to another of those large islands, which abound 
among the erratic streams of the Danube. Passing Mohacs, 
famous for the victory obtained by Soliman the Turk over 
Louis the Second, we reached at no great distance from the 
embouchure of the Drave, a castle in ruins, named Erdut, 
which was destroyed by the Turks in one of their barbarous 
incursions into this ill-fated land. It stands in the centre of a 
beautiful little tract of country, an oasis in the midst of sur- 
rounding desolation. At night we anchored off Scharen- 
grad, having made a hundred and thirty miles in fifteen 
hours. 

The scenery throughout this day's voyage resembles that 
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of the preceding. The hanks are alternately covered with 
reedt, willowi, and poplars, here and there varied by forest 
trees and desert patches of sand. After such a succcMton of 
uninteresting views, it was a refreshment to see two pretty 
eharch spires at Vulcover, and a handsome dwelling adorned 
with a green-house and other indications of domestic com* 
fort The eye loves such relief, and, like the mind, is wont, 
after absence, to rest with increased satisfaction on objects 
whose charm is diminished by long and uninterrupted frui- 
tion. 

As the boat stopped for two hours to lay in coals at Mo- 
hacs, we took the opportunity of running to a petty inn, the 
only one in the place, to enjoy the luxury of fhesh water af^ 
ter a night spent in some discomfort from vitiated air, noise, 
and insects, and to refresh ourselves with a change of clothes. 
Our road crossed a mass of mud, formed by the heavy rain 
of the previous day ; through which as we were wading in 
company with a Hungarian baron, a fellow-traveller from 
Pest, two empty carriages drove up to meet him. He or- 
dered one with four horses to proceed to tl)e steamer for his 
lady, and having with much kindness and courtesy, seated 
us In the other, mounted the coach-box himself The vehi- 
cle was a shabby one of basket work, in the German style ; 
but the horses, though ill-groomed, were noble creatures of 
bigli mettle: the driver's livery consisted of a piece of black 
glased leather round the hat, and two large plated buttons on 
a coat in no other respect differing from that of an English 
peasant. 

After breakfasting on a spot which once reeked with the 
l>lood of Mohammedans and Christians, we returned to the 
l>oat, and found the village crowd assembled round it, as 
at Tolna, receiving and affording amusement. Among the 
motley group were a number of Hungarian gipsies, who 
maintain here, as every where, their distinctive charac- 
teristte, idleness, love of wandering, and sicill in tinker*s 
basket work. The younger ones were scarcely clothed; 
and two little girls, six years old, were absolutely naked, as 
fiir as regards the purposes to which dress is applied. They 
aorambl^ in the mud and water for small pieces of copper 
thrown from the vessel, and danced and sang and howled 
with strange wildnesS| in token of satlsfoction. The women 
appeared literally to wear only two garments ; a full petti- 
coat tied round the waist, disgustingly filthy and ragged, and 
a Idnd of scarf which hung over the head and shouJderai 
serving in many cases as a oovering to a naked in&nt The 
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complexion of^hese gipsies is peculiarly dark and swarthy, 
readily distinguishing them from the native Hungarian 
peasants. Some of their sounds were greeted by us with the 
cordiality of old acquaintance: we could almost have fancied 
them talking Hindoostanee, and thought that we could iden- 
tify* some words. This Is not the first time that a resem- 
blance has been traced between the gipsy tongue and the 
Indian : a late governor-general of India, meeting an old gip- 
sy who boasted herself to be the last of her tribe in England 
of unadulterated blood, detected, in a sentence she uttered, 
two Sanscrit words still in colloquial use in Bengal. A 
comparison of some of the numerals as expressed in the lan- 
guages of the Hindoo and the Hungarian gipsy, corroborates 
the opinion that the resemblance Is real, and not imaginary. 



English. 


flindoosianeA. 


Huniaiian I'lpiy laniuaee 


One. 


Ek. 


Yeg. 


Twa 


Do. 


Dio. 


Three. 


Teen. 


TrL 


Four. 


Char. 


Stah. 


Five. 


P&nch. 


P&nch. 


Six. 


Cheh. 


SchoC 


Twenty. 


Bees. 


Bish. 



On entering Sclavonia, we found ourselves in the country 
that gives its name to that large family of languages which 
-divides Europe with the Teutonic, and comprehends Bohe- 
mian, Moravian, Carinthian, Carniolan, Illyrian, Slavonian, 
Bosnian, Bulgarian, Croatian, Polish, Russian, Muscovitish, 
Circassian, and many others. The similarity of all these is, 
doubtless, attributable to the fact that the various people by 
^whom they are spoken deduce their origin from the Sarmar 
tians, who occupied the country between mount Caucasus 
and the Tanais, or Don. In the days of Diodorus Sicultis 
these were regarded as one of the numerous tribes of Scy- 
tliians; and he speaks of their passage from Media to thje 
banks of the Tanais, calling them Sauromatae or Sarmats. 
In confirmation of this statement, it is urged that Sar is an 
oriental mark of descent analogous to Ap, O', De, Von, Vich, 
Fitz, or Son ; and that the very name SarmatcB, or Sarma" 
dai, designates the progenitors of the vast Sclavonic family 
as descendants of the Medes. If this be true, we need not 
be surprised at the resemblance above referred to, between 
the languages of the Hindoos and Hungarian gipsies, or at 
the similarity existing between Sclavonic tongues in general 

4* 
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and that ipotai bj the prewnt rqveaentatiTeB of the great 
empire of Medes and Persians. 

It to remarkable that the names of Sclavonia and Servia. 
two coantries bordering on each other, should bear soch 
doae resemblanoe to the words which indicate a siaoe and a 
servant in most of the languages of Europe. To a certain 
extent the connexion may be traced. The word etdave is 
said to have been introduced into France in the eighth cen- 
tury, when the nobles were rich in Sclavonian, or Slavonian 
capdves ; and hence originated the German, English, Italian, 
and WaUachian words, sclave^ slavt^ Mchiavo^ and adbiovc^ 
with their derivatiTes. A similar connexion probably sub- 
sists, though it may be somewhat more difficult to trace, be> 
tween Servia and the words servus^ serf, servant^ and the 
Uke. 

With the gipsies collected about the boat at Mohacs were 
a few Hungarian and Slavian peasants, and some Ratze. 
This is a term given in Hungary, by way of reproach, to the 
disciples of the Greek church; and emphatically to those con- 
gregating in the eastern part of Sclavonia, which has ac- 
quired the name of Ratza. In German and Hungarian it 
signifies a rat ; and, possibly, having t)een first applied to 
some individual who forsook the Romish for the Greek he- 
resy, it has now been extended to include all Greek Chris- 
tians. If this conjecture be correct, the (act is curious, when 
regarded with reference to the application of the word rat to 
a political renegade in our own country. When a Greek be- 
comes a Roman Catholic he is called Ruthen, a name de- 
rived fit>m the Rutheni, the early inhabitants of the provinces 
of Beregh and Marmaros, who were the first in Hungary to 
acknowledge the popa Throughout the kingdom the disci- 
fdes of the Greek church arc numerous, owing to the vicinity 
of Serria, Bulgaria, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Russia on the' 
one side, and of niyria and Greece on the other, where the 
same creed is professed. 

On the Savian bank our attention was often arrested by 
the merry, motley groups of men, women, and children, re- 
posing in the sun or sporting by the side of the river. Chil- 
dren seem to be the principal water-carriers. Several had 
carved boughs over their shoulders, with a hook at each end, 
firom which was suspended an earthen vessel, resembling in 
form those used in India with the characteristic Ihangy. 
The only difference is, that the Hungarian water-pot is of 
superior manufecture, and of gray earth, whOe the Indian 
T^sds are the rudest possible, and always of a red ccdonr. 
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The second night was spent with all the discomfort of 
the previous one, on benches and tables, without change of 
clothes; and at three o'cloclc in the morning we got under 
weigh by the light of the moon, which shone brilliantly as 
we passed the site of Malatis, where the town of lllok now 
stands. It was six o'clock, when we reached Neusatz, on 
the left bank, united by a bridge of hoaia to Peterwardein 
on the right These form, conjointly, one of the largest 
towns of Sclavonia, containing between twenty and thirty 
thousand inhabitants. The latter stands on an eminence on 
the site of the old Acunum, and is one of the strongest of 
the forts which command the Danube : its modern name Is 
derived from Peter the Hermit, who was born here. The 
traveller is shown the marks of a Roman mine, extending 
hence to the nearest point of the Theis, and, at no great dis- 
tance, ttiC site of the ancient Cusum. 

Here we stopped for an hour and a half, and walked 
through the town. Most of the houses consist of only a 
ground floor; few exceed a single story in height ; yet the 
chief platz makes a very respectable appearance, and the inn 
is tolerably comfortable. The market women filled the 
square with fruit-baskets overflowing with apples, plums; 
peaches, and grapes, of which they sold for a halfpenny as 
many as one person could eat. Milk, cream, butter, and 
eggs, were in great abundance ; and large barbel and stur- 
geon were carried about on poles, like the bunches of the 
grapes of Eshcol, between two men. Few of the people 
could talk German, and their Slavonian was unintelligible to 
us ; yet we contrived to arrange our bargains, for the acts 
of buying and selling proved mutually agreeable ; and where 
the will exists, a way is seldom wanting. 

Near Peterwardein, on the site of Rictium, at the foot of 
some hills, is Carlovich, famous for its wines, but still more 
so for the victory which Prince Eugene of Savoy, at the 
head of the Austrian troops, gained over the Turks in the 
' beginning of the last century. At a short distance from the 
town, our attention was directed to the field of Mariosna, 
where general Brenna was ordered by Eugene to beguile'the 
Turks into a defile, while the prince went round to attack 
them in the rear; the general, however, was seized by the 
enemy, and hung up to a tree. Here we took on board a 
Hanoverian, dressed in the modern costume of a Turkish o& 
ficial. He was for some time director of a printing office al 
Belgrade, where he had six presses, sent out from London, 
by means of which a paper called Novine Serbske, the Ser- 
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Tian gaiette, still continues to be edited every week in the 
Uljrrian language. The dress of this Hanoverian, and the 
iKrt of his being an employ^ in a country so lately sabject, 
and still tributary, to tlie Porte, afforded the first indicatioii 
of our approach to Turkey. 

Pursuing our course under a brilliant sky, we came to the 
confluence of the Theis and Danube. The former river was 
known to the ancients under the names of Tibiscus, Tibscis, 
Parthicus, Pathissus, and Tisk^inus ; and a German author 
8a3rs that its present appellation is formed from the Latin 
Pathissus, the first syllable being dropped. It takes Its rise 
in the Carpathian mountains, in N. Lat 47^ and K Long. 
24°, just at the point where the Romans had their roost ad- 
vanced outposts. Thence it winds its way over many 
hundred miles, receiving several small rivers, and fertilizing 
the plains of Pannonia, till it falls into the Danube opposite 
the ancient Acumincum. As described by ancient writers, so 
we see this vast mass of water, and so will it be seen by ge* 
nerations yet unborn. Cities and the works of art have 
their short-lived day and vanish ; but the great outlines of 
nature remain, with little variation, as the deluge of Noah 
left them. Age deepens their furrows, and may change their 
complexion, but the features remain to be identified. 

The sands of the Theis, as well as those of the Danube and 
several of the streams that flow into it, are auriferous, and 
give employment to thousands of gipsies, who earn a scanty 
livelihood by collecting the particles of gold. These are s€^- 
parated from the sand and dirt with which they are mixed 
by placing the whole mass on the top of an inclined plane, 
on which gi'ooves arc cut cross ways; water is then thrown 
over it, and the heavy particles of gold settle in the grooves, 
while the silicious and calcareous are washed down. Some- 
times a woollerx cloth, or a sheepskin, is spread over the 
board ; and it is not improbable, as has been observed by one 
of the most amusing of modern travellers,* that the custom 
almost identical with this and prevalent in Colchis, of placing 
unprepared skins in the bed of the Phasis to collect (tarticles 
of gold, gave rise to the dedication of fleeces to the gods, and 
to the fabulous history of the Argonauts, as far as related to 
*he golden fleece. 

Passing tl)e Theis, we entered Banat, the last province of 
Hungary, whic*i extends on the left bank of the Danube as 
far as Wallachia. Its governors were first called Bann, 

♦ Dr. Clarke. 
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which signifies a regent ; hence the territory they governed 
was designated Banat, or the regency. All the southern 
parts of this province and ofScIavonia, as they border on the 
Ottoman dominions, are divided into military districts, colo- 
nized by soldiers and placed under martial law. Every male 
is by birth a soldier, obliged to serve a certain time to learn 
his duties, and ever afterwards to hold himself ready at any 
moment to leave the plough or the loom for the sword and 
musket. Thus, a formidable militia is maintained at very 
little expense, and every house on the frontier of the kingdom 
becomes a watch-tower and a barrack. These regiments 
are called Grenzer, from Orenze, a frontier. 

The capital of the Banat is Temesvar, which stands forty 
or fitly miles from the banks of the Danube. The soil is 
ribh; fruit trees, in particular, flourish in it; and the silk- 
worm is propagated with great success; but the country is 
low and level, surrounded on every side, except the east, by 
rivers; consequently, the air is damp, and the people are sub- 
ject to ague and fever. The inhabitants consist of Illyrians,** 
who are of Scythian origin; of Wallachians ; of gipsies; and 
of Germans. 

A voyage of twenty or thirty miles brought us to Semlin, 
on the southern frontier of Hungary. This town contains 
about three thousand inhabitants, and a tolerable Inn, but is 
without any object of interest. It carries on a considerable 
trade in wool, which gives employment to a number of fe- 
males. They wash the skins, standing up to their knees in 
the Danube, and singing merrily their national airs; then lay 
them out on the grass to dry, and, wich amphibious noncha- 
lance, return to the water. Situate near the confluence of 
two rivers, Semlin was called by the Romans Ad Confluen- 
tea. The Save, here falling into the Danube, separates Scla- 
vonia from Servia, and thus forms the boundary between 
Austria and Turkey. After receiving it, the Danut)e, already 
augmented by the influx of the Dravc,the Theis,and various 
tributary streams, becomes much larger ; and when not di- 
vided into two or more branches, as it generally is, may be 
nearly a mile in width. 

As the steamer arrived at Semlin early in the day, some 
of the party were anxious to avail themselves of the after- 
noon to see the opposite town of Belgrade ; accordingly, they 
waited on the general commandant, who, alter starting many 

* The name oflllyrians is applied indiscriminately to the inhabit- 
ants of Syrmia and the fianat 
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difficulties, gave them permission to cross the water to the 
late capita) of Servia, warning them, at the same time, that, 
if absent after sunset, they would ))e condemned to a qua- 
rantine of ten days, as all persons entering the Austrian do- 
minfons from Turkey or Wallachia are compelled to submit 
to that penance, even when the plague is not raging : when 
it is, the period is extended to twenty days. With regard 
to Turkey this precaution is necessary, because no means 
are adopted in that country by which it can be accurately 
ascertained when and where plague exists. With reference 
to Wallachia the measure may be regarded as purely politi- 
cal. Since a spirit of liberalism prevails in that and the 
neighbouring principality of Moldavia, the Austrian govern- 
ment does not wish more communication than is inevitable 
to subsist between the subjects of those states and its own; 
therefore, the notorious unhealthiness of the climate is made 
a pretext to establish a quarantine. As no official intimation 
of the plague had been received at Semlin, nor of an infec- 
tious fever which report stated to be then raging in the prin- 
cipalities, the period of incarceration was fixed at ten days; 
and to this we should have subjected ourselves by merely 
setting foot in Belgrade, but for a provision established by 
custom, which enables travellers to go over from Semlin for 
a few hours by express permission, accompanied by heaUh 
officers who, on their return, make affidavit that the strangers 
consigned to their charge neither bought nor sold, nor touched 
any person nor article supposed to convey infection. 

Our party consisted of three English gentlemen, three boat- 
men, two health officers, and a douanier, whose avowed ob- 
ject was to see that we brought back no contraband goods, 
tliough he likewise did salutary duty in the quarantine de- 
partment All these were provided with long sticks; and, 
from the moment we set foot on Turkish soil to the time we 
left it, they formed a cordon round us, preventing communi- 
cation with others by means of their extended b&tons, and 
ordering us to halt whenever a crowd, or any other cause, 
placed us in danger of contact Seen from the water, the 
fortress wears rather a commanding aspect, being situate on 
a steep eminence overlooking the Save and the Danube; but 
on close inspection the effisct is different ; all is decay, and 
dirt, and misery. As we approached, some Turkish soldiers, 
sitting on the ramparts with their legs under them, dressed 
in the modern uniform and smoking long pipes, surveyed us 
with curiosity. One of them courteously put his hand to 
bis forehead, and we returned his salaam. 
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Landing under the fort, we ascended a long winding flight 
of steps which leads to the residence of the pasha and the 
troops. Flags, flying in various directions in honour of 
the Mussulman sabl>ath, enlivened the gloomy battlements 
and gave an air of animation to the scene; while the few 
Moslims resident here were decked in their gayest robes be- 
cause it was Friday. As we ascended, the first Turkish mi- 
ncuret we had ever beheld appeared before us; it rose from a 
square unsightly mosque, built like a common house with a 
sloping tiled roof; and soon after, several others burst upon 
the view. Their light and tapering forms and their summits, 
tipped with silver-colored metal glittering in the sun, confer 
on the Servian city a peculiar elegance ; for though the ar- 
chitectural beauty of a minaret is not comparable to that of 
an English church spire, nor is it so well suited to our style 
of building, yet, regarded en masse, the minarets of the east 
communicate to the cities they adorn a more striking effect 
than our spires yield to our towns. 

Reaching the summit of the hill, wc found ourselves on a 
table land entirely occupied by the fort and its appurtenances. 
The old turreted walls are crumbling into dust; the store- 
houses are falling into decay; and the stores, which we looked 
at through the broken casements, were limited to a few guns 
thrown carelessly on the ground and fragments of gun-car- 
riages fit only for firewood. Some shot, enough to make a 
single artillery pyramid, lie about, and probably serve as 
bowls to amuse the soldiers in their idle hours. The pasha^s 
palace, house, hut, or ruin, (for it were difficult to decide with 
what species in the genus of human dwellings it should be 
classed,) stands in one corner of the fort, and boasts but a 
single floor. The ascent is by a flight of ten or twelve steps ; 
these conduct to a la^ge saloon with only three walls, the 
fourth side being open towards the citadel. In this sat eight 
or ten servants and a Moorish slave with white wands : while 
we were surveying them, a clapping of hands, the usual mode 
of summoning domestics in Turkey, was heard ; and in an 
instant the whole party jumped up and walked in procession 
to their master's apartment. On one side of this open hall 
is a single room ; on the other are two, in which, as we 
learned, the pasha lives. Through a falling window the in- 
side may be seen, with its vaulted roof and a few rude ara- 
besque paintings, now almost obliterated from the walls; but 
no furniture is visible. Behind this are the sleepfng apart- 
ments, which we could not explore; but we saw quite enough 
to attest the nakedness of the land. 
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In one part of the fort l« a burlal-groand reaerved tor per- 
aona of distinction. Some atones, rudely sculptured and Ia- 
acribed with Turlcish characters, Indicate that the dead they 
would commemorate died in the faith of Mohammed. Not 
iur hence stood a female's palanquin. It was about four ftet 
long and three high ; and was carried with poles, lilce a ae- 
dan-chair. In the front was a long slit through which the 
lady might see without being seen ; and the sides were fur- 
nished with Venetian blinds, answering the same purpoae. 

The fort was by no means full of soldiers. A few were 
scattered here and there; some playing at the game which 
the Scotch call pulling Iht alone; others sauntering, gossiplngt 
and smoking. They all looked less martial than the citisena 
who blended with them; for they had no weapons, while each 
of the latter was armed. 

The dress of the Servians differs very little from that of the 
Turks in general It consists of a pair of large trousers, with 
short boots ; a loose robe buttoning over the neck and flow- 
ing down to the feet; and a long toga of cloth. A turban of 
colored or white cotton made into a twist thicker than the 
finger is carelessly folded round the head ; the poorest wear 
only a red skull-cap. A pair of pistols, with heavy braaa- 
headcd stocks, and a yataghan, or long, straight sword, com- 
plete the costume. Most of the men cherish their musta- 
Chios, and some few the beard. A man in a gaudy scarlet 
dress was pointed out as chief musician to the pasha ; and 
another was known as a person of rank because accompa^ 
nied by a servant, bearing a pipe, with a handsome mouth- 
piece of rhinoceros-horn; his face was scarred with the 
wound of a sword, which seemed to tell a tale of chivalry 
or war. A few, but very few, persons are seen in the Frank 
dress. 

We had not proceeded very far before we met some of the 
softer sex. They were Moslimahs.* A long white cloth co- 
vered the head and was brought, over the face so as to con- 
ceal the mouth and lower part of the nose, while it was left 

* The Arabic word Ivlam, applied to the religion of Mohammed, is 
derived from salaam, a reverential obeisance ( mooilim, commonly 
written moslim, the active participle, of which moslimah is the femi- 
nine, signifies a follower of iMlam, or a devout religionist The plunl 
of this is mooslimeen. Moosliman is an irregular word formed by the 
affix of the Persian nlural termination to an Arabic singular nount and 
this word, corrupted into Muuulmont is used colloquially in the sin- 
gular number by the Persians and Indians, from whom we have ■dq>t^ 
ed it. 
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sufficiently open to exhibit a light, olive complexion, like the 
Persian, and dark eyes, set off, as in all eastern countries, by 
antimony smeared over the edges of the eyelids : their feet 
were protected by yellow slippers turned up at the toe, like 
those of the Chinese, and open at the heel One woman of 
rank, attended by a servant, was dressed in a bright scarlet 
robe, with the veil above described. As we stopped to ob- 
serve her, our guides hurried us forward, urging that the 
Turks would not suffer their women to be looked at, and 
might shoot us if we indulged curiosity. The Servian wo- 
men, not professing Mohammedanism, belong to the Greek 
church; they dress like those on the opposite coast of Hun- 
gary, and are regarded with contempt by the Moslim females, 
whom, however, as housewives, they greatly excel, for their 
neat and tidy houses can easily be distinguished from those 
of the Turks, which are dirty, dilapidated, and comfortless 
in the extreme. Still, it must be admitted, to the dishonour 
of these professors of Christianity, that in many respects the 
character of Greek Christians is inferior to that of Moham- 
medans ; and all who know both nations will rely rather on 
the word of a Turk than on that of a Servian. 

We had already left the fort, with its utter desolation, and 
were descending to the town on the side of the hill opposite 
to that we had climbed, when we encountered a party en- 
gaged in breaking in horses. In this art the Servians are 
well skilled; but they are inconsiderate of their animals, 
using a bit, the severity of which so distresses them that the 
head is thrown up, nez au vent; an attitude which most of 
the Turkish horses assume. Those we saw displayed a good 
deal of blood : they were of the Bosnian race, small, strong- 
built, and with good figures. The bullocks are of a fine 
white breed, remarkably large and handsome. 

There are no good springs in the fort ; consequently, all 
the water is brought from the river by sakajeea^* in barrels 
placed on wheels; and a large filtering-stone is a necessary 
appendage to every house. 

Entering the town, we walked through- the principal ba- 
zaar, which exhibited a busy scene, notwithstanding it was 
the Mussulman sabbath. The shops are entirely open to- 
wards the street, having neither doors nor windows; and the 
floors are a little raised, and covered with goods exposed for 
sale. The houses are built of wood or of bricks; some en- 

• Water-carriers. 
VOL, I — 5 
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tirely of one, some of the other, material. They are wretched 
habitations, many of them worse than the cabins of Irdand; 
and a few stand under a sand hill, several feet below the 
surface of the ground, and are fit for animals only, being of 
a construction so rude that they rannot possibly shelter the 
Inmates from the inclemency of the wedther. The chimnejra 
are of various Khapos : some arc quite crooked, made of wood 
and perched on sloping thatched roofs; others, again, are 
long cylinders of brickwork, with spiral lines of red, blue, and 
white, alternating with one another. 

Prince Milosch has two houses in the best part of the town. 
One of these is a neat building with green jalousies, but very 
unlike a royal residence. Over the door is his coat of arms; 
and in a glass case, preserved with the same honour which 
the Roman Catholics pay to their little madonnas and saintSy 
is the revered seal of the grand sultan, affixed to the firman 
constituting him prince of Servia. The other house has been 
occupied by the civil governor of the city, Efrem Obrenovichf 
ever since his brother Milosch deserted Belgrade and made 
Kragojcvacz his capital. Just opposite, stands the Greek 
church, where the prince and his people meet to worship; 
for the Greek is the national religion of Servia, and the few 
Turks residing here are connected with the garrison of the 
fort, which the Sultan still retains in his own hands. Close 
to the sacred edifice is the al)ode of the archbishop, a miae- 
rable dwelling, wholly destitute of comfort. The only build* 
ing of respectable appearance is the new custom-house, still 
unfinished, opposite to which were anchored several vessds 
laden with common pottery and salt from Moldavia. Hitherto 
Wallachia, which has the largest quantity of the last-named 
article, has supplied this market ; but latterly, the government 
have undertaken to work the mines on their own account 
They forgot, however, to buy those of Moldavia, which might 
have been purchased for a very trifling sum ; and the conse- 
quence is, that the Moldavians have undersold them and filled 
the market, getting rid of all their stock, while the Walla- 
chian salt is lying on hand. 

Before leaving the town, we paid a visit to an Englishman, 
who informed us that he had been in Belgrade a month, and 
that he purposed, with his wife, to pass the winter there; 
that he was treated with the greatest respect by Turks and 
Servians, and that he found himself as comfortable as he de- 
sired. There was a myst^y about him which we endea- 
voured to fathom, for, as a fellow-countryman, he called forth 
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our sympathies ; but our efforts failed. That an Englishman 
should voluntarily fix his residence in such a spot seemed 
passing strange. 

By the bank of the river, and in various other little desert 
patches in the vicinity, we observed large quantities of the 
tamarisk, rising to a height of seven or eight feet, with a top 
like asparagus ; also of the datura stramonium, or common 
thorn-apple, which grows as a weed, and, lower down the 
Danube, quite covers the banks, forming almost a jungle be- 
tween Ibrail and Galatz. For its narcotic properties it is 
used medicinally; and sometimes administered in cases of 
leprosy. 

From the Turkish shore we rowed in a few minutes to 
the Hungarian, and landed under a watch tower, one of the 
xnany which line the bank of the Save, constituting a sanita- 
ry cordon against an enemy more formidable than the Turks, 
Here a carriage was in readiness to take us back to Semlin 
as speedily as possible, lest, the fatal hour transgressed, we 
should be doomed to quarantine. Our road lay across a 
common converted by recent rains into a morass. The ve- 
hicle consisted of a few rails fastened to a frame on four 
wheels, in which some hay, covered by a blanket, formed a 
seat not very uncomfortable. As we drove along, our at- 
tention was attracted by some birds flying over our heads. 
They proved to be a heron and a covey of plovers ; birds 
loving desolation, and therefore Belgrade. At the same time 
we met a flock of sheep with short pointed horns, preceded 
by three rams, one of which was tied to a goat, who headed 
the party, dragging his prisoner with all the energy of an 
officer carrying a criminal to justice. The culprit moved 
sluggishly along, lagging as much as his rope would allow, 
and uttering a doleful sound like the crying of a child. 

We reached our destination before the evening closed in. 
Our appearance in such a vehicle, in travelling costume, and 
covered with dirt, may be supposed to have indicated any 
thing but dignity; yet we heard a little child, unaccustomed 
in this Ultima Thule of civilization to see any but Hun- 
garian peasants, exclaim in a note of surprise and fear, as 
he gazed on us, Edelmann, Edelmann ! or, Nobleman, No- 
bleman ! 

In the early part of the present century Servia was go- 
verned by Czerni Georges, a native who had served in the 
Austrian army. Enraged at the atrocities which the Turks 
practised on his countrymen, he resolved to free them from 
their state of thraldom, and assen^bl^d a small body of n>en, 
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by means of whom he k#»pt up a species of irregular warfare 
witli the infiflelii. At len«rth, his followers increasing, he 
openly rel)clled against the sultan, and expelled his troops 
finom the <*ountry. In return, ho was acknowledged as their 
prince by the Servians. Thouph ho refus**d the title, main- 
taining the utmost simplicity of dress and habits, yet he was 
Tirtuallv their licad, and artetl as a soveRMsn who had the 
good of his country at lioart. He dis<-i[)Iined a large body 
of troops accordinir to l!:e Kurn|>ean system, di?pensed jus- 
tice willj equity, an<l endeavoure*! to secure the independence 
of tlie province. The Porte was not indiflerent to the con- 
duct of her vassal, but more address and power than she 
possessed were requi!»ite to regain and maintain possession 
of Servia. She, therefore, with much wisdom, decided to 
resign it cjuicily into t!:e liands of a governor of its own, ex- 
acting: from him a tribute and suflerin? him to have the en- 
tire management of the internal |)olicy, while she garrisoned 
tlie forts and controlled the external relations. In the mean 
time, ( zerni Georges died, or fell, as some say, by the hand 
of Milosch < H)renovic!i, a cattle driver. This man first dis- 
tinguished himself in 1>07 as a bold insurgent in the insur- 
rection headed by the above-named patriot, to whom he was 
greatly inferior in point of ability. When the Porte resolTed 
to recojrnisc its rebellious province as a separate principality, 
Milo.=^'li was the most influential person in the country, 
having gradually risen into power ; and policy dictated thai 
lie should be nominated its ruler, under tlie title of IMnce of 
Servia. This was accordingly done; and in 1827 the dignity 
was guarantied to him and his heirs by Turkey and Russia; 
but his views are said to be now too liberal to please either 
of those courts. He is nearly sixty years of age, and has 
two sons and two daughters : the names of the sons are Bfi- 
lan and Michael. 

In its liberation from the direct control of Turkey, a new 
era has dawned on Servia. Milosch is desirous of confer- 
ring on his people the benefits of a constitution, and last year 
he met for the first time the unfledged representative of a 
national assembly; but he has to contend with unnumbered 
difficulties ; the want of efficient civil officers and of money, 
pride, prejudice, and the natural hatred of innovation. StUI, 
something has been already effected. His attention has been 
turned to a simplification of the laws, and the mode of taza- 
tion ; he has fixed the legal demand on each member of the 
principality; released the serfs from thraldom; and dedared 
every Senrian firee. How would the spirits have rejoiced of 
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the ancient Servi^ and SkLvi, men whose names are identi- 
fied with servitude and slavery in every language of Europe, 
could they have anticipated the day which, under the benign 
influence of Christian princes, should proclaim liberty to the 
JSerf and freedom to the Slave / 



CHAPTER IV. 

VOYAGE ON THE DANUBE— FROM SEMLIN TO 

ORSCHOVA. 

At a very early hour on the following morning we were 
summoned to return to the steamer, the captam having 
resojved to start at 5 a. m., though the voyage to Mol- 
dova was not expected to occupy more than eight hours. 
We weighed anchor with the promise of a fine day, and, 
passing quickly the mouth of the Save which we had yester- 
day explored, found ourselves again under the wails of the 
once proud, but now fallen, Belgrade. The sun was in the 
act of rising; and the sky was gilded with the brightest 
orange hues deepening into the lovely colour of the golden 
orb itself, but without its dazzling splendour. , Just above, a 
few dark purple clouds were forming themselves into every 
conceivable shape, while here and tliere they opened to dis- 
play a roseate, or brighter crimson, or some other indescri- 
bable and inimitable, tint. The moon was visible; and her 
crescent form, the emblem of Turkey, yet lingered over the 
city. The elegant minarets of the mosques, while pointing 
to the glorious sight above, still attracted our attention be- 
low, as they cast a magic beauty over a spot to which they 
yielded its single charm. The castle of the pasha rising in 
the rear, with this architectural forest in the foreground, 
seemed like the dynasty it represents, decayed and ready 

♦ The SeiTi inhabited Servia, and the Sclavi, or Slavi, the adjoining 
province of Sclavonia. The Sclavonians, now subject to Austria, have 
already been liberated from the slavery under which their forefathers 
groaned. Though the government of this empire does not merit the 
epithet benign when compared wiih that of England, yet it does so 
when contrasted Vith the iron rule of the ancient conquerors of Scla- 
vonia. See pages 41 and 42. 

5* 
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to fnll, yot proud and AHHumingi now, indeed, weak and 
powerlcHH, y4*t cxultin); in tho ancient gloriefi with which 
poetry nnd niiitorjr invent it. 

Tho Dnniibe, entnrf^ed to nearly three-(|UArtcri of a mile 
in width, windH itH way, now between hilln and now through 
A oultiviited phiini nt one time, aeparatinjij; into two and 
even thn*e or four bninrhoM, formula; iHlnndM of varioui 
iiziCHi nt another coUorting itM HtrngKlinjij; watfrn into one 
vait HtriMun, and rollinjij; them (h)wn Hhiwly and mnjcaticallj 
towurdH the nva. INjrHuiiiu; a Houth-eaHtern courHe, it paiMt 
Hemi*ndria, the AureuH MonH of the lloniunH. The citjf 
once d(*Mi)i;nated l)^ mo hifty a name, \h now no more. An- 
other huM been bndt on tho Hito, nnd ban fiiHen in itH turn 
under (he hand of time. Of thin lant all tlint MtirviveH in a 
curiouM trinn|j;ular fort in ruinH| twenty-three of wIionc towcri 
are Htnndin;(. One of the three HideH frontn the wateri and 
if reimircd nnd propoily f^arriMoned, itH ^unn would com- 
mand the navij^alion of thi; river: now it Hcrven only as A 
token of the fltH'tin); iiuturo. of nil worldly ^randuur, and aa 
an indication of the tottoring Htate of the Mohammedan dj- 
nantv. Hoon after pnHhin^ thJH ruin, the Danubi* nHHumoa a 
north eaMtrrn direction, anil dividcM to form the iHland of 
Ontrova, about twelve mih^H in Icii^thi after which a pretty 
curve in itM courne expoHen to view thn town of Palnnka in 
Banat. Here the country in beautiful. On both nidcH low 
hilln, covered with folian^t*. or cultivated fieldM, lino the 
bankH| nnd nlantutiotiHof vineH nnd Indian corn benpenk the 
fertility of tlie noil. The rock im Mnndntone. liar^e flight! 
of wil(l duckH flew over our headn, mi{i;ratin^ to their winter 
quartei'Ni while Home ea;;l(*H, tho firnt we naw, told how far 
we had wandered towurdrt the countricH familiar with thii 
kini^ly race. 

In two houra more we arrived nt Moldovn, where we 
were informed that the nhallowM nnd rockH would not allow 
the Mteamer to proceed farther, and that a Minalt KndlHh 
boat, commanded by a Hritinh Mailor, would be rea(Iy to 
carry uh on at four o^cloi k the followinp; morning. Mere 
the (lanfi^rr of the D.mube. navi|ii;ation commenreH, and the 
next Hixty inileH are tlioMe which have oppo.sed ho many dif- 
ficultien to the eHtablinhment of n Hteam rommunication be- 
tween (*onHtatitinople and Vieinui. before leaving our 
veMHel, the paHHengeiM agreed that it wan due to the director! 
and to future travelleiM to enter in n book, kept for that 
purpose, their comnlaintH nn to minmnnagement. These 
they rtaHMod under tour hendM: FirHt, the intrusion ofgentle- 
men into the ladicn' apnrtmcnti Bccondly, smoking in the 
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caddy; Thirdly, the admission of" second-class " passengers 
to sit and dine in the first cabin; and Fourthly, shooting on 
deck, to the great alarm of the ladies. 

As Moldova does not boast an inn, the travellers had no 
alternative but to sleep on board the steamer. We rambled, 
however, among the cottages, and vftre struck with the 
entire absence of paint. Not a single door, window, shutter, 
nor gate is painted. The peasants are too poor to bestow 
so much of ornament on their houses, which are limited to a 
ground-floor, and are roofed with wood, arranged in small 
pieces like tiles. A double row of mulberry trees, extend- 
ing through the village, indicates that the silkworm is 
cherished as its ablest and most productive manufacturer. 
The inhabitants are a simple unsophisticated race, so little 
acquainted with the civilized modes of western Europe, that 
our captain, who resides among them, quaintly observed 
that we were in "Barbary;" while another man remarked 
that we were now **at the world's end.'' A villager, who 
sold us a draught of milk, insisted on our sharing with him 
some baked Indian corn, and, forcing into our hands the rest 
of his frugal meal, he added, with true liberality, ** I have a 
few plums; you must accept them also.*' 

Within a quarter of an hour's walk are some mines 
which yield three hundred thousand pounds of copper an- 
nually, and ^ive employment to many of the poor occupants 
of this and the neighbouring villages. 

At four o'clock in the morning, the captain of the steamer 
weighed anchor to return to Semlin; and at 5 a. m. his late 
passengers went on board the little bark that was to convey 
them to Orschova, a voyage of fifty-four miles, usually in 
fine weather accomplished in a day. The boat drew twenty 
inches of water and carried a mast; but was not large enough 
to take the luggage, which was sent, with the heavy mer- 
chandise, by a flat bottomed barge. It was covered, and 
admitted ten persons inside. Our party consisted of 
twelve, exclusive of eight boatmen and the pilot, or captain. 
The wind was contrary, and the rowers pulled as if they 
had never before h«ld an oar; no two keeping time. The 
fact was, they were peasants taken from the field or the 
tool, and as little accustomed to row as their own buffalos. 
One was a butcher, and one a blacksmith; two were gipsies, 
and the rest labourers. 

Before passing St. Helena on the left, we came to the 
island of Orlovicz, which is nearly four miles in length and 
said to contain the most productive land in the neighbour- 
hood. Beyond this, a black conical rock, called Babagaya, 
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riies out of the river, like a sentinel to guird iti rifj^iM and 
warn tlie voyager of cominir danj^ers. A little farther* Oft 
the south and Kervian bank, most picturesf|uely situate at 
the foot of a chain of steep rock^ liills, stands the fortreif 
of Kolumbat'A, whose three massive towers of {|;ranite9 graj 
with af^e, s|>eak of days when the prowess of the Moalioi 
was terrible in Kurope. At this point, two branches of tha 
Danube embracinji; the island ol Plovic7. unite, and niik 
throu^^h a narrow delile in the mountains; the river, whick 
in other places extends over three ijiiarters of a mile ia 
width, is here contracted within the limits of four hundred 
yards; and the hills on either shore, rising more perpendi^ 
cularly than before, approach each other. 

Through this pass the wind blew boisterously. The 
waters had formed themselves into waves under ita in- 
fluence, and the niotley crew could ill weather the storms 
though the stream was with us, they lost ground, and at 
length resolved to tow the v/.*iwel from the llungarian sidef 
accordin<^ly, they jumped out and waded to land; but the 
diiliculty of scrambling along the bank, where a road is only 
in process of formation, was great; in many places they 
were compelled to have recourse to their hands, and in 
otliers climbed over masses of laige broken rock which 
formed so bad a stepping-piace that the danger of falling 
was imminent. The obstacles thus opposed to the sailors 
were great; and on such ground they pulled with little suc- 
cess against the wind; while the clouds became darker tnd 
denser, and reminded us that the e(|uinoK was not far dis- 
tant. Hoon, however, an oiKMiing in the mountains aUbrded 
more space to the angry elements, whose violence compa- 
ratively subhiding, we were dragged through the dangerous 
pass in safety. 

it has already been mentioned that the whole of this coast 
from Semiin to the frontier of Wallachia is under martial 
law and lined with watch-towers, erected at intervals of 
about a mile. In each of these two sentinels are posted, 
who, by turns, keep guard against intruders from Servis, 
and prevent infringement of the (juarantine laws. They 
belong to the colonies above alluded to, and serve for six 
months at a time, once in their lives; after which, they are 
free, except on emergencies, when they must again take 
duty; but they cannot be sent away from their lands, unless 
during war. Two of these men called themselves Walla- 
chians, telling us they were not Hungarians, though in the 
Austrian army; and they persisted in maintaining that the 
spot on which they then stood was Wallachis, not Hungary. 
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On this latter point they were mistaken, for Banat is a pro- 
vince of Hungary; but the district in which our conversation 
was held is called the Wallachi-lUyrian district, probably 
because it was originally peopled from the neighbouring 
principality of Wallachia by persons whose descendants 
adopted the Iltyrian language. 

The dwellings of these poor fellows are formed, like Nor- 
wegian houses, of the trunks of trees, roughly hewn and 
placed one upon another, then pitched in the interior; the 
door and a hole in the top serve to let out the smoke. The 
hut is usually built under an overhanging rock, and thus 
sheltered from the extreme severity of the winds to which 
this mountainous tract is subject. In common with all the 
peasantry, these men wore shoes which are nothing more 
than soles strapped over the ankles and toes by means of 
narrow slips of leather cut parallel to one another. Their 
whole stock of provisions appeared to be a few pounds of 
meal, contained in a skin of which the fur was outside. 

Close to the fortress of Kolumbatz a sand-bank stretches 
across tlie river, sometimes higher, and sometimes lower, 
according to circumstances. Oti this, as there were only 
eighteen inches of water while our boat drew twenty, we 
struck: and some time elapsed, and many fears were excited, 
before we could resume our course. With all these unto- 
ward circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that it was 
near noon before we reached Berzasta, a Banatian village 
fifteen miles from Moldova. 

Here the country becomes more woody. The chestnut, 
that charm of English scenery, is wanting; but beech, ash, 
and elm, with a few limes and oaks, cover the hills to their 
very summits. The wild walnut, too, adds its rich green 
foliage to the forest, at the foot of which a thousand children 
of Flora scatter their seeds, and difilise their fragrance. 
Sometimes the mountains appear to separate and stand in 
columns to guard the venerable Ister in his progress to the 
turbid Euxine; at others, they form one continuous chain, 
varying in height and colouring: here, rude and irregular, 
they rise abruptly from the water; there, though less fre- 
quently, the ascent is sloping and gradual: in one place, the 
rock stands out isolated and bare, terrifying by its tllitness 
and naked barrenness; in another, it recedes, richly clothed 
with verdure varied by the most exquisite tints, in which 
scarlet-creepers blend their brilliant hues. 

Along the Banatian side a road is in process of formation, 
which will provide a better communication than now exists 
between Moldova and Orschova: but at present, only the 
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rounh oiidinn of a |mth \n trnrr<l in (ho rock, through which 
a grrnt imrt of (hv |)roj(*c(«Ml lino muHt bo cut: whoh it ii ae« 
GOinpliHluMl, truvolliTH will bo nblo to onjoy (bin lovoly ice- 
ncry without HubjoctinK thoniHolvoH to tho porilR of nnvigAling 
tho rivor. Tbu workliuH boon long HUit|)ontlo(l for want w 
fundni or, lit lonnt, it hiiH boon oonfinod tu a Rnmll tract 
tiuaror Orrtcbova, wboro nino mili*H hnvo atroacly coHt four- 
teen tbouNuml pouniUi nnd mxty tliotiRnnd nioro arc rc(|^uired 
to |MM'foot tho undorlnking. 'I^ho govornniont appropriate a 
portion of (bo proiluco of (bo finit niinoH to tho improvement 
of tho Diinubo iinil itHbnnkii) but tho Mint in inconitidorablei 
and it may bo doubled wbotbor nnj plan, linving for iti ob* 
jccl. a facility of communication wbirli involvon an inter- 
change of thought and knowledge, would nieoi with en* 
couragomoni from AuHtria. 

Near lior/.nnta in a rnngo of low rockH, forming a lonjn 
ridge, like a hugo crocoddo'n bark, in (ho middle of the ri- 
ver. ThiH once oxiondod conciidorably fnr(hor| but on the 
Dunntian mdo it ban boon blown up, and a channel, nix feet 
in deiilh, Iuih boon oxravatod. lioyond thin, a largo rock, 
Gallon liovoli, riHon novond foot out. of tho watori anuat some 
little dJHtanco tho riuht bank oxblbitH a curiouR fornmtioni 
The lowont part in bidden by treoH*. in the centre in ncen a 
thick and alnnrnt hori/.ontal layer of rod marble* on which 
rcMtH another and parallel one of limo. Above thene, all is 
confunion. The superior Htrata Hoom to have boon toimcd In 
the gand)oN of nature in every pofiHiblo direction, and to 
have allKhtod in ponitioiifi defying doHcription. Tho effect 
is beautiful, and cannot fail to call forth the admiration of 
every npoclator. 

From liery.aNta to Hwinity.a, a diManco of flftecn miles, 
the river purnuoH a Houthorn cournos and it Ih between these 
limitH that itn navigation iH (he mont dangoroun, with the 
exception of tho I'orte de For, beyond Ornchova. Within 
half a mile, three roefn of rockn, at Homo diiilance from one 
another, croHH tho Danuboi each eilectually preventing the 
transit of boatn except where a ninglo narrow oponin|f; a fiords 
a paHMiKc to a umalt oiio| at the name time the fall is consi- 
derable, being eleven foot in that half mile: (ho rapidity of 
tho fitronm Ih therefore accelerated, and it rotjuires no or- 
dinary nkitl to pilot a vonnoI between the rockrt. Wo saW 
and hoard (he roaring of the breakerH at a dlNtancof and, 
curiouHJy enouKiit they curled their hoadH to moot us| for 
such WMH the gale of wind in our teeth, that the waves were 
blown contrary tf» the courne of the current. Tho sailors 
encouraged one another in the lllyrian tongue to encounter 
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the mighty rush of waters '* with lusty sinews," each re- 
proaching his fellows with idleness, and referring to his own 
prowess. This is the Banatian fashion: the English sailor 
nas his mode; the Neapolitan cries out "Macaroni;" the 
Greek invokes his saints; and the Indian screams '* Ram, 
Ran)." , In each case the words used are different, but the 
object is the same. The burden of the song is, 

<* Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast." 

Th^ first of the lines of rock referred to is called Izlas, 
and the last Graben.* They are all seen when the water 
is low; but as it was high when we crossed, only one or two 
isolated points exhibited themselves amidst the white foam 
of the breakers. For a steamer to pass these stony ramparts 
at all seasons is, of course, impossible;! but it is m contem- 
plation to make a canal by taking in a portion of the river, 
twenty or thirty yards in width and twelve hundred in 
length, building a wall in the water, and at the same time 
deepening the channel. It is feared, however, that the vast 
masses ofice which float down the Danube may carry away 
this barrier. To place the matter beyond a doubt, a piece 
of the projected wall was raised two years ago; but it proved 
to be too low and the ice floated over it, so that the experi- 
ment yet remains to be tried. 

Near this point, one feature, out of many most striking 
and beautiful, arrests attention. In the midst of rich foliage 
on the mountains, a solitary rock rises with a bold bluff* out- 
line, its sides rugged, bare, and perpendicular; it outtops all 
the neighbouring hills, and the summit is clothed with a few 
stunted trees, like the straggling hairs on the head of age. 

As far as the Graben, the Danube continues to wind for 
some leagues through a long and narrow deflle; its waters 
being sixty feet in depth: but immediately beyond, on 
rounding a corner, the voyager finds himself, as if by magic 
influence, placed on a vast lake, extendinrj many miles in 
length. The effect is electrical; and sucli the^exquisite 
beauty of the scenery, that some of our party, faiiTiliar with 
the Rhine and the Rhone, acknowledged they had seen no- 
thing comparable to this. On each side, hills rise, range 
after range, in long and beauteous lines, richly covered with 

• Graben is probably so called on account of its havings proved a 
watery grave to many; from the German Grab, a grave. 

f The ArgO steamer, however, once effected a passage, when the 
river was very full: and the Pannonia has performed asimiUu* feat since 
these notes were penned* 
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loxariant verdure, and tinned, when we saw them, with the 
iris-hues of autumn. On the ri§;iit stands the little island of 
Poretz, known to the ancients by the name of Ad Serapulos, 
on which a Greek church rears its elegant form; and jost 
beyond, is the Servian town of Milanovacz, beautifullj si- 
tuate, and built within the last few vears under Milosch. A 
little fleet of Turkish boats, with their white triangular sails 
bleached in the sun, was before us, in full view; while od 
the opposite coast the town of Swinitza, the red and black 
marble quarry of Graben, the solitary watch towers of the 
sanita, the solemn marching sentinel, and the light and sim- 
ple forms of the Banatian boats, hollowed like the canoe of 
an Esquimaux out of a single tree, gave an air of variety and 
interest to the scene. 

Throughout the whole voyage from Moldova to Orschovai 
the river wears the appearance of a succession of lakes. Bvery 
turn presents one of different shape and dimensions. That 
of the Graben may be about seven miles long, very nearij 
a mile broad,* and six feet deep, with a bottom of rock and 
sand; at its extremity, on the left, are three towers, called 
Tricola, now serving only as a resting-place for the eye 
which loves the picturesque. From Swinitza the Danube 
flows for some distance in an easterly direction, and thou 
nearly north, forming within a few miles three sides of a 
triangle. In such a course it is difficult to understand how 
the wind could be always against us, yet so it was; and oar 
voyage, expected to be completed in ten hours, had already 
been extended over fourteen, and more than a quarter still 
remained to be accomplished when we reached, at 8 p. sc.y 
the little Banatian village of Plawischewitz. i 

Much of our delay was, doubtless, attributable to the an- i 
favourable weather; but more to the gross inefficiency of the j 
sailors, over whom the good-natured English captain had i 
little influence and no authority. They rowed when thcj 
liked, and how they liked. Every now and then two left 
off*, to smoke; and when they had finished, two more took 
the pipe: now and then they slept a little; and at other times 
amused themselves with pulling six oars on one side, and 
two on the other. For four weeks this boat had not made 
tlie voyage from Moldova, because there had been no pas- 
sengers. Owing to the paucity of these, the steam company 
are unwilling to keep up an establishment of sailors; and 

* The Danube here attains its extreme width, which is five thousand 
and eighty-three feet Its narrowest part is just beyond Dubova^ 
where it is only three hundred and seventy feet wide. 
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when travellers arrive for the lower Danube, peasants are 
enticed to row the boat for four days for the sum of five shil- 
lings. Thej go to Orschovaand back again; fifty-four miles 
with the stream, and as many ngainst it; this being probably 
their first and last essay with an oar. When the Danube 
becomes a fashionable resort, a better arrangement will, 
doubtless, be effected. 

At Plawischewitz, the first object was to procure accom* 
roodation for the travellers. No inn exists in the place; but 
from Mr. Vasarkelyi, the superintendent of works on the 
road above referred to, who resides h(*rc, occupying the 
only decent house in the village, we received the greatest 
possible civility. He made up three beds for the ladies, and 
supplied the sentlemen with hay and blankets, besides hos- 
pitaoly providing the whole party with supper and break- 
fast. 

Leaving our kind host at 8 a. m., we soon reached the 
remains oT a road running for several miles on the Servian 
bank of the Danube. This was the work of Trajan in his 
second campaign against the Dacians, who occupied the 
countries now called Wallachia, Moldavia, and Transylva- 
nia; it was hewn out of the solid rock, in which, at regular 
intervals, arc square holes, evidently intended to sustain 
projecting bars, with a view to widen the road, every trace 
of which is now and then lost, and after awhile recovered. 
What remains is three feet broad and three feet above the 
level of the river, when full. Eight miles beyond its first 
appearance, opposite to the village of Ogradena, is a tablet 
cut in the side of the hill, about Four feet square and twelve 
from the surface of the water; on each side is a winded ani- 
mal rampant, and above are four large roses, all in basso 
relievo: this contains an incription which from the boat we 
deciphered with difficulty; and had we landed, even for an 
instant, we should have subjected ourselves to a quarantine 
of ten days. The words are as follow: 

IMP. OAES. DIVI NERVA F. 

NRRVA TRAJAN. AUGUST. OERM. 

PONTIFEX MAX. TRIB. P. O. XXXIII. 

Over another part of the road is a second similar tablet, 
with this inscription, 

TR. CASARE AUSPICE 

AUGUST. IMPERATOR. 

TRIB. P. OP. XXXIII. 

LBOIO XV SOTTH, BT Vt MAOBDONIO, 

VOL. I.— ^ 
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At Casarn» about a nilc from Plawiachcwitz, we diiciii* 
barked to see the oew road to Orachova. A great portkMi 
of it is excavated out of the natural rock, huge maaactof 
which hang over, threatening de&tniction to some unwary 
passenger; but in other parts, sufficient soil exists for the 
work to proceed without digginc into the stonj strata. A 
parapet u raised on the outside, of marble found on tli# 
spot, which bears a fine polish. Six hundred men are em- 
plojed; but in order to accomplish the undertaking in a few 
jears, a much larger number ought to be at work. 

As we walked along the shore, we met some joang wo* 
men in the Wallachian costume. They wore a loose blanket* 
robe, and a belt of worsted, of various colours, about el^t 
inches wide, from which strings of the same material hong 
down to the knee, forming a fringe a foot and a half long* 
Their legs and feet were bare. 

Proceeding a little farther, we climbed by a periloat 
staircase to a celebrated cave known bj the name of Ve- 
dranische Hcille, where three hundred Austrians under Ge- 
neral Vedran defended themselves in the last Turkish war 
for three months, and then gained their point by capitola- 
tion. The entrance is by a narrow passage difficult of ac- 
cess, and eluding even a scrutinizing search; and the cava 
is lighted by a little hole in the top, itself inaccessible, be- 
ine the apex of a pyramidal rock seven hundred feet in 
height. It contains a powder-magazine and a well. 

Here the Danube makes a sudden turn, and the view k 
l)eatttiful. An amphitheatre of hills, rising from fifteen hun- 
dred to three thousand feet, encloses the river, giving it the 
appearance of a lake, in the centre of which stands an island 
clothed with foliage. Forests of beech, ash, and elm deck 
the slopes, and the wild beauty of nature is unmarred faj 
the hand off man. After passing out of this apparently na- 
tural basin, the stream becomes much narrower; and the 
hills, which are of limestone mixed with red marble and 
quartz, are more abrupt and less thickly covered with wood* 
The scenery is exceedingly wild. Here a huge fissure, 
known by the name of Punicova, passes through a rock 
nearly two thousand feet in width, and terminates in the 
opposite valley. On the Turkish coast, facing the fearful 
retreat of Vedranische Holle, an exquisitely wooded moun- 
tain, called Sterbutz, rises to a height of two tliousand three 
hundred and twenty-eight feet; and farther on, a number 
of hills, standing like inverted stalactites en masse, yield 
variety to the scene. Among these a giant form towers 
here and there aboye the rest; and, just beyond the yillage 
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of Dubova, the beautj of the prospect is enhanced bj the 
approach towards each other of the opposite banks, and the 
contraction of the river to its narrowest width, a hundred 
and twentj-three yards. 

Five miles farther, being ten from oar starting point, a 
little church, with a red tower and dome, pointe out the 
village of Ogradena, whence to Orschova the distance is six 
miles and the scenerj less striking. On the left, a "flat is* 
land intervenes between the main branch of the river and 
the hills; and when these meet again, the latter have lost 
their height and beautj; one bank assumes the character of 
a plain, and the other is less woodj and romantic. 

Orschova is beautifully situate at the extreme south-east 
point of Hungary, on the frontier of Wallachia and Servia, 
and skirted by a common, covered with dwarf elder trees, 
not higher than small shrubs. The Danube flows at its feet; 
and above, are the declining summits of the grand chain of 
the Carpathian mountains; which, gently emerging near 
Presburg from the extensive plains of Hungary, make the 
circuit of its northern frontier, and, after separating it from 
Poland, assume a south-eastern course, dividing it from 
Moldavia; then, suddenly turning to the west, form its 
southern boundary on the Wallachian side. It is surprising 
that a locality so important should be the site of a petty vil- 
lage, and that the command of it should be a post of little 
honour; but this is probably owing to the fact that the whole 
frontier is a colony of soldiers; hence no one place requires 
a strong military force. There is nothing in the village it- 
self to attract attention, except a large open building with- 
out walls, the roof of which Is supported by pillars. In the 
centre is a long narrow space, encircled by a wooden fence 
and appropriated to the exchange of goods with the Servians, 
who cross the water three days in the week to carry on their 
traffic within this railing, under the eye of health-officers. 
Articles not supposed to convey infection are purchased from 
tliem, and any thing may be sold to them; but the money re- 
ceived by the Banatians must be passed through a bowl of 
vinegar. 

As the steamer was not appointed to start from Scala 
Cladova for four days, and as there is no inn in that place, 
we decided to wait at Orschova, where the accommoaation 
is better than could be anticipated from the size of the vil- 
lage. The reason for the apparently unnecessary delay be- 
tween Moldova and Cladova soon became manifest; for our 
baggage-boats, with the passengers of the second cabin, in- 
itead of reaching Orschova in one day, 5r, as we did, in one 
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and a ImlC did not arrive (ill the third. Tim fourth WM nfl« 
cemarily occupied in clcnrini^ (hn ^oodii through tho frontier 
cuHtom-houMs and in other continirent buNineniii nor was it 
till tho filth, nt the hour ori^inallj hxed for tho niiilina; of tha 
■teamcr from (ylndova, thnt they utarted from Omcnova to 

ioin it. TheMc boiitH u\\\t}\\ vtaiWy hnvo proceeded on tha 
burth dnyi m, owing; to (he rnpidity of tlie utream, onljT a 
iihort time in recpiired for the vovnjjie to (Mndovn: but the 
aailorH, who nre itccotnpiinied by lienlth-onicern, nrc obliged 
to return before NUUMet or to numnit to (piiirnntine| and the 
cauHO which nccelernten their dencent proportionately re- 
tardfi their eourfte up ngnini ho tlint, unlenH they Ntnrt at an 
early hour, they rnnnot re^;iiin home before nifi^nt: hence no 
boat leiiveM OrNchovn except in the mornin|j;. 

One of our Hpnre thyn wiin devoted to iin excumion to 
Mehndia, n town about twerily niileH north of OrHrhova, fa- 
mouM foritN mineral bathii. 'rhouKli the ruin poured in tor* 
renin, and the only conveyance to be procured wan a cart 
without Nprinf^H, compoHcil of boardH rudely nailed together, 
yot Nome of our party rcHolved on the expedition. A mat 
waH thrown over the vehicle, and two truNHen of itraw 
formed n neat. Four little horneH, not larger than ponicii 
were driven by two ragged peananlH who acted an coachman 
and pOHlillion. A hat, nuch um oim' coalheuverM wear, filmded 
• each dark gipHy-like vi^age| while the drenH of thene ntrnnge 
beingH wan a Nort of blanketing, patched and repntched, and 
then torn and patched again, mo tnat probably little remained 
of the original garb. Willi thin enuipage we ntarted for Me- 
hadia. The road lien through vnlleyn,7lanked by hilln rich- 
ly clothed with verdure, and doubly beautiful in their au- 
tumnal lintn. ]iy i(n nide tlown the river O/.erna, u rapid 
mountain ntream, whouc watern, increaned by the rain, raged 
foamingly over every rock and Htono that impeded their runh- 
ing courne. On the left, we panned tho ruinn ol nn acpieducti 
where nix tall archen are ntdl ntanding. Opponite to thii, 
■oine peananin were employed in raining ii temporary bridge 
by meann of the trunkn ol trcen, to nupply the place of one 
which the torrent had carried away, i'lie ncenery on both 
niden in romantic to a great degree | and though the pleanuro 
of the excumion wan much dimininhed by the weather and 
the dincomfort of the vehicle, yet we were well compennatod. 
An we approached Mehadia, our courne lay along the banka 
of a river of the namo name, an wild and navage an the 
C'Acrna, into which it dinemboguen itn troubled watern. 

Arriving at the town, wo innuired for nomc ruinn of which 
Wfl had heard, but ih vain. The people apeak the illyriaii 
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lingua^e, nd our German was vniDtelligible to them. One 
«ian» however, directed U8 to an ancient fortress about two 
miles off. We pursued the road for double that distance in 
the midst of a pouring rain which threatened to brin^ down 
our frail covering upon our heads; but finding nothing, we 
were compelled to return. On re-entering the town, we 
perceived the dismembered fragments of a fort, with«a larare 
mass of solid stone-work, crowning a hill, but were uname 
to prosecute any farther our search. 

In the inn where we dined, two cards, curiously printed, 
were affixed to the wall. On one of these was inscribed, 

**OoTT ERHALTR 

Unsern guteh 
Ferdinand!" 

or, " Goil preserve our good Ferdinand!" On the other 
was a polite request that every body would be so kind as to 
pay ready money. The letters were capitals, and each was 
formed by the coloured figure of a man represented in a cer- 
tain attitude with something in his hand. At a distance 
the words were perfectly legible, and the figures not dis- 
cernible: on a near inspection, the letters were entirely lost, 
and nothing but the figures appeared. 

The mode of hanging gates in the interior of the Banat is 
curious. They are made with the upper bar projecting very 
far behind, and piled with heavy wood; so that, when hung 
upon a stump, the point of which passes through the bar, the 

?;ate is nearly balanced and swings upon the stump as its 
iilcrum. Some of the peasants wear leathern coats, and 
cloaks lined with wool: and here we observed, for the first 
time on this frontier, the girdle, or waistband, worn by all 
Asiatics. A large sock of blanketing is sometimes brought 
over the ankle and allowed to hang down in loose folds on 
the foot, which is protected by a red boot made of fragrant 
Russia leather. 

' With their heads turned homewards, our little nags gaU 
loped as fast as wc could wish, and faster than we had ever 
been carried by the heavy horses of Germany. They soon 
brought us to the turning which loads to the baths, and the 
drivers were ordered to take that road, but nothing would 
induce them to comply. They urged that it was too late in 
the evening; that the horses were fatigued; and that even 
now daylight would not last to carry us direct to our inn. 
They had reason on their side, and the result proved that 
tbey were correct; for it was dark long before our return. 

6* 
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In the vicinity of the baths* which are now quite a fathion- 
ablc reaort, there ia a little village, consiating of aboat 
twenty good lodging-hoosea, and a large inn containing 
between one and two hundred bed-rooma, aupported at the 
empcrorV expense. The name given to the spot ia Herca- 
lesbad, fruin a tradition that Hercules bathed in a dark 
cavern, access to which is by a small aperture not large 
enough to allow a man to enter erect. The natural aprina 
which supplies the baths is impregnated with sulphurettei 
hydrogen gas, and the water, whose temperature is 45® of 
Reaumur, or 133° of Fahrenheit, is found to be beneficial 
in cutaneuus and hvpochondriacal cases. There is nothing 
very remarkable in the place itself; the beauty of the scenery 
in the neigh buurhucMl is that which a traveller should not 
lose; and this we enjoyed as much as the unfavourable ttatft 
of the weather permitted. 



CHAPTER V. 

VOYAGE ON THE DANUBE— FROM ORSCHOVA IN HUN- 
GARY TO SCALA CLADOVA IN WALLACHIA 

The following morning all the passengers started for 
Scala Cladova, twelve miles fromOrschova, having embarked 
on a wide flat-bottomed barge, the only sort of boat of the re- 
quii»ite hizc which can pass the ridge of rocks called by the ap- 
propriate name of Porte de Fcr, because it eftectaally cloaea 
the navigation of the Danube. The morning was fine and the 
excjuisite scenery around glowed in all the loveliness with 
which the God of nature has invested it. The first object that 
attracted our attention was the fort of NcuOrschova, stand- 
ing in the middle of the stream, two and a half miles below Or- 
schoya, and garrisoned by Turks, as are all the fortresses in 
Servia. Thus far, the islands in the river are held by Aus- 
tria; but the Porte retains possession of this as an outpost. 
We sailed on the Servian side, close under the windows of 
the governor's harem, and were able to perceive the naked- 
ness of the land and the utter inciiiciency of this fort in case 
of war, as it is out of repair and commanded by the neigh- 
bouring Hunj^arian hills: not so, however, the small castle 
called Fort £lizabeth,a little lower down, which is likewise 
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in the hands of the Moslims; it is situate on the slope of the 
mountains, overhung and protected by their tops, and is fur- 
nished on all sides with embrasures for guns and musketry. 
Near these, on the left, in a narrow valley terminating on 
the bank of the river, is the frontier custom-house of Hun- 
gary and Wallachia^ and from this point the Danube flows 
uirough territory tributary to Turkey, having Wallachia on 
one side and Servia on the other. Here a turn in the river 
opens a majestic view. On the right, a bold, barren peak 
01 rock rises, like a gigantic pyramid, in the midst of luxu- 
riantly clothed hills; beyond which a low arm of land, pro- 
jecting towards a cfTrve on the opposite bank and apparently 
bounding the water, causes it to assume the appearance of a 
lakei whde the solemn murmur of distant breakers interrupts 
the silence of a scene where nature herself seems awed into 
stillness. This noise gradually increases with every hun- 
dred yards the vessel advances, till the terrific roar of the 
mighty element overcoming its natural enemies succeeds to 
tranquillity and repose. 

A mile farther, on the opposite side, are traces of a canal 
formed in the time of Trajan for the purpose of avoiding the 
reef which, stretching across the river, gives rise to the 
breakers, rendering the navigation for small boats dangerous, 
and for large vessels impracticable. A coal barge that ha- 
zarded the experiment not long ago still remains on the ridge, 
with two rocks through her bottom, a warning to adventu- 
rous sailors. Since an insuperable obstacle is thus opposed 
to the progress of a steamer, except in an unusually swollen 
state of the river, it is proposed to cut a canal two and a 
half English miles in length, partly through the channel of 
the old one, and partly in a more direct line traced by a 
branch of the Danube, which might, with little difficulty, be 
identified with the projected undertaking. The expense, 
in a country where labour is so cheap, would not be great; 
and it is probable that in the course of ten or twelve years 
something of the kind will be effected. There is, however, 
one great difficulty to be contended with. The fall of the 
river is unusually great; it is even perceptible to the eye, 
being eighteen feet in half a mile in the neighbourhood of the 
Porte de Fer. In consequence of this and the subjacent 
rocks, the stream is full of whirlpools and rapids, and the 
current flows at the rate of thirteen and a half miles per 
hour;* a velocity such that it is scarcely possible for the 

• It is possible tluit there may be some error in this statement re- 
garding the rapidity of the current. The English captain of the boat 
between Moldova and Orschova told the autlior that it is ** thirteen 
and a half feet a second, or thirteen and a half miles an hour/' Novir^ 
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piddles of a gteamcr to overcome i(| to that the Tenel mutt 
under any circumstancet be toweil hack at a very slow paee. 
A little b(»at usually requires for this purpose twelve ozen| 
a large one» forty. 

Desirous of seeing the vestiges of Trajan's canal and the 
line of that projectetl» we left the boat, with most of o«r iisN 
low-passengf rs, and walked along a portion of the suppoied 
course of the former. While on shore, we passed several 
Moslim and Christian natives, all habited in their peculiar 
garbs; which, contrasting with those of our little partv* pre- 
sented as curious a melange of costumes as can well be im- 
agined. On one si<le were seen the lorig blanket drettet of 
the Servians, open in front and reaching to the feetf with the 
coloured turbans, gaudy ceintures, and flowing robes of the 
Turks: on the other, two Armenian Catholic priests, in their 
sombre canonicals and large slouched hats, wore accompt* 
nied by a Turkish Jew with Israclitish face and Mohamme- 
dan i^arb: in front were an Knglifth ludy and three gentlemen; 
while the Hungarian health-officers, bringing up the rear» 
added their oflicial livery to the variety exhibited by the 
motley group. To theite individuals we were indebted for 
our escape from the ** durance vile " of a quarantine which, 
l)etween Turkey and Wallachia, as between Wallachia and 
Austria, is never less than ten days; and when plague ex- 
ists to any extent, is fixed at twenty days. 

Passing the Servian villages of Sibb and Kladosicxa* we 
reached Scala Cladova, where we were disappointed in not 
meeting the expected steamer. The bag8;age was put on 
shore, as the sailors were compelled to return the same day 
to Orschova; and on their departure we found ouraelves 
fairly launched on the |>enalty side of the quarantine boun- 
dary. At this moment one of our party inominously sneezedf 
upon which most of the others turned to make the usual 
salutation, and one of them took off his hat, profoundly bow- 
ing; but the omen was a bad one, and consorted with our un- 
fortunate position.* 

at a foot per neconcl ii not the same ai a mile per hour, he evidently 
made a mistRkc. The next clay when the author was qucitioning the 
engpncer at Plaw'ischewitz as to how many milcn per hour the current 
runs in another pai t, he stated that he could not answer tliat question, 
for he liad never made the calculation) but that he knew it to be ao 
many feet per second. Hence it is probable that the estimate of the 
atrcain's rapidity at the Porte dc Fer was made in feet per secoml, not 
in miles per hour. In this case, its velocity would be less then ten 
miles per hourt wliich is nearer the apparent rate, and more probable, 
than that mentioned above. 

* In almost eveiy country some fear or prejudice k oomiected with 
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It was now time to look about for a lodging. But the 
more we searched the more we were convinced of the im- 
practicabilitj'of obtaining accommodations for the night in 
Scala Cladova. This ** head station," as it is called, of the 
steamer, is a village of thirty or forty huts, formed of hur- 
dles, the interstices of which are, in some filled with claj, 
in others left to give free vent to the air. A few are cover- 
ed with rusfies; many with mud; of which two materials all 
the chimneys are constructed; and several houses exhibit 
nothing but a roof, with a door in it; the rest of the habita- 
tion being under-ground. These miserable dwellings con- 
sist of a single room without windows, lighted and aired by 
the door: each stands by itself on a common, unprotected 
by any sort of enclosure. The only bed that the village af- 
fordea was one raised board in a hut, on which three blan- 
kets might be spread; and this was secured by the Armenian 
priests and the Jew. In such a dilemma, with the possibility 
of passing two or three days before the arrival of the steam- 
er, which we concluded to have been detained by bad wea- 
ther, no alternative remained but to send to the authorities 
of Tchernitz, a little town ab(|ut ^\q miles off, built on the 
site of a Roman station called Termes. This the English 
consul undertook to do; and in a few hours we and oar 
coantryman were, by his kindness, conveyed thither. As 
some time, however, elapsed before preparations for our de- 
parture could be made, we had an opportunity of looking 
around. 

On the opposite side of the river, on the site of the an- 
cient ^gela, stands Feth Islam, called by the Wallacliians 
Turkish Cladova: the fort is garrisoned by Turks and the 
town peopled by Servians. A tall elegant minaret close to 
the ramparts forms a striking object in the prospect. Here 
the mosque and the citadel not inappropriately meet toge- 
ther; for in the countries of Islam the preacner counsels 
the sword, and the sword propagates the faith. The sce- 
nery on the banks of the Danube, which, to the east of the 
Porte de Fer, becomes gradually less and less interesting 
from the diminished size of the hills, here loses all its beau- 



the act of sneezing; probably from Its having been long regarded as a 
symptom of the plague. Thus, in Egland, our grandfathers were accus- 
tomed to salute the sneezer with " (iod bless you!" On the continent 
some such kindly wish is still usually expressed. In Spain every per- 
son present makes a low bow to the unfortunate one, as he is consi- 
deredf while Italian courtesy is manifested by " Sakite J" "Felicitil" 
or, to » young married lady •* Figlio masphio!'' 



rO WAt.liAdttlAN fiONl'l/MM. 

iyi hill dm rivrr irlniim Mm Krntiilpiir ivlilcli «iiUllff« It to 
Im r(«K'*'^<l<'<l *^^ tl*« kiMK ol Kiii'op(*nn fInoiU. 

T\\p villnKn nrriin wiifi liinltly mtiiuiiiKi All wnH bttttlt 
on % finiiill urnln. KinlmiiitPtt ivc^r^ rvnry now nnil llttii 
brinKhiK in llin (nipliirH ol (li«*ir mic r.fM. In nun fjiiiirtiiri 
uniler It c'iino|»j of ilriril lf<iiv«*fi« \\w iinly ulipllpr horn Ntm 
nnil ruin fii('i«|ii dm miiiPi'Hbln liid* nliitnd r ilmr.i ibnl, might 
Im imrn dm hoiifii«lrM \\nn\ ol IrnvrUrrfi iiiHinK on A liiiMrii« 
which fiprviMJ lik««wiAi« lor n Inlili', ii'KiilinK dmnnitilvrH wUh 
ulicM ol lonny or MiiiKron liiril on a fik('Wi»r aihI pgg^ 
i*.fNik(*il in wooil n«hi*iii whiln, n llHln Inrdmr olT, a pArlY of 
JNiAlnmn, M)iintlinK on dm ttioiunl, urni rounil dm liMick 
lirrAil Aiifl mifl winn widi Alldm ^Ir^ of hrnllh And NppV* 
III0, nodiiriKili^diilMMl hy dm iiiinmiouH iIok« aim! tM|tN««Neh 
of thfi I Alter with a IriatiKln rounil hln nrrk* wlilrh Htir- 
roundncl llmrn widi hcArcrliiiiK linikA aihI Krunl«. In Ano* 
thi^r nunrli^r, a hAll nAkril ^'ii I wnA WA«hinK nni« of a i\nmn 
titkkmi (liHilrrn in wlint ii«MMtihlt*il a ho^ liih, hul provod to 
Im dm Inniily nlt^nnil lor aII riilinAiy Anil IioiinpIioIiI pur* 

1;NtH(*Hi lli*i't«, A woinitn niii^hl Im nrrn AlAiiKhli'iintf n fowl 
ijr hIrfilinK il aI dm hnik of dm tmr.ki whllr, h,y Imr aIiI^, 
Nn ohi \(\\my wilh Kii/./.ly linir waa loimiiiK Ahoiil'hi^ \pnn In 
(arirAliiii* of A iIaim r, holilina hj dm Ann a ItiniAln lmM|ir 
('ApiirlnK with rijiinl utArr. Tim fif|imliil Kldi, dm povvrljr 
Anil ilrKiAilAlion in which dm |mopli« of thlA villA^n vf«|cii|AtA 
(iAn ArAiT(*ljr Im mriTilrili aihI. aIaa! 11. Ia Iml a ApodmnN 
of WAllnrltliin niinrry in KrnnAl. 

'Jim ilii'M of mirli an Art* 1 ovrtnl wilh Atiy IhiiiK tnorn 
diAn rnjx,^ pArlAkrA a uooiI iIpaI of dm cAnlrin rhArnrlArt 
Thn wonmn wrAr a wliiln vril fAAlrimil wilh nilvpr phiAi 

tiAMlnK lounil dm dinml Anil lAllln^ loohpty down dm liAcki 
roni llmlr cAiPi drpiMid lonx tai- ririK*, lo whlili AlmlU AIH 
AonmlinifA AtlArhnh a rimtpin clmntifm, woikiMl wilh ItlttA 
c.ollon, Ia liiMl lotiiid dm tmi ki dm lotitt hlrrvrA ai'c InrnMl 
np oyi«r llio rlhowHi nnd Iwn ulipH of cidouiTd AliipM (didh 
liAtii^ down IVotn dmwnlAl.onn In fronl And onn Imhtndf 
IrAVitiK dm Midi«ii opi«n. whrtn dm rlminlAP with Ha bittf 
lioi'drr in n|^nin vinihlia. 1*hi« nmii wrnr a Akiill lAp of Aktll 
wilh dm liiiir iMilMid(«, n nhirl nididjr rnihioidiMiMl And o|Nin 
aI, dm rliml, 11 nrnrlrl KJrdlr, whili« htTrrlmN« a rlolh lioutMl 
riMinil dm Wj/;n, nnd wootlfn MiikA. Odmrii nppi«Ai' In A 
CAp, Iroimnii, nnd lon^ ronl of whiln hlnnkrlln^ which Ia 
Aoon Hoiird, nnd, hriOK ni«vcr wnAlmdi Imronmii In llniD ln« 
dnM'tihnldy nilliy. Honm of dm lmlli<i' ordni a, pnrdculArl/ 
dm litliTiin' piilllir, funi.llonAriiiA, nrp dUlinttiilAhmt by i 
bhm clodi di'cAn And Afry.f whitd dm pidlno ofllcArA cArrjr i 
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brass plate on a leathern strap across the chest. The gen- 
try in Wallachia have adopted altogether the European 
costume. 

At length the horses arrived which were to convey us to 
Tchernitz. Eight were ordered for each carriage; and a 
postillion was attached to every four, who wielded a thong 
of seven feet affixed to a handle nut more than one eighm 
of its length. The animals were wild little ponies witk 
rope-harness consisting only of traces and bridle: the drivers 
looked as wild; and their patched blanket covering re- 
sembled the dress of besgars. A horseman, armed with 
pistols, sword, and musket, accompanied each carriage. 
As soon as we started, the postillions commenced a howl, 
which they continued, almost without intermission, till we 
reached our destination. This extraordinary noise an- 
swers to the chuckle of the English, and the familiar loqua- 
city of the Italian, coachmen. It made the horses go as 
long as they were able; but, notwithstanding every effort, 
one of them fell and was left behind; the driver said he was 
sleepy; we thought him jaded. Our route lay over a com- 
mon, teeming with blackberries and sloes; the road was 
bad, and the torrents to be crossed were numerous, so that, 
though the little nags fi;al loped when it was possible, our 
process was slow, and it was dark before we arrived. 

The party was distributed between the governor and 
another official, who, joined by their respective ladies, re- 
ceived us with a cordial welcome: since, however, with the 
exception of the governor, they spoke no language but Wal- 
lachian, signs constituted our only medium of communica- 
tion. The house of our host consisted of a single floor 
raised from the ground, the ascent to which was by a dozen 
high steps, each formed of the trunk of a tree roughly 
squared. Four rooms opened into the saloon, whose only 
furniture was a large sofa and table. One of these apart- 
ments was an office for the trial of petty offenders; ano- 
ther, a kitchen; the third we did not sec; and the fourth 
was our bed-chamber: a sofa, about ten feet long and four 
broad, filled one whole side, except the space occupied by 
the stove; the walls were hung with pictures, among which 
were two of the virgin, ond representing the hands and face, 
the other, the whole figure except those parts, in plated 
metal$ a style much in vogue among the followers of the 
\ Qreek church. No paint was wasted on doors or windows, 
and the spaces between the boards of the former were 
stuffed witn paper. 
! Immediately on our arrival) the mistress presented to us 
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a tnj holding four pretty little circular elan jars with or- 
namented gilt topfi. Two of these were ^11 of sweetmeats, 
and two ol water. This is the Wallachian welcome offered 
to every guest on entering a house, and repeated to us three 
times during our short detention at Tchernitz. The sweet- 
meat is intended to correct the water, which is tnd through- 
out the principality; and numerous spoons are broo^t, 
because it is contrary to etiquette to use the same twice. 
In an hour we were summoned to a supper consisting of 
various fruits, a roast fowl, poached e^gs, tx)iled milk, salad, 
and a species of cheese, all served by the master of the 
house and another brother official; a little gipsy-slave wait- 
ing in the distance. Before we sat down, our host brooght 
us a metal ewer with a long narrow top and a tin basin, 
having a flat surface pierced like a cullender and surmount- 
ed by a raised circle on which was placed a piece of soap. 
We had just asked for butter, and this apparatus so little 
resembled what we are accustomed to use for the purpose 
of washing, that wc proceeded to cut the soap with a knife, 
intending to help ourselves to some butter. It would have 
been rude to smile at a foreigner's blunder; so the onlj re- 
source of our benevolent friend was to drench our arms 
with the water intended for our hands, and to make his 
escape while we bewailed this specimen of what we sap- 
posed to be Wallachian politeness. During supper, the 
divan was covered M'ith counterpanes, and the pillows 
were adorned with muslin cases trimmed with lace and tied 
with pink ribands. 

After a refreshing night's rest, we strolled out to sarrej 
the town wherein we were located. The majority of 
houses are similar to those at Scala Cladova. A few of a 
superior order, and among them the two in which our party 
were accommodated, are daubed with whitewash, and co- 
vered with a singularly high roof protected by wooden tiles. 
The side-posts of the gates are furnished with grotesque 
little umbrellas of wood, which may possibly be intended 
to secure them from rain; they terminate in points, and are 
topped with flat square pieces of deaf. The chief street is 
long, and lined with shops on both sides. Each is an open 
room shaded by a mat awning, under which the owner sitk 
The size of the mud buildings, the platform before them, 
the dress of the natives, and the number of dogs running 
wild through the street, constitute a tout ensemble truly 
oriental. Some of the people are very dark; others, agun, 
are fair; most of them are well-made and strong. One gai, 
with bright hazle eyes and fair complexion^ had a be auty - 
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spot on her left cheek cut ia the form of a bird with ex- 
panded wings. 

For breakfast a ragged slave-boj brought us some coffee 
and hard rusks; and at noon we joined our friends at din- 
ner in the house of the ispravnik, or governor. Demetrio 
Kinez is about fiftj years of age, and has fourteen children, 
with a good-natured looking wife. His three daughters, 
the only -other members of his family whom we saw, are 
modest, well-behaved girls; they were all dressed in clothes 
such as one might expect to see in the family of a very poor 
half-pay officer in England. Their father's salary, as we 
were informed, is only sixty pounds per annum; the chief 
emoluments of his office, which must first be purchased 
and, when obtained, is limited to three years, depending on 
the degree of extortion he practises. He received us with 
great politeness, addressing us in broken French, and in- 
troduced us to the president of the tribunal and some other 
of the authorities who were so polite as to call on the stran- 
gers. 

The whole population are in a state of abject dependence 
on the will of their governor, and are liable to be beaten 
for the most trivial offence, whether real or imaginary. 
While we were in the house of our host, a man appeared 
before the door with a letter; not daring to present it, he 
stood trembling at a distance, holding it in his hand: the 
lady of the ispravnik, being asked why he exhibited such 
signs of fear, coolly remarked that he was afraid of being 
beaten in case her husband should happen to be in his office, 
as he would then be punishable for not obtaining correct 
information of the movements of ihe governor. Several of 
the servants excited our commiseration by the exf)ression 
of their countenances, which were deeply seared with sor- 
row. We were told they were slaves. 

.When we sat down to dinner, the master and mistress, 
who took an active part in laying out the table, formally 
wished us " a good appetite;" various stimulants to which, 
such as salted fish, kaviai\ or the spawn of the sturgeon, 
and pickles, were set before us. To these succeeded soup, 
boiled beef with sauce, fowls, mutton-haricot, pancake, and 
a salad of raw cabbage dressed with oil and vinegar; deli- 
cious grapes and peaches, bad pears, and walnuts, finished 
the repast: coffee and pipes were then served, and our hos- 
intable friends, having duly bowed to each of their guests, 
expressed a hope that they had ** dined well." When the 
pipe was finished, the whole family retired to take a siesta, 
a castom so.prevalent that even workmen and servants go 
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to sleep in the middle of the daj. This concluded, infor-*' 
mation was brought that the steamer had arrived at Scala 
Cladova, and we proceeded to join her, our postillions 
howlinn;, groaning, and screaming at their horses loader 
than before to do lionour to the ispravnik, who accompanied 
us in a carriage with three outriders. 

The hospitality, almost universal in countries compara- 
tivelv uncivilized, costs verv little, every article of food 
being cheap? for instance, at Tchernitz, a fowl maj be pur- 
chased for twopence halfpenny, and six or seven eggs readj 
cooked for a penny. As soon, however, as a system of 
steam navigation is organized on the Danube, and an influx 
of strangers into AVallachia takl»s place, civilization will be 
promoted, and primitive hospitality will necessarily de- 
crease. 

Notwithstanding an appearance of extreme poverty, some 
of the peasants ot Wallachia are known to be rich. Thej 
are in the habit of hoarding money under ground; a prac- 
tice doubtless induced by the extortions to which they have 
been subjected; and almost all have some little thus stowed 
away. Agriculture is now their chief employment, though 
in former days they were more addicted to pasturage, as 
their name indicates; for in Iltyrian Vlach signifies a herds- 
man, w hence is derived the name TVallachia. They reckon 
time from sunset to sunset, dividing each solar day into 
twenty-four ever-varyine hours, the first of which com- 
mences with the sun's disappear»nce under the horizon^ 
when they are consequently obliged to alter their clocks. 

This province, like that of Moldavia, was governed, till 
lately, by a prince chosen from amone the Greek Fana- 
riots of Constantinople, and vested with regal authoritj. 
The name of the present governor is Alexander Ghika« 
He is called " hospodar," a word corrupted from the Rus- 
sian gospoiHn, lord; and, as a bey of the Ottoman empire, 
he is entitled to the designation of " arch-prince." The 
Austrian government recognises him under the appellation 
of serene highness, and his subjects call him " fiy«A^«^«," 
" very high." His sons are^styled " beyzadahs," or prince's 
sons; but the grandsons have no title. 

Formerly the hospodar was appointed and deposed at the 
pleasure of the Porte, obtaining and retaining nis situation 
by means of gold; the highest bidder secured the vacant of- 
fice, and remained one, two, or more years, till some one had 
influence sufficient to obtain an order for his removal; his ob* 
ject, therefore, with a tenure so uncertain, was to realize the 
largest possible sum in the least possible time; and this beef- 
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fected by means of extortion, practised without shame or mo- 
deration. Within the last few years^ Wallachia and Moldavia 
have been delivered from this state of abject dependence on 
the Porte; not, however, to gain freedom, but to fall into the 
hands of Russia. By the treaty of Bukharest, signed in 
1812, the czar acquired the ridu of interfering in matters 
connected with the religion of the people, and in cases of 
outrage committed by the officers of Turkey against her 
Christian subjects in the principalities; while, by the treaty 
of Adrianople in 1829, this power, as is well known, was so 
greatly extended, that the provinces in question were in 
fact made over to the northern ^utocrat, though suffered to 
continue under a nominal subjection to the sultan. To him 
they still pay a small annual tribute, and he still appoints 
to the hospudarship; yet he no lor»ger does so as a free 
agent, being compelled to select one of a number of nomi- 
nees presented to him by the boyars. Once invested with 
authority, the hospodars are not removable during life, pro- 
vided they pay their tribute, which, previous to 1829, was 
fixed at two millions of piastres fur Wallachia, and one 
million for Moldavia. Their permanence is guarantied by 
Russia, who, the more effectually to secure her undivided 
sway over them, has compelled Turkey to suffer a quaran- 
tine-cordon, ranged along the whole bank of the Danube 
from the Euxine to Hungary, effectually to cut off all free 
communication between the dominions of the Porte and 
these her nominal provinces. As the recommendation of 
Russia can secure to any individual the hospodarship of the 
principality, so her fiat can crush him in a moment: conse- 
quently, no act, however trivial, which is displeasing to the 
czar, is permitted to pass unnoticed. A curious proof of 
this occurred a short time since at Bukharest. The prince 
had done something offensive to the autocrat, and was 
speedily apprized by the Russian consul of his master's dis- 
pleasure: Ghika sent a message expressive of his regret that 
ne should unintentionally have given umbrage to the emperor; 
but this was not sufficient; the consul insisted that he should 
apologize in person; and accordingly, the prince of Walla- 
chia was actually seen a suitor for pardon at the door of a 
Russian employ^! 

Among the various circumstances which tend to draw 
closer the connexion between Russia and the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia is the identity of their creed; for all 
the inhabitants of the latter belong to the Greek church, and 
foster the most rancorous hatred to every thing Turkish^ 
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Thej, likewise, retain the old style, in order that thej maj 
dalj observe all the sacred festivals. 

In connexion with the religion of the two principalities, 
it maybe mentioned, as an interesting and remarkable fact, 
that the Bible was unknown in the vernacular language till 
the year 1735, when the hospodar, Constantine Mavrocor- 
dato, ordered the Old and New Testaments to be printed in 
the dialect of the country. As a preliminary measure, how- 
ever, he was compelled to invent a character compounded 
of the Slavonic and Greek; for, till then, the patois of the 
country had not been reduced to writing, and the few pub- 
lic documents that were necessarily committed to paper 
were inscribed in the Slavonic character; one very little 
adapted to the language to which it was thus forcibly misap- 
plied. 

A system of tyranny, which commences with the hospo- 
dar, extends itself to the boyars; and the whole populatioa 
may be divided into two classes, tyrants and slaves. Though 
the majority of the people are thus virtually slaves, the onTj 
persons legally recognised sla such are gipsies and their de- 
scendants. In Hungary, vast numbers of these are found 
scattered among the peasantry; but Wallachia and Moldavia 
are their head-quarterft, where they form a larse class, im- 
portant on account of their numbers; but otherwise valued as 
little as, or less than, beasts of burden. They are estimated 
at a hundred and filty thousand in the two principalities. 

History leaves us ignorant of the period and circumstances 
of the emigration of the gipsies; nor does it appear why 
they are more numerous in these countries than in most of 
the other kingdoms of Europe through which they have been 
diffused. The physiognomy, musical taste, thievish and 
conjuring tricks, falsehood, dirt and idleness, which cha- 
racterize them throughout the world, here equally dis- 
tinguish them: it may almost be said that they bear the same 
name, for in the words Zingani and Tchingani we trace the 
etymoloc^ical root which points to Egypt as the native soil 
of the French Egyptian, the English Gipsy, the Spanidi 
Gitano, the Italian Zingaro, and the German Zigeuner.* 
They intermarry almost exclusively among themselves, and 
thus perpetuate alike the distinguishing features of bodj 

* Some are disposed to think that the names Zingani and Zingaio 
are derived from Zingis Khan, under whose banners ihey suppose the 
Gipsies were first introduced into the countries bordering on Peisil^ 
whence they dispersed themselves through Europe. 
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and mind. As all gipsies are required to pay an annual tax 
to government of so many grains of gold, varying from ten 
shillings to three pounds, they become dexterous in detect- 
ing the precious metal in the auriferous streams of the prin- 
<:ipalitie8, and in separating it from sand by one or other of 
the methods already described. Some pursue the trade of 
blacksmiths, some of tinkers, and others of carpenters; but 
all retain the natural aversion of their caste from agricul- 
ture, though they are said to be less idle and of more settled 
•habits here than in most countries. A healthy man costs 
three pounds, a woman two; and both sexes are bought 
and sold by the nobles without any regard to the bonds 
of domestic union. Only eight days before our visit to 
Tchernitz, a boyar, close to the house where these notes 
were penned, who had a slave, supporting a wife and three 
children by his daily labour, separated him from them and 
sent him to a distant establishment in the interior, while he 
sold his family into other hands. Another noble, one of 
whose Zinganis was making a little money as a blacksmith, 
sold his wife and children in order that he might dispose of 
all that the man earned. Nor are instances of this kind 
rare; on the contrary, they are of too frequent recurrence 
to be recorded as individual cases. 

Immorality of the worst description pervades all classes 
in the principalities, and mothers frequently carry their 
-new-born infants to the Danube to drown them, ** When 
they act so towards their own children," said a lady re- 
siding here, "you will readily believe that I cannot feel 
mine safe wiih them, when out of my sight." But the ex- 
ample so closely imitated originates with the highest orders. 
The marriage vow is almost wholly disregarded. It is ac- 
tually, we were told, in the power of every married person, 
man or woman, to obtain from the metropolitan a divorce 
on the score of caprice alone or the preference of another 
party. Thus, it fi equently happens that a gentleman and 
lady, who were once man and wife, accompanying their re- 
spective partners to a ball-room, will there meet two or 
three more ci-devant husbands of the lady, and as many ci»- 
devant wives of the gentleman; nor will either of the par- 
ties be less esteemed in society on account of their frequent 
divorces. Where the marriage tie, the bond of all the cha- 
rities of life, is tlius unheeded, the whole fabric of social 
happiness is undermined, and neither moral nor intellectual 
excellence can be expected. The result sanctions this con- 
jclusion; and it may safely be affirmed that Christendom 

7* 
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does not contain a coontrj more demoralixed and more de- 
graded than Wallachia and Moldavia. 

In the courts of law there is a form without the reality of 
justice. Tribunals exist in abundance, and no less tiun 
four appeals are pnivided; but the petitioner's way must be 
paved with the precious metal » and the judge's sentence is 
pronounced in notes modified by golden keys. 80 notorious 
IS the iniquity of Turkish courts, that all Frank consuls are 
vested with a p«)wer of arresting judgment in cases of their 
own countrymen; a power unknown in other kingdoms, bat 
Mnctioned by treaties with the Porte: the trial must take 
place in the presence of the consul; and if he be dissatisfied 
with the result, he can refer the case to Constantinople, 
where the decision of the supreme judge must be approved 
by the ambassador of the king whose protection the onender 
Claims. A foreign consul can also sue the government for 
a debt due to one of the subjects of the power he repre- 
sentit; he can even attach and he(|uester any public property 
on which such individuals may have lent money: and it 
happened, not long ago, that a quantity of salt belonging to 
the Wallachian government was placed under the seals of 
the Knglinh consulate till the payment of a sum borrowed 
from a British subject for the lading of the salt in ciuestioD. 
The debt, which, but for this, might have remained unpaid 
till now, was immediately liquidated. 

The whole of Wallachia may be described " as an in- 
dined plane, sloping towards the Danube and traversed bj 
numerous rivers, flowing almost in parallel courses, ao as 
to meet that river nearly at right angles."* The popula- 
tion does not exceed a million. The soil is in general bar- 
ren, though it would appear to have been once more pro- 
ductive, since, when liajan sent a colony of thirty tboo- 
sand men to cultivate the land, the Romans were eniibled 
to obtain hence supplies for the use of their army duriag 
the war with the 8cythians and Sarmatians. 

As a consequence of this inundation, resulted the adop- 
tion by the people of the name Homun by which they now 
designate themselves, of customs evidently borrowed from 
their early conquerors, and of a language almost entirely 
Latin. As members of the Greek church, they have na- 
turally availed themselves of many Greek words; and their 
connetion with Russia and the east has added some of 
Sclavonic and Persian origin; as their intercourse with Ea- 

• Dr. Clarke, to wboso interottlug trmvelf tbo writer is (isallf in- 
dobtcd. 
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rope ba§ introduced several Italian. The following list, 
taken, with the exception of those compared with the Per- 
sian, from an interesting c.'italo>^e compiled by a late con- 
sul at Bukharest, will enable the reader to form some opi- 
nion of the composition of the Wallachian language. 



Wallaehian. 


Latin. 


English. 


Formos 


Formosus 


Beautiful. 


Sunt 


Sunt 


They are. 


Alb 


Albus 


White. 


Respdns 


Resp<msum 


An answer. 


Dzio 


Dies 


A day. 


Degcte 


Digitus 


A iin»er. 


Negro 


Niger 


Black. 


Unde 


Unde 


Whence. 


Cum 


Cum 


With. 


Wallachian, 


Modern Greek. 


English. 


Daskal 


AuTKdXoi 


A tutor. 


Peristasis 


Ilipto-rctTti 


A circumstance. 


Ifos 


r^oi 


Arrogance. 


Pnevma 


UvtUfAM 


A spirit. 


Droom 


ApOfMi 


A road. 


Zahar 


ZaX^pt 


Sugar. 


Kindin 


KnStfo 


Danger. 


Yeftin 


^01 vo 


Cheap. 


Shapte 


'EfFTX 


Seven 


Wallachian, 


Persian. 


English. 


Duckian 


Dookan 


A shop. 


Appa 


Ab 


Water. 


BaKshish 


BukHhish 


A present. 


ShaHse 


ShuMh 


Six. 


Maftsala 


Ma^'hal 


A torch. 


Perde 


Purdah 


A curtain. 


Zadah 


Zadah 


A son. 


Suraf 


Suraf 


A Banker. 


Wallachian. 


Italian. 


English. 


Uno 


Uno 


One. 


DoY 


Due 


Two. 


Trc 


Tre 


Three. 
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^allaehian. 


Italian. 


Patro 


Quattro 


Ciiitsh 


Cinque 


Aht 


Otto 


Noo 


Novc 


Zece 


Dieci 


Luna 


Luna 


Firestra 


Finestra 


Porta 


Porta 


Ochi 


Occhi 


Limba 


Lingua 


Mancare 


Mangiarc 


Dulceazza 


Dolce/.za 


Amar 


Amaro 


In;;hietsit 


IngUiottito 


Puine 


Pane 



English. 

Four. 
Five. 
Eight. 
Nine. 
Ten. 

The moon. 
A window. 
A door. 
Eyes. 
A tongue. 
To eat. 
Sweetness. 
Bitter. 

Swallowed up. 
Bread. 



CHAPTER VL 

VOYAGE ON TIIK DANUBE, FROM SCALA CLADOVA IN 
WALLACIIIA TO GALATZ IN MOLDAVIA. 



Though we hastened from our quarters at Tchernitz to 
join the steamer, we were not under weigh till four o^clock 
the following afternoon, as the Wallachians emploved to 
load the vessel evinced no onlinarj want of skill and acti- 
vity, and dropped into the water a new carriage en route 
from Vienna to Bukharest; an act of negligence which de- 
layed our departure for some hours. 

Four miles from Scala Cladova, on the Wallachian bank, 
stand the ruins of an ancient tower which once rendered 
terrible the fortress of Severin, erected by Septimius Se- 
verus and still called after him. The government is now 
building a new town on the site of the old one, with a cus- 
tom-house and quarantine: this promises in a few years to 
become a place of some note, and to be substituted for 
Scala Cladova as a head station of the steamer. 

A little farther, on each side of the river, arc the re- 
mains of a bridge which 'HVajan erected in his second ex- 
pedition acrainst the Dacians. The Danube is here two 
thousand four hundred feet in widths and, occasionally^ 
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four arches may be perceived close (o each bank, but none 
are visible in the centre of the stream. From the size of 
those which have survived the wreck of time, it appears 
that t\^entj-two would have been required to extend across 
the water; but, from the absence of all traces of masonry 
and from the nature of the soil, it is inferred that there was 
once an island in the middle, which was united by two 
small bridges to the adjacent shores; and the fact that an 
islet still exists a little lower down corroborates this con- 
jecture, as that would have afforded the means of a com- 
munication between the two banks at a less expense than 
must have been requisite to construct a bridge half a mile 
in lensth. 

In the evening we anchored nearly opposite the Servian 
town of Palanka, called by the ancients Aquae from its 
abundant springs; but none of the passengers or crew were 
allowed to go on shore, and we could procure no supplies. 

Resuming our voyage the fol lowing morning, we soon 
reached the Servian village of Praova, near which a fisher- 
man last year discovered in the bed of the river a bronze 
bust of Irajan. Nine miles below this, the ancient Tima- 
cus, now dwindled into a little stream called Timok, and 
falling into the Danube, forms the boundary between Ser- 
via and Bulgaria; between a country which only pays a 
tribute to the Porte and one which is entirely under Otto- 
man rule, constituting a part of Turkey properly so called. 

The Bulgarians, formerly called Volgarians because they 
came from the Volga, or Wolga, originally occupied the 
tract that lies between that river, where it meets tne Sura, 
and the Caspian. At an early period of their history, a 
part of the tribe crossed the Wolga and Don, ^d settled 
on the coasts of the Black Sea; after which, in the seventh 
century of our era, they passed over the Dniester and Da- 
nube into the country once called Moesia, which now bears 
their name. These were converted from paganism in the 
course of two centuries, and they still profess the faith of 
their first instructers, who were of the Greek church; while 
that part of the nation remaining beyond the Wolga be- 
came Mussulmans, and subsequently swelled the train of 
Zingis Khan. The Bulgarians erected a kingdom of their 
own, which they retained till the fourteenth century, when 
they were swallowed up in the Ottoman empire. Their 
language was changed, m the course of their migrations, 
into Sclavonian, in consequence of their intercourse with 
fio many tribes of that order. 

Oa entering Bulgaria, the chain of the Balkan tbftt ruD^ 
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(lirouKh 'riirkcy, iitiitiniiiK a \u*\]/}\i nC hi*vi*m tliouNtiiid fecti 
opniiMl (III (Mir view I wliih*, in tin* o|)|)omIc dinM^tMin, wis 
nnw tin* iiMHiiidiiiiN in (Ik* nciKlilxMirliiMxl of ('Iinui'II uttd 
IMfiwiM-ltrwii'A, titnoiiK wliirli W(* had. tiv(* (Iiivh pi (*vi(»UNljr, 
hrcn Ko linHpiltihly cnhMtuincd. 'riiuu!;li \vi* liiid (nivniled 
down (III* (niliHitiH KlriMiiii lull niiiciy iiuIcn, (wIi'kIi, owing 
to (li(* iitincitrd iii'rtiii:!;(*itH'ii(ii id' (Ik* Hlcaiii ntivi{;fUioii com* 

Imny, Imil (k-cup'kmI tiv(* daVM.) yid I Ik* diMlatu'(* froiii the 
aHt-iiatiK'(l vdliiirc to (he iMMilii'i' nt' hulumiii in not more 
than twidvr I«mi;;ucu, an (Ik* ciow IlicH. IT (Ik* Danulx) be 
diH(int;iiiHlK'd iiiikki;; (Ik* iIvimh (d Kmopi* hy (Ik* ntiinoroUH 
c.ouidrK'H wIi'k h it trilili'/.cM, (Ik* widili anif vidority ol' iU 
(Mirrcnl, lis hliallnwH, rapid'4, and whirl pouN, (Ik* rockineiM 
of i(H ImmI, aiKl (hn uniiHiially haul (-haiar(i*r oC (ho nIoiiq 
(hat coiisiiliiicH (hill hcdi il in nidi ninn* ho hy iU Hharpniid 
rr(*(pH*ii( (iiiimi Hiich itrc i(H Hiiiunsilic** (hid, in iliwiiiif fmiii 
PithIhii^ (o (Ik* HIai U St*a, fivt* hiiiKirpd aiKl Dlly iiiil(*N in 
n diiccl lini*, il!4 rliittinid fiK*a»nifN (wi'Ur hiindrrdi while 
(Ik* al)i'iip(iK'H4 id iIh wiiKiMi;',H pl;K fH (Ik* vova';;i*r (wrhty 
(iiiK'H ill il day on what npp'MiiH a laki* hIkiI in hy inonn(ainN, 
mid HO coinplflidy rhant^cH his proMpfrl iukI hoii/on, (lint ho 
ran Hiddoin ncc (Ik* ohjr(-( clom* (o which he Hailed liiilf tn 
hour IxdoK*, Ihoujj^h Ik* may Im* hi'ou;',h( in ni^hl id' i( ii;^in, 
UH on (hi;( occiiHiim, idirr a voyaiM* id (hii ly or lotly l(*aKU(*ilt 

Trii ifiilcM hclow (Ik* IronJKT ol liid;;ai'ia, w(* pittoMMl t 
picdut'csipM* old i'or( rnnnhlin;; inio tuiiiH. 'I'Ik* Hri'ti(*ry in 
i(M iiniiK'diad* iK*i;.',hhouihood in Ii*kh uniidi*r(*Mtin;j!; (han that 
which lor ii loii;» iliHlanci* |)i'iTcdrH; hu( (Ik* counlry noon 
n*HUfU(*H (Ik* haim* Hal, dull, nnd Handy li'vid, widi \vvy lit- 
III* varicly alVordi'd hy villay;i'H or (itph. TIk* Wallachian 
nidi* of (Ik* livcr \h vww Ickh pcopli'd (han (Ik* 'riirkinhi mnre 
many (d' (Ik* HuhjiTlx id' (hi* priiiripidi(y, dii4u;iM((*d widi (lii*ir 
own Kov(*rnitK*nl, n)i;;ni((« yi*iirly (o Hul^aria, (o m*(>k n M- 
((M' undi*r MoluiiiiiiK'dan adininiMiralion. Ki^ldi*!*!! inilcN 
tirlow Klorridin in (Ik* Wallachian (own u\' Kalatal, nctnr 
which (Ik*. MuHHiaiiH had an cncainpiiK'nl in (Ik*, lanl wai'innd 
IohI in ha((l(* nearly (en (hoiiHand men. 

A li((le I'ailher, in (he viri.*,iii I'ort of Wlildin, (hi* Inrgeiit 
r.i(^ on (he Daiiuhn idler Olen and iiuNlidiuk, wi(h a {MipU' 
litdon (d* nunv. (han (wenly (houHand. Wheie (Ih^ nncient 
Hononia once reared her H(a(ely (emple^ (o (lu* icodil of 
iiomi*, (here W(^ haw a ror(*H( ol' li^ld and nilvery ininnrotRi 
nnd heard (he mue'///.iit proclaim (hat ** (lod \n p;nnit| umi 
Mohammed in hin prophel.*' NiimeriniH li((le l)oa(N covered 
the waler. The hank wan crowded widi/furkH in tlicir «l«- 
KAUt coKluniei hoiuu drmHcd in purpln or grci*ii with a cAtn* 
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tare of brilliant Hcaiiet; otherg reversina; the colours; and 
all wearin<; turbariH of variouH Hucb: a derv6»li, with a beg- 
gar's lU'^H^ and a hi^h cap of blanketing, stood among the 
crowd. A few went towards the moM(|ue, but by far the 
greater part were too much engaged in the Hecularitie§ 
of life to heed the crj of the muezy/m. Several women, 
their headn coveretl with white veiU, eyed uh with a curiosi- 
ty from which themHelve» were Mcreened^ and Hat down to 
gaze and comment on the wcmdrouH machine in which the 
'* Christian d(»gH" were navigating their river. Our boat- 
men remained Htntionary on the edge of the hhoro while the 
supplies they H()u<.d)t were brought to them: a pail placed on 
the ground receivetl the articles they wanted, whit h, when 
the sellers retired, the purchasers took up, paying their mo- 
ney with the same precautions, that contact might be avoided. 

Widden is a pashalic of some value. The present gover- 
nor is named Hussein Aga. We met him at a short dis- 
tance from the city, in a small boat with a scarlet awning, 
towed by ten men against the stream. To do honour to 
this pasha with three tails, our captain fired a salute with 
the only three guns he had on board, and hoisted Turkish 
colours. Hussein Aga holds the rank of vizir, and is the 
individual who, as generalissimo of the forces in the last 
Russian campaign, gallantly defended Shumla against the 
enemjr. 

Thirty-one miles below Widdin, in a valley where herds 
of black buffaloes and cows were grazing, is the Turkish 
town of Lom Palanka, from which rise three minarets and 
a steeple.* Throughout Bulgaria the great mass of the peo- 
ple are Greek (yhristians; but in the towns the majority are 
Mohammedans, and it happened that the church of Lom 
Palanka was the first we observed in Turkey. 

This was the second Sundav since our departure from 
Presburg. On both occasions the little party of Knglish on 

♦ It was between this pluce and Widdin, opnowitc the Torkiwh vil- 
lage of OH/.ar, an our captuin informed n», that Mr. Cluin, the fimt 
Knglishman wlio attcnipti.'d the voyage on the Danube, was ohligcd^ 
in August of the year 18;H, to (piit the steamer, which stuck for two 
days on a sand hank, and to take a little boat to Hustchuk, whence he 
prosecuted \m journey over luncl to C;onstantinoplc. It remained for 
the author and hiH companions to be the first Knglish party who suc- 
ceeded in making the voyuge as far as Uatatz in Moldavia, within 
twelve hours of the Black Hea. 'I'he natives say that it happens once 
in forty years that the river is as low as Mr. iinm fcxmd it| with only 
three reet of water. When the author sailed down its stream, ther« 
were nearly as many fathoms. 
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board met to read our incomparable litargj; thankful, we 
trust, for the religion that has been handed down to us bj 
the apostolic fathers of our church, within whose pale we 
are privite«red to worship in the puritj and simplicity of the 
Protestant faith. 

Anchoring for the night eleven miles below Zibm Pa- 
lanka, and res^uming our voyage at 5 a. m., we soon reached 
Oreava, which was a place of some note in Bulgaria before 
it was destroyed by the Russians in 1811; and at noon 
we were oft' Nicopolis, a town still retaining its Grecian 
name: here we were informed that the plague was raging at 
Philippopoli, only a hundred miles distant Nicopolis 
stands in front of a fine background of hills, and its fortifica- 
tions, picturesquely stationed on an eminence, indicate that it 
was once a strong post; but, like every thing in Turkey, it is 
falling into decay. The political existence, continued after 
the decline of physical strength, has lost the spirit and 
vigour of youth; now all that remains are members without 
force, a name without the reality of life. 

Opposite Sistova the river attains a breadth of four thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-four feet, presenting to the eye 
as noble a sheet of fresh water as is to be seen in any part 
of Europe. Nothing, however, can exceed the wretched- 
ness of the Turkish villages that border on it; even Scala 
Cladova does not exhibit a picture of such misery: there 
some of the huts are above ground, and most of them are 
partially so; but here they seem to be all subterranean, and 
nothing except a mud roof points out the dwelling of man. 
In many of the fields on the banks, the peasants were set- 
ting in the hay, which they do not cut before September, 
because they find it more profitable to leave the crop till 
autumn than to mow it twice a year. In the course of the 
day we saw a flight of pelicans settle on a sandbank close 
to the steamer, who were speedily surrounded by gulls and 
crows, ready to profit by their superior strength and skill in 
fishing; and two very large osprays flew over us in the direc- 
tion of the winged conclave. 

Twenty -three miles from Sistova, or Schistow, on the 
Bulgarian side, is the village of Batina, where a bloody 
battle took place in 1809 between the Russians and Torks* 
when thirty thousand of the latter were slain. Almost 
every spot in this neighbourhood tells of the hostilities of 
these rival nations whose blood has manured the soil. An- 
other such is Giorgervo, where the Russians lost a large 
force in 1829. The success, however, was theirs; and they 
levelled the fortifications to the ground, leaving onlj the 
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moat and some elevated mouddt to mark where they once 
stood. The town is a wretched one; composed, like the 
majority in Wallachia and Bulgaria, chieflj of huts. The 
principal piazza contains a taU quadrangular tower sur- 
mounted bj a bell, which sounds at certain hours and is mis- 
named the clock; but with the exception of this appendase, 
the square differs little from a large court-yard surrounded 
by Insh cabins. Giorgervo carries on a considerable trade 
with some of the Austrian towns$ and a great part of the 
commerce of Bukharest, of which it may be regarded as the 
port, flows through it. 

Here nearly the whole of our little party, which had al- 
most daily decreased in number, disembarked. Some of the 
travellers talked of engaging Tartars to accompany them on 
horseback across the Balkan to Constantinople; the two 
Armenian priests proceeded to Varna a journey of three 
days, whence they hoped to reach the Turkish metropolis 
by sea) and our countrymen set off* for Bukharest, which is 
within a morning's drive of Giorgervo. A desire to avoid 
enterins Constantinople while the plague was raging led us 
to decide on deferring our visit, and continuing our voyage 
down the mishty flood with the little remnant of the party, 
now reduced to three individuals, in whose company we 
embarked at Presbur^. 

Bukharest, the capital of Wallachia and the residence of 
the hospodar, contains a population of about a hundred thou- 
sand souls. The people are divided into two classes, rich 
and poor: the rich are given up to display, indolence, and 
political chicanery; the poor are in a state of abject misery 
and degradation. The exports consist chiefly of wool, but- 
ter, honey, tallow, wax, timber, salt, and salted provisions^ 
for the markets of Constantinople and Odessa; and of hogs, 
horned cattle, horses, and hides, for Germany. From that 
country the Wallachians import many of the necessaries 
and nearly all the luxuries of life, except furs, linen, and 
tea, which they receive from Russia. 

From the authorities of Giorgervo, travellers can obtain 
permission, under certain restrictions, to visit the Turkish 
town of Rustchuk, and to ret4irn to Wallachia, without be- 
ing subjected to quarantine. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing morning we embarked for that place in a little boat, ac- 
companied by an interpreter and two health-officers, with 
sticks of due length. The description already given of Bel- 
grade applies, with very little mocliflcation, to this Bulg^ian 
citjTf except that Rustchuk is not in such a state of dilapi- 
dation; and the Turks here appear more civilized than tn^ 
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Servians: they have schools for their bojs; and several of 
the houses are" famished with glaits windows. The comfort 
of fountains, simple as they are in exterior, and the luxnrj 
of coffee- houses, unlike though they be to those of the Pa- 
lais Royal or Piazza di San Marco, are not unknown to the 
Bulgarians; on the contrary, the one and the other abound in 
Rustchuk; these minister to the idleness of the national cha- 
racter, and those to the cleanly personal habits which dis- 
tinguish the natives of the east in parallel grades of society 
from those of the west. Almost the first house we came to 
was a cafe, elevated some feet above the ground and orna- 
mented with a verandah whose sides were inscribed with 
Turkish characters. As the principal occupation of OTerj 
Turk is to smoke and drink coffee, the cafes become the 
chief places of fashionable resort and are always full. 

The town contains a large population of Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians, who carry on a considerable trade with 
Vienna in indigo, corn, and cloth. The houses are so con- 
structed that their windows look into a private court-yard, 
and very few of them face the streets, so that these, besides 
tieing narrow and dirty, wear a gloomy aspect, and the pe- 
destrian walking between hish walls might fancy himself 
within the precmcts of a jail or a fortress; yet, after the 
miserv to \\W\c\\ our eves were habituated, a white-washed 
building appeared erand, and a single almost comfortable 
and clean-looking dwelling attracted notice as a rarity. 
The bazaar is lone, and similar to that at Belgrade, except 
that it contains lurks exclusively, and that a covering of 
mat9, extended from house to house, affords a shelter mm 
the sun. Round a mosque of some size is a cemetery, loid[- 
ing so like a Christian burial-ground, both as to the shape af 
the monuments and its position with reference to the temple, 
that it was difficult to believe it Mohammedan; especially 
as the Moslims usually bury their dead by the road-side» 
Soon, however, the Arabic charactere on the stones and the 
tall slender minaret satisfied us that Mohammed, not Jests, 
was the Messiah recognised by the deceased. Not fiur 
hence is the parade, where a hundred clumsy artillerj-men, 
dressed in long loose trousere, with white coats and scarlet 
caps, were going through their exercises. In another 
quarter we encountered a dervish with a high round cap 
and flowing beard; and in a third were saluted by two oM 
women seated on the ground, who, peeping from under their 
white veils, assailed us with great importunity for charitj. 
Near a clock without face or hands, like that at Gioi^^ervo^ 
a tall broken tower was pmnted oat as bearing nuiifci of the 
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RatsianSy who, in battering the town from the opposite side 
of the river in 1829, shot off the pointed spire of this roi- 
narety which has never been replaced; for the principle of 
ranoTation, characterisic of a sound state, has passed awaj 
firom every member of the Turkish constitution. 

Protected bj the long sticks of our guards, we advanced 
with caotious steps, fearful lest anj rude man, timid woman, 
playful child, snappish do|^,or stubborn buffalo, should chance 
to touch us and thus subject us to a penance of ten days' 
quarantine. Yet, though in a state ot constant alarm, we 
coDtrived to avoid contact. The men, as if accustomed to 
be regarded as infected, kept aloof, and promptly obeyed 
the hint given by the motion or the tap of the health-officer's 
wand^ and this they habitually do with such readiness that 
ooe is led to suppose some penalty must attach to the viola- 
tion of quarantme sanctity, which would otherwise often be 
infriDged through sport or pique. Kindness, however, not 
the law, ensures consideration to the feelines of stranj2;ers; 
and in this respect, as in some others, the Turks exhibit to 
their Christian neighbours a pattern worthy of imitation. It 
is not equally easy for the traveller to secure himself against 
contact with quadrupeds; and our vigilance was in no ordi- 
nary degree excited by calves and young buffaloes frolick- 
ing in the streets, and pariah dogs acting as scavenj^ers. In 
the entire absence of one domestic animal so useful in that 
capacity, strone presumptive evidence was afforded of our 
being in a MosTim town. 

As one of our objects in going to Rustchuk was to present 
to the governor a letter received from Ahmet Ferich pasha, 
the amMssador from the Porte to Vienna, we proceeded to 
the palace; where, passing through a court filled with ser- 
▼antSy we walked up stairs and stood for some minutes in 
an ante-chamber, wnile information of our arrival was con- 
veyed to the pasha. Our dragoman and the health-officers 
nncovered their heads; but as the Turkish servants kept on 
their shoes, we retained our hats. A large number of^ offi- 
cialfy all dressed in the same sort of costume, differing only 
in colour and material, filled the hall, expecting their mas- 
ter's exit from the harem; but as this was delayed and our 
time was limited, we declined waiting, and directed the 
drsffoman to present the letter of introduction and offer our 
apOMgiei: accordingly, he placed it on the floor, whence it 
was taken by one of the Turkish servants, and we hastened 
back to the steamer. 

Not far from Giorgervo is the site of an old Genoese 
camp^ where the soldiers of that republic once infused terror 
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into the Bulgarians. In the afternoon, we stopped for a 
few minates at the Turkish town of Turtuka and sent a bcMit 
on shore to purchase supplies. The fruit of this country is 
rich and abundant. Larse long grapes, like those of Porta- 
gal, sell for less than a nalfpennj a pound; and delicious 
water-melons are procurable at a proportionate price; some 
of these attain the extraordinary weight of a hundred poaods, 
and measure five feet in circumference. 

The river still preserves its usual character, expanding 
itself over an enormous width, divided into many branches, 
and forming a multitude of islands small and large. Our 
course lajr alone the Turkish coast which is less flat and 
more cultivated than the Wallachian. Below Rastchuk 
the country is better wooded; countless numbers of fruit and 
forest trees, with their various tints, decorate the slopes, 
yielding richness to the scene. Here, and for some hun- 
dreds of miles higher up, the low banks of the Danube ex- 
hibit proofs of having l>een once under water, together with 
the plains of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Bulgaria; 
nor can it reasonably be doubted that the whole of these low 
countries was originally covered by the Euxine: even now, 
this territory is so marshy, that in many parts the inhabitants 
are consumed by disease; and ague, fever, and dysentery 
are fearfully prevalent. 

We anchored after a voyage of eighty miles; and a thick 
fog prevented us, the following morning, from pursuing our 
journey before nine o'clock: but we were gainers by the de- 
Jay; for, the sun being then nearer the meridian, we enjoyed 
an excellent view of Silistria. As we spent the night witb« 
in a few minutes' walk of the town, we snould have proceed- 
ed thither to sleep; but such is the jealous^ of the Russians, 
that they will not suffer the steamer to disembark her pas- 
sengers; and they have established a quarantine, more poli- 
tical than sanitary, to which persons arriving from Walla- 
chia, as well as from all parts of Bulgaria, must submit, be- 
fore they can enter Silistria. This fortress, given to them 
by Turkey as a pledge for the payment of the expeniet of 
the late war, is yet retained as security for the last instal- 
ment.* New ramparts and new fortifications line the whole 
bank of the river, and an extensive island just opposite is 
covered with stacks of hay for the consumption of a Uuip 
body of cavalry, while eight thousand regular troops are gar- 

* Since the above Was written, Rusua has Testored Siliatria to ttet- 
key I and the troops of the emperor have been withdimwiiy at least Ibr 
a season, from Bulgaria. 
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fisoned within the fort. A tract of country is in the hands 
of the czar, extending twentj-eight miles alob^ the coast 
and the same distance into the interior, comprising several 
villa^s, throughout which and the neighbouring numerous 
islands of the Danube twenty thousand Russian soldiers are 
said to be dispersed in the guise of peasants and fishermen. 
Under a strong lunette, mounted with eighteen or twenty 
gnns, a sufficient number of pontons are prepared to forn\ 
a pent volant, requiring only three hours to unite them, and 
tiioa to complete a military communication between the two 
banks. When we recall to mind that, in addition to this 
commanding post, which the ascendant powers of Europe 
inay» or may not, compel her to resign, Russia holds entire 
possession of the delta of the Danube and of both its shores 
for a considerable distance; that Wallachia and Moldavia 
have, through her agency, been completely separated from 
Turkey and virtually incorporated into her own empire; that 
she has succeeded in closing the Dardanelles against all fo- 
reign ships of war; and that her fleets proudly ride on the 
waters ot the Euxine without a rival; it does not seem im- 
probable that, ere many generations have played their part 
pn the stase'of life, unless France and England interfere, 
Russia will be in nominal, as well as virtual, possession of 
the two principalities; that the entire navigation of the Da- 
nube will be under her control; and that the present capital 
of the sultan will be a regal or viceregal metropolis of the 
northern autocrat. 

In the course of the day we passed the Turkish villages 
of Tepren, Karahass^n, Rassova, Gokirlen, and Simanesch. 
^ear the last of these, in a valley terminating on the bank, 
we saw several hundred horses galloping down to the water's 
edge to slake their thirst. It was a new and curious spec- 
tacle. No keepers were visible, though, doubtless, some 
lu:companied the animals; and not a sign of man could be 
fliscemed in the vicinity. An impression for the moment 
prevailed that these noble creatures were wild. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. In Bulgaria, where there is little 
cultivation, the people are supported chiefly by their cattle, 
|uid the whole country is devoted to the pasturage of vast 
lierds of buffaloes and oxen, and of that race of horses which 
supply the Turks with the swiftest cavalry in Europe. 

Just before it washes the foot of the rock on which the 
miiia of Hirsovo stand, the Danube makes an extraordinary 
cnnre, flowing in a westerly direction, exactly contrary to 
its own usual course. At this point whirlpools and counter- 
currents greatly impede the passage of boats not impelled 

8* 
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by steam. Some bold chalk hills stand out in grotesaoe 
forms on the Bulgarian bank, and it is on one of these tnat 
the fortress of Hirsovo i« seen. From this point to Galatz, 
the river winds among low islands covered with reeds and 
rushes, and scarcelj any foliage is visible, except in the 
large village of Gropen, where one solitary tree outtops the 
huts, a monument of its own desolation. No less than forty- 
two considrable islands exist in the space of sixty-nine miles. 
At short distances alons their banks, dirty-looking Walla- 
chian soldiers, perched, like monkeys^ on high platforms 
made of sticks, exhibit squalid forms, no less in unison with 
the desert tract than are the pelicans which hover over this 
sea of islands, and fill their pouches previous to their an- 
nual migration into Egypt. 

We anchored for the night opposite the mouth of the Ja- 
lonissa river, the dense fog of the morning having prevented 
us from making more than ninety miles in the day. The 
same cause operated a second time and hindered us again 
from setting off before 8 a* m. After traversing for some 
hours a country like that already described, we reached 
Braila, or Ibrail, a fort of considerable celebrity in the late 
war as the scene of a bloody battle in which tfie Russians 
lost thirty thousand men and the Turks their whole garrison. 
AVhen the former were on the point of springing a mine, the 
Moslims anticipated them by a countermine and blew up 
twelve thousand of the enemy: by a second mine of their 
own, sprung at a wrong moment, the Rassians lost eight 
thousand, and during the siege and in the final conflict ten 
thousand more, amone whom were three generals, to whose 
memory a monument is erected between the site of the fort, 
now entirely destroyed, and the little village of Arba-dulcse. 

A stoppage of an hour enabled us to walk about and in- 
spect the town, which is rising out of the ashes of the old 
one. An inn, such as it is, lately established by a German, 
offers to a traveller the only public accommodation he can 
command in Wallachia, except, perhaps, at Bukharest, its 
capital. Some comfortable little white houses, with windows, 
are iust finished^ others are in process of erection: and the 
dwellings of the poor, which were the first we had for soma 
time seen covered with tiles, may almost be dignified with 
the name of cottages. 

In the principal street, two wooden arches, erected for an 
illumination in nonour of a recent visit from count Woron- 
zow, the governor general of Lower Russia, afforded a proof 
of northern influence in Wallachia. Several English and 
some Greek merchantmen were lying off the shore. The 
first British vessel that ever sailed up the Danube lately. 
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convejed a vice-consul to Ibrail; and since that time eleven 
ships from England have arrived here. The annual exports 
mav be estimated at eighty thousand beasts and two hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep-skins to Hungary and Germany; 
five hundred cargoes of wheat, barley, and oats, each of two 
hundred tons, a thousand tons of tallow, four hundred thou- 
sand pounds of wool, and a thousand pounds of cantharides, 
to various countries; besides barrel-staves to England, and 
wine to Russia. A horse sells for about three pounds, and 
the prices of other articles are in proportion. Eight horses 
for a post of twelve miles cost twenty-two piastres, or some- 
thine less than seven shiliines. Accounts are kept in the 
TufKish coins of paras and piastres: forty paras equal a 
piastre, which is equivalent to about threepence-halfpenny 
here, though to little more than twopence-halfpenny in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna. 

During a voyage of six days from Scala Cladova to Ibrail, 
we had not received a single new passenger on board. At 
this place the ispravnik and his wife, accompanied by seve- 
ral officers and ladies, embarked to enjoy a little excursion 
to Galatz, which seems to afford almost the only variety in 
their monotonous life. The governor speaks French, as 
does his lady, a remarkably intelligent woman, who travelled 
last year to England, accompanied by a single servant. 

An hour and twenty minutes carried us by the river Se- 
reth, the boundary of Wallachia and Moldavia, into the lat- 
ter principality, landing us at its chief commercial town Ga- 
latz, a place of importance in the country, yet so little 
known that only one English traveller had preceded us, as 
we were informed, (though perhaps erroneously,) within the 
memory of man. Here the steam navigation of the Danube 
terminates; but it is hoped that next year the communica- 
tion between Vienna and Constantinople will be completed.* 

In taking a review of our long voyage, we felt that we 
had not been subjected to more d^sagr^mens than might rea- 
sonably have been anticipated on a route wholly untried, 
and in the infancy of an establishment so novel in the coun- 
tries embraced by the speculation of the steam-navigation 
company. It is true, the inconveniences to be encountered 
are considerable; but then, no one should venture on the 
excursion who is unprepared for hardships and harassing 
delays; for it cannot be expected that a project which has to 

* This communication is now perfected by means of an adiltional 
steamer which plies between Galatz and Constantinople. 
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contend agtinit so manr obttaclet should be perfected at 
once* Instead of complsining, a traveller of an enlarged 
and philanthropic mind will turn with admiration to the en^ 
terprise and patriotism which have set on foot so grand an 
unoertaking, and to the important moral consei|uences like- 
Ijr to be the result, remembering with satisfaction that steam 
is calculated to prove Ihe precursor of civilization, civiliza* 
tion of education, education of religion, and religion of hap- 
piness. The effect of the perfect organi'iUition of the eiist? 
ing arrangements will be to bring ail the provinces on the 
banks of the Danube, with those bordering on them, into 
contact with the arts and sciences, the civil institutions, and 
the moral, commercial, and religious resources of western 
Europei and a brighter, happier day will dawn on Hungary, 
Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, Bosnia, Bervia, Bulgana, 
Wallachia, and ]K4oldavia* Nor will these countries be a 
limit to bound the operations of the mighty moral engine. 
The steam communication now arranged between Eng^nd, 
Spain, Malta, Marseilles, Italy, Qreece, Egypt, Syria, Con- 
stantinople, Crim Tartary, and Odesia« completes the line 
which may encircle Europe with a zone of blessings, and 
unite it to Asia and Africa by the golden tie of gratitude 
for benefits confiprred: it promises to enlarge the empires of 
science, religion, and hapoinessi to wave the sceptre of li- 
berty over Afric's iiijurecl soil| and, by facilitating the div 
semination of the truths of the gospel, to prostn^ tlw erfh 
scent at thje foot of the cross. 



APPENDIX TO THE 

VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE. 

The following details may prove interesting to those 
who purpose to make a voyage down the DanubS. R and 
li inaicate the ri^ht and left banks of the river. The Eng- 
lish miles are given, instead of hours, from Moldova to 
Scala Cladova, because the voyage is made in a row-boat, 
not a steamer. The time noted throughout the rest of the 
course includes stoppages of less than an hour, and is that 
in which the author actually made the voyage. While, 
therefore, an estimate of ten miles for each hour will, in 
general, give the distance by approximation, it will some- 
times prove very erroneous with reference to two neigh- 
bouring towns where it may have happened that long stop- 
pages occurred. 
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DISTAWOBS BY WATBB FROM PBB8BUB6. 



From Presborg to Carlsboif; 
Hangarj. Raab - 

Comorn - 
Neudorf 
Gran 
Marosh 
Vessigrad 
Watzen 
Ofen, and 
Pest - 



Foldvar • 
Paka - 
Tolna - 
Baja - 
Mohacs - 
Apatin 
Vukovar - 
Scharengrad 
Neusatz - 
Peterwardein 
Semlin 



Pancsova 

Basias 

Moldova 



From Presbarg to Moldova 562^ Eng. miles, or Hours 56i 



Hoan. Hoan. 


R. 


2 


R. 


3 


L. 


3 


R. 


n 


R. 


i 


k.\ 


H 


L. 


u 


l\ 


11 




14i 


R. 


54 


R. 


2 


R. 


3 


L. 


34 


R. 


S 


L. 


34 


R. 


44 


R. 


24 


^\ 


24 


R. 


54 




— 344 


L. 


14 


L. 


44 


L. 


14 




— 7'4 



From Presburg to Moldova 56^ hours, or 562i 

Hungarian bank. St. Helena - - L. 2i 

Lupkova - - L. 7i 

Berzasta - - L. 5 

Swinitza - - L. 15 

Servian bank. Milanovacz - - R. 2 

Kolumbina - - R. 6 

Plawiachewitz - - L. 4 
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Milei. Miles. 

From Presburg to Dubova - - L. 5 

Ogradena - - L. 5 

Frauenwiese - L. J 

Jieschenitza - - L. 2i 

Orschova - - L. 2i 



Turkish fort. Island (^ Neu Orschova - 2i 

Turkish fort. Fort Elizabeth - R. i 

Boundary of Hungary and Wailachia L. i 

Rocks called Eisen Thor 2i 

Sibb - - . R, 1 

Kladosicza - - R. Si 

Wallachian bank. Scala Cladova - L. 2i 



57i 



Hours. 



12i 



From Presburg to Scala Cladova, 78,^ or Eng. miles 632} 

In May, 1834, when the Danube was unusually full, a 
small steamer, the Argo, made this voyage once;* but the 
habitual shallowness of the river requires the general sub- 
stitution of a row-boat for a steam- vessel between Moldova 
and Scala Cladova. On the occasion above referred to, the 
Argo reached Orschova in six, and Scala Cladova in eight 
and a quarter hours from Moldova; a row-boat sometimes 
requires twenty-two hours, as above calculated. 

^'sS^lfcite'l 6321 Eng. miles, or 

Tchernitz 

Remains of Tngan's 
Bridge R. and L 
Persa Palanka 
Island of Ostrovo 
End of ditto 
Praova - 
Boundary between ? ti_ i • ^ 

Bulgarian bank. Florentin 

Kalafat - 
Widdin 
Lom Palanka 
Zibru Palanka - 

* The PannoDia hai likewise effected it ainoe these notes were 
penned. 
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Hri. MiD. 


Hra. 

78i 


L. 

'j 


20 

5 




i. 


2 35 

30 

1 




R. 


5 




R. 


55 




R. 


1 15 




L. 


2 5 




R. 


20 




R. 


3 5 




R. 


1 30 
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Hn.Mii. Hrt« 



From Presburg to Oreara - 1El.> ^ --. 

Quarantine station L. 5 * ^" 

Vadun - - R. 1 40 

Isker river - R. 10 

Aluta river -^ L. £ 25 

Nicopolii - R. 15 
Sistova or 
Schistow 



lion L.J 



2 55 
Quarantine station 
Novigrad - Rr 1 25 
Batina - - R. 50 

Rustchul^ 
Giorgervo - 



R.* I 
■ L. 5 



2 10 



29^ 



From Presburg to Giorgervo 925 Eng. miles, or Hours 107^ 



Hra.Min. Hn. 

From Presburg to Giorpervo 925 Eng. miles, 107i 

Or the site of an old > ^ -^ 
Genoese camp 3 

Turtuka - - R. 3 10 

Silistria - - R. 3 30 

Adaku - - R. 50 

Tepren - - R. 30 

Karahassan - R. 1 55 

Rassova - - R. 45 

Gokirlen - - R. 20 

Neu Simanesch R, 15 

llirsovo - - R. 2 30 

Jalonissa river - L. 45 

Bertus - - L. 50 

Gropen - - L. 1 45 

Braila - - L. 1 55 

Boundary between 1 

Wallachia and vSereth river - L, 55- 
Moldavia. J 

Port of Moldavia. Galatz - - L. 25 

22 

Total distance from 

rr«ttfd*^y S: pS f »« ^"8. -U.. or Hour. 1291 
gress of the steamer, 
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A steamer goes every third day, during the season, from 

X'resburff to Feat; another plies every twelfth day from 

^est to Moldova, communicating, by means of a row-boat, 

^ith a third that proceeds from Scala Cladova to Galatz. 

In the three steamers the engineers are English, and the 

captains and conducteurs generally talk either English or 

French, sometimes both. 

The following are said to be the distances 
to Constatmople by water: 

Hra. M in. Hn. 

Boundary between^ 

Moldavia and v River Pruth - L. 10 
Bessarabia. J 

Russian bank. Rent Tomarino - L. 45 

Isakscha - - R. 1 45 

Tulthsche - - R. 1 50 

Mouth of Danube *- - 6 10 

Hi 



Constantinople - 

Total estimated distance! 

from Presburg to Con- i- 1580 Eng. miles, or Hours 173 
stantinopie, J 



The following are said to be the 



Eng. 
Miles. 



measured distances by water: 

From Vienna to Presburg - - - 42 

Presburg to Pest - - - - 138 

Pest to Semlin - - . . 354 

Semlin to Moldova ... 70 

Moldova to Scala Cludova - - 70 



Total from Vienna to Scala Cladova - - - 684 
Estimated, as above, from Scala Cladova > Q47I 

to Constantinople • - - 3 

""tLrto'^Soprl - English .iles. 1^ 



Though the voyage from Presburg to Galatz, with the in- 
cidental delays, occupied the author nineteen days, yet 
when the arrangements of the company shall be fully com- 

VOL. I — 9 
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pleted and the whole system or^nized, the time required 
will, probably, not e/ceed that indicated in the following 
schedule.* 

ToUl 
Days. Days. 

From Presburg to Pest - - - 1 

Pest to Semlin - - - -24 — 3i 

Semlin to Moldova - - - i — 4 

Moldova to Scala Cladova - - 1 — 5 

Scala Cladova to Giorgervo - 2 — 7 

Giorgervo to Galatz - - - 2 — ,9 

*Galatz to Constantinople - 3 —12 

Total from Presburg to Constantinople 12 days. 
The fares in the chief cabin are as follow — 





Silver Bil. Flo, 




Florini. Total 


Prom Presburg to Pest - 


9 


Semlin - 


15 — 24 


Moldova 


3 — 27 


Orschova 


10 — 37 


Giorgervo - 


- 13 — 50 


Galatz - 


15 — 65 



The florin may be calculated at two shillings and a pen- 
ny English. The price of a place in the fore-cabin is f of 
the above. Food is not included, but is supplied by a trai- 
teur on board. 

* Since the above memonnda were committed to paper, the ar- 
rangements have been completed, as stated in the note to page 91, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
MOLDAVIA. FROM GALATZ TO LIOVA. 

A LETTER of introduction ensured to us the hospitalities of 
the vice-consul of Galatz and his lady, who kindly took us 
into their house and were unremitting in their obliging at- 
tentions till we resumed our journey towards the frontier of 
Russia. It was no small privilege to find ourselves under 
the shelter of a roof and to enjoy the luxury of a bed, after 
six consecutive nights passed on the hard and unfurnished 
boards of the steamer. These comforts, with the courtesies 
of our considerate host and hostess, were the more valued 
when we learned that our companions had searched the town 
in every direction for a corner in which they might pass the 
night; and had, at length, been obliged to put up with ac- 
modations of a very different description from those with 
which we were favoured. 

The lady of the vice-consul presided over our morning re-» 
past and amused us with anecdotes of her servants. One isi 
a fine handsome Albanian ; fierce, capricious, and violent in 
love and hatred; at times he leaves his master, to whom he 
is much attached, for hours together ; and when, on his re-f 
turn, he is questioned as to this strange conduct, he fixes his 
eyes on the ground, makes no reply, shows no sign either of 
sorrow or of anger, and does the same thing the next time, 
he is offended or idle. But he is honost, and this is no little 
recommendation. His costume is beautiful. From a crim- 
son cap a long black tassel falls over his light flowing locks. 
A shirt open in front, is retained in its place by a dark browa 
jacket, likewise open : below this, is a red leathern girdle, 
about ten inches wide, furnished with a brace of silver-head- 
ed pistols ; and a yataghan formed part of his dress till his 
ungoverned passions rendered it necessary to disarm him of 
that formidable weapon ; from the waist hangs a very full 
white linen petticoat, the width of which is a subject of pride 
with the wearer, and varies from thirty to fifty yards : long 
dark gaiters and shoes complete the costume. The servant 
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vho had charge of the cliild wng a Orcok, habited in tlic 
garb dimrnoiily worn by his cioiintrymrn in Turkey. 

Moldavian dornoKticH apjKs'ir to l>e indolent, stupid, and 
immorul to the lafft drpree. 'i'h«'y rerpilre to have the same 
order re|M'at<*d every day : wiicn the dinner-rloth is laid by 
one who has iierforined the office for months, the mistrcM 
must flit by and say, **Now put on the s^Kxins, now the salt- 
cellars, now the tuniblrrs, now the knives," and so for every 
separatf* article of table furniture: when reproved, Ihcy stand 
mute, and look on the prround ; but ncithcfr profess nor ex- 
hibit an intention to do l>elter. Their inclination to thefl is 
irresiMtible: a lady rcHidln^^ hr*re told us that it frequently 
happened that her |x>cket-liandkerc!hief, laid down for a mo- 
ment while; she was 8p(N'iking to a servant, disappeared as 
bUc turned away Iict head : the culprit at first denies the 
charge ; and when the stolen article is found upon iiim he 
evinces no sense of hhanie. 

While we sat at dinner five lanjL^ua^es were spoken, though 
the patty cronHlsted of only four individuals. Wc talked to 
one another in Knglish and to our hostess in French ; while 
our host addressed one of us in French, the ottier in Italian, 
and his wife in (irwk; and they both gave orders to their 
servants in Moldavian. 

(jralatz carries on a considerable commerce and may l)e 
regarded as the port of both the principalities, though Ibrail 
lias lately drawn to itself a share of the trade of Wallachia. 
8hips from Kngland, the Ionian isles, and other European 
countries are generally lying off the cjuay. The principal ex- 
ports are tallow, harriirot-lieariH, corn, cheese, l^rrcl staves, 
wax, wfKil, l>easts, skins, and wine to Odessa. Ttie chief im- 
ports arc iron, oil, oIivr>s, cotton, sugar, and coffee. Arti- 
cles of food are remarkably cheap: a goose in good condi- 
tion cost seven|Kfnce, a fat sheep three shillings, and an egg 
a farthing. 

The tiouses are nearly all built of nnpainted wood and 
roofed with the same material. Most are limited to a tingle 
floor, with a front c)|>en towards the street, as is usual in Wal- 
lochia and tlx* east ; and goods exposed for sale are spread 
out on the ground. At the upper end of the town are a few 
dwellings of a better description, inhabited by consuls and 
two or three of the richer merchants; they are tiled and 
'Whitewashed, and have glass windows, with a story above 
the rcz-dc clmussee. The furnitun; of the rooms consists of 
& sola extending along one side, a table, a looking*glas8, and 
three or four chairs; while a stove in the wall answers for 
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two or more apartments. The streets arc formed of the 
trunks of trees placed crossways, making what is familiarly 
called a corduroy road. 

The population may be about five thousand, of whom one 
thousand are British subjects from the Ionian isles ; princi- 
pally, men who have fied for debt or crime, or have be^ 
left here by vessels in which they worked their passage. Be- 
sides these, a considerable number of Jews and Armenians 
are to be seen, but the great mass of the natives arc of the 
Greek persuasion. 

The arrival of the steamer brings with it a gala-day to the 
inhabitants. On these occasions the vessel becomes a ge- 
neral rendezvous for all the gossips of the place, and ordi- 
nary recreations and amusements are absorbed in that su- 
perlatively gratifying one, seeing and being seen, talking and 
being talked to. 

Moldavia derives its name from the river Moldau. It was 
once occupied " by the Venedic nations, or the people who 
dwelt on fens; the same tribes who first inhabited that part 
of England now called Cambridgeshire. The ancient Ve- 
nedl appear to have been the beavers of the human race; 
all their settlements were on the banks of small rivers and 
lakes, or by the side of fens. It is more than probable that 
their diet was fish and the flesh of water-birds; and finding 
that the effluvia from the marshes was best obviated by co- 
vering them with water, they constructed dams across the 
narrows and rapids of the small rivers and filled the marshy 
hollows with water, around which they dwelt in security, 
and lived upon the salmon and wild fowl which fattened in 
these artificial lakes. Most of the rivers in Moldavia are at 
this hour intersected with weirs which dam the waters and . 
form ponds; mills are built on these weirs, and the villages 
are placed around them.'** In the north there is some 
beautiful scenery, but the southern parts are flat and uninte- 
resting. 

From what we could learn of the politics of the country, 
it seems that they are so intimately blended with those of 
Wallachia as scarcely to require a separate mention. Once 
subject to the tyranny of Turkey, Moldavia, at the same time 
with her sister principality,, was virtually released from the 
Ottoman yoke to bow to one no less filing ; and though go- 
verned by a hospodar of her own, yet he is the creature and 

♦ Nea1e*8 Tmvclt. Doublless the name Venedi\% connected with the • 
Teutonic word/frt/,iind similar relation.jnay be traced betweeivtho^ 
Saxon jf^iin and the butch venntt each aignifying a marahy spot. 

9* 
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Ilin liMil III Mtmilit. Tlin |Mtpllliillii||, IttllulltlllllK In liitir M hill- 
Hull, In lliliily ni'iiltf'inl nvi'i tlii^ lMiivllli't\ wlili'li, lioiii tlit^ 
Inttlllly ol 11-1 null, h nipiilili' iil nii|i|Hii(liif{ fiiitt' nl' liViMliiirN 
lliit mlqlliiK iiiiiiiIhm. TIip tnwiiri iNiilli-lpittn Hit* i^i'lif^ntl 
ilnaitliiil liiliulilliiiitti, iiliil .liin<»l. Ilir niplltil, riiiiliiltiNNi'iiMTly 
llliitn lliiiii I wi'lviMltiiileiiiiiil nniiJEi. 

Tlifi lli«l IliliitiiiiillMii nliliiliii'il (il Utiliit/. triiidvn (n llin 
(|i|itMiiilllii* iiii III'* lloiillri III lliiiilit wilHilU'iiiti lining, 'I'Im^ 
|nmIim1 (il pinliiilliiii pifirillii'il lilt hiivi'llriH Ml living III Hir" 
iiiMKliliNinliifi tiiwii ill llfiil, liinlftnl III lirliig liiiii' ilityN, 114 
Wii liiid lifi'll lliliiillii'il, ptdVi'il In lir ImilliMMl, III llifi MMIlin 
IllIlP, lillh (il IhiiIiIi irrrlvi'il liiiin Ijio {•'.liglUli rnliHIll lit C'nii 
nliihlliinpli* ri'ililii'il tjittl, tiiniifiji IJip pltigiir mhtiMl llmin, Il 
WiiH Mill tiiKllMt ^vllli iiNili^fhllv. Iliiui IL iippriiiril lliiit, hi dr. 
Mri'iiillMK llin lliiniiiii' iir.it ly In iitt nithnuiliiliP, wn liinl iiiMimI 
lilt litriii Iff! Iiiliiiiiiiillun, mill \\f< wiMn iilitiii«l liirllitiMl In 
Wlnli lliiil \\r liinl pinrri'ilfil, |lKi« Mniiii^ ill iMIt' rniiipiililohHi 
lUtrrl liiiiii lliitalrliilK In Vtii hii, iiltil tliriirr hy Wiilnt liirim 
Miiiiliniipli' Il \MiKi iiiiw Inn IiiIm In pinntin IIiIn riMUHn; innl 
||if*ir \u nil iniiij linin Hiiliil/ In llirM-Mplhil n| 'rillUry; wlilki 
nwllii'. Ill llii' pii'Viili'iit Wlihh, II vnyngn U nn tnillniiM iiliil tlin 
VrH>»i'U nir nil HI iKliiplnl |ui tlir iiMrpllnli ol piiMt'PllgiMM, llllll 
WiMi'Hnlvi-il In riuliniil In ipiiii MMlliiP mihI iiiiiUn llir IiphI III IIMI 
U'liy In flili-tarni, wlu'liri* il r)iii||inn plim In ( 'ii|iHlMllllltnpli«, lit 
lli|4 ilcrhlnii wo \\ rin rniilli iihmI jiy liniillig Miill III lilnvii, 
illalitllt I'iffliti'i'll linlllM llnill < jillill/., Illivrlli-t N lillglil I'lllrl 
lllln^lil wlill II ilrli-lillnli n| niijy |n||| iliiyM, 

J'lrpiiHitniy In ilcpinlilH', Il U MH lirnnniiiy lliiil Uin Kiici 
Millh rnlinlll «linl|lil -il^fll iiilt pitunpnt Ifii, In llllrHt tlilit wn liml 

iHti licfii linvi'llliiif III liny piiil n| TiiiKry IntI Wiilliirlilit iittil 
Mnlilitvlii. In lirlllifl nl wlili'li pi nyiiirrM llin pliigiin niiUtnl, 
TIiIh Iniiii, x^llli llii« fwrJiiiliiMMil iimni'y iiltil pllirlliiMiMil pi'it* 
VlHlniiti Ini II |iiiiiiii'y lliinii^'li ii niiinliy nlipplyllig hiilir*. nr 
iMiplMil llir liiiitnliiff , fiiiil II \Vit4 1 p M. lii'Intn iiiii' riiltlitgn 
litMilM lU iip)H«MiiiiH'iv Am lluMn h nn litfili mini In Lliivii. It 
V^llH lillptiii'llriihin In liitvrl wllli piml ImiHrH, iiliil llin |n*hI , 
VfihlrJM llin rnnuiil iniilil pinrtitn wnd nn tirki'ly Hint Un 
InnrnH II wnitl<l Ht-iiiri<ly niiiy un In llin Jnitntny*M rinl. To 
tllln Mvn pniilnri wnin iitlmlinil with InnN nl tiirkin Ihiltl Wn 
Jlltd nvnr Nnnit iinnili iiikI what llinin WitH iMittnlnlnij Mnlnly nl' 
lliilil wlili'h liilil hnrit inpnilnijly hinlii'it liinl in Unil. Tlio 
Whnnlrf lilt vvlilrh Ihn ililvm inniintntl liml ii lill, Ihn iilhnr 
only It hlitliM': lit tlin llitnn jnMiliMH Iwn wnrn lllinlHlinil Willi 
tlllN nml Wntn Ihtlinil Ingntlim; In tlinlhhil nnlliliiK Wllitlnvnr 
WiMHitlNnil htil tlin Itiirnrt intitttl hirt I'linut ; hn wiiM||tivrriinil 
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entirely by the voice, heedless of which, he frequently strayed 
in the course of the journey and made direct for a piece of 
grass or a well ; while his comrades, pursuing their course, 
left him behind the vehicle; in which state he was dragged 
backwards by the traces, till the driver descending chastised 
him for his erratic propensities. This man was a Moldavian, 
who spoke not a word of any other language than that of 
his native wilds. His coarse white shirt, with long sleeves, 
was fastened over a pair of yet coarser trousers by a broad 
girdle of green cloth, ornamented with two leathern straps 
studded with large brass buttons. Over this was a sheep* 
skin cloak, with the wool inside. His cap was made of the 
same material with the wool outside; and he was furnished 
with large top-boots. 

The sight of this equipage was almost sufficient to deter 
us from undertaking the journey; but we had no alternative: 
whether we advanced or receded, whether we returned to 
Giorgervo, or directed our course to Odessa or Canstantino- 
ple, this was the best conveyance the town supplied ; and in 
it we were compelled to proceed. 

Our luggage was soon stowed away in the vehicle ; the 
lighter articles were placed behind, and two large portman- 
teaux, to serve as seats, in front. No interpreter could be 
obtained who spoke Moldavian and Russ together with any 
language with which we were acquainted ; and thus, to all 
other discomforts was added that of an inability to commu- 
nicate with our driver or with the people of the country. 

At length, we bade adieu to our friends at Galatz, through 
whose kindness we were provided with a little English por- 
ter, some good bread, roast fowls, butter, and a few bottles 
of mineral water. It was 6 p. m. when we started ; the sun 
soon sank below the horizon, and our route lay over a flat 
common without a single object to vary its monotony. The 
road, considering that it was nothing but a Moldavian wagon 
track, was pretty good; though every now and then we were 
fadly jolted by a rut or hole; while the frail bridges crossing 
the streams or quagmires, composed, as they were, of pieces 
of wood thrown loosely one upon another, tottered under our 
weight. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when the howling of a number 
of wolf-like dogs announced that we were in the village of 
Formosica. We drove to the residence of the boyar, or 
chief landholder, and requested him to provide us with a 
lodging. Fortunately, he spoke German; and, politely ex- 
pressing a regret that his own house was full, he sent a man 
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to show us the next best accommodation in the village. \n 
a few minutes we were at the door of a luit, our entrance 
into wiiich roused from their slumtiers ixn old man and his 
wife, thnM* or four younp women, and a pirl, who were lying 
on l)enches which they readily resigned at the command of 
their landlord. The suffocating snx^ll and hard boards of- 
fered so little inducenjent to sloop, that, had it been July in- 
stead of Sopteinlier, we should have preferred remaining In 
the carriage ; hut the night air in those countries, especially 
in autumn, is peculiarly prejudicial to health. While, there- 
fore, one of the pnrty guarded the baggage, in a spot where 
wc might so easily have been plundered without the means 
of ol)tainiug redress, the others threw themselves on the 
benches in travelling costume. Sundry wild sounds varied 
the dull watches of the night, through all of which we might 
have slept had it not been for the young lady of the family, 
who, long before day- break, roused by the increased activity 
of the Lilliputian herds to which her flowing locks afforded 
cover, sot up a scream, and l)ogan to pursue them with the 
deadly vengeance of her nails. Our alarm kept pace with 
the vigour of her efforts, and the fears induced were an anti- 
dote to sloop. 

A little liofore 5 a. m. we resumed our journey without 
food. Kvory third or fourth hour carried us to a collection 
of miserable huts, built of mud and wicker-work, thatched 
with reeds, an<l scattered irregularly over the waste, without 
garden or enclosure. Nothing like a street is to be seen. 
One of those villages is called Brennerst; another Popogdne, 
and a third Wodeni. At Brennerst we were struck with the 
unusual number of wells: every twenty yards wai marked 
by one of those long poles, balanced on the stump of a tree 
by a bucket at one end and a heap of mud on the other, 
which are so common in India, and in almost every country 
of Europe except our own. In the neighbourhood of Pope- 
gone we met a tribe of gipsies, whose swarthy complexion! 
were scarcely concealed by any clothes; one of the younger 
ones, by no means an infant, was absolutely naked; a man 
was almost in the same state; and the women were not de- 
cently covered. These wretched people seem in the princi- 
palities to be sunk even below their degraded fellow-subjects. 
Elsewhere they separate themselves, here slavery separates 
them, from the rest of mankind. 

Our course lay along the right bank of the river Pnith, 
the ancient Puretus, which once formed the boundary of Rus- 
sia and Turkey, and which now divides the Russian province 
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of Bessarabia from the principalities whose independence the 
czar professes to guaranty, while he holds them in abject 
subjection. Our first view of the great northern empire was 
accompanied with appropriate sensations, for the morning 
was the coldest we had experienced ; yet many of the fields 
on this side the Pruth are cultivated with vines; and the wine 
of Moldavia, especially that called Odobesta, is celebrated. 
We passed some plantations of tobacco; and wild asparagus 
scattered its seeds under our wheels as we galloped over the 
common which skirts the nominal dominions of Turkey on 
the Russian frontier. This waste swarms with crows and 
hawks ; and the magpies excited our surprise, as we had ne- 
ver before seen those birds in such numbers. 

At noon we halted at Wodeni, a village consisting of a few 
huts made of hurdles, daubed with mud and covered with 
rushes, which is favoured above its fellows with a church of 
the same simple structure. 

The people wear neither shoes nor stockings, and are clad 
in the filthiest garbs. The girls of all classes plait their hair 
in two cues which hang down to the feet; and, as these are 
peculiar to unmarried women, very possibly some such cus- 
tom exists (though less precise and less accurately defined,) 
as that which prevails in Hamburg ; where, it is said, a girl 
cuts oflf one cue when she marries, and the olher if she be- 
come a second time a wife. It is not improbable that the 
Moldavians derive their mode from the Dacians, as the Ham- 
burgers do from their ancestors, the Suevi, of whom Tacitus 
records that the common people braided and tied their hair, 
while the chiefs wore it in a knot on the top of the head, that 
they might appear taller and more terrible to their enemies. 

Resuming our journey, we soon reacned a spot called 
Orgee, and, as the sun set, the small town of Faltsi, distin- 
guished from the neighbouring villages only by the greater 
number of its huts and the superiority of its church, which 
is stuccoed and ornamented with two towers, and has a bel- 
fry at a distance from the sacred edifice; a separation as 
usual in the principalities, as it is in Scandinavia and many 
parts of Italy. Here we observed, for the first time^ chains 
suspended from the crosses surmounting the towers, while 
the crosses themselves are double, like those of Russia. This 
adoption of the northern style of architecture and ornament 
indicated our near approach to the empire of the czars; and 
as the building appeared quite modern, it may reasonably be 
concluded that it has been erected since the course of politi- 
cal occurrences placed Moldavia virtually in the hands of the 
Russians. 
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From Faltsi eur route ran parallel to the channel of the 
Pnith and to a chain of low hills in Bessarabia, over a wide 
morass extending ten or twelve miles and sometimes form- 
ing small lakes, in the middle of which are islands covered 
with rushes and other productions of marshy lands. The 
moon yielded but a feeble glimmer; our driver lost his way; 
and for more than an hour we anticipated the probability of 
wandering all night on the common : at length, with great 
difficulty, we reached a village and obtained a guide to di- 
rect us into the strai<!ht road to Liova. Our animals had 
now been fifteen hours in harness, with only one short inter- 
val in the middle of the day; and unless accustomed to sach 
severe labour, they would have l)een incapacitated for exer- 
tion ; but the Moldavian horses are very strong, though ill- 
fed; they seldom touch oats or any nutritious grain; and even 
during this long journey, though those we drove eat but once 
in the day, still the only food with which they were indulged 
was rank straw. 

It was past nine in the evonincr when we found ourselves 
among some huts on the bank of the Pruth, at a spot digni- 
fied by the high-sounding title of Porte de Liowl. By the 
light of the moon we discerned a ferry; and the loud cry of 
the guards, stationed on the opposite side and answering one 
another at short intervals, indicated the vicinity of the Rus- 
sian quarantine, whither we were bound. This cry of the 
sentinels is wild and singular. It consists of one high note, 
which they usually sustain as long as the breath permtti;, 
when they conclude by descending the scale in semi-tones. 

A hard-featured, passionate man, roused from his doro- 
bers, soon answered the call of our driver, and came out to 
ask what we ret]uired. We intimated by signs that we were 
desirous of crossing the river to Liova: to this he replied by 
violent gestures and unintelligible vociferations ; and after a 
fruitless effort to persuade him to comply with our wishes, 
we were beginning to make arrangements for spending the 
night in the carriage, when a more respectable person ac- 
costed us. He understood just two words of German; ••To- 
morrow morning ;" by means of which he intimated that we 
could not cross the ferry till the following day; and at the 
same time conducted us to a miserable hut, where a woman 
and a naked child, rolling themselves off a plank, placed it at 
our disposal In a corner, two more children lay on the mod 
floor. The stove, a broad bench on three sides of the room, 
and a stick suspended from the ceiling, on which several ar- 
of dress were banging, constituted the only fondtmei. 
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Three holes in the wall, provided with pieces of bladder re- 
moveable at pleasure, served to admit light, but did not ex- 
clude the air. Such was our apartment Our companions 
had a simUar one in another cabin. In a few minutes the 
vehicle was unloaded and the baggage piled t)efore the door 
to barricade it against intruders ; when, partially undressing 
and wrapt in our cloaks, we lay down to sleep, with the two 
children In the corner, thankful for a sheltered spot in which 
to rest our weary limbs. 

The following morning we awoke to a sense of our mise- 
ries, and saw by daylight the full extent of the wretchedness 
by which we were surrounded. The screaming of the chil- 
dren had compelled us in the middle of the night to put them 
into the outer room, and they ceased to disturb us; but not 
so the insects by which we were almost devoured : an ento- 
mologist might have made a fair collection from the various 
species of our tormentors. On opening the door, we found 
ourselves enveloped in a thick mist ; the Pruth flowed under 
the wall of the hut, and the eye could not penetrate the dense 
vapour that arose from its surface; but as soon as this was 
dissipated, we descried the roof of the Russian quarantine on 
the farther side of a low hill, and recognised in it the site of 
our future prison. In vain we traversed and retraversed the 
village in search of some one who spoke French, Italian, or 
Grerman; but not a creature was to be found whose attain- 
ments extended beyond a knowledge of the Moldavian dia- 
lect. The uncourteous man who, the preceding night, had 
impressed us with no very favourable opinion of his dispo* 
sition, verified to-day the estimate we had formed of him ; 
and to our signs, soliciting a conveyance to the opposite 
shore, he replied only by negations issued with all the as- 
sumption of petty authority. In this painful situation we 
passed several hours, without the possibility of moving or of 
procuring bread, meat, clean water, or the common necessa- 
ries of life; till, in the afternoon, a flag raised on the Russian 
bank intimated that strangers might cross the water : at the 
same time several Jews arrived, some of whom spoke broken 
Grerman ; and from them we learned the real cause of our 
detention, namely, that the bureau is opened only twice a 
day, and on Sunday, which this happened to be, but once. 

Elmbarking in a canoe formed of an excavated tree, and 
reaching the opposite shore in company with about sixteen 
Jews and Moldavian peasants, we proceeded to exhibit our 
passports and solicit permission to enter the quarantine, which 
consists of a number of little detached buildings, surrounded 
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by a wooden palisade forming a square of about a hundred 
and tif\y yards. Outside this are an office, where at stated 
hours an employe receives passports and strangers, and a 
quadrangle into which the detenus arc permitted to enter 
once in the day, to converse with tiieir friends through a 
screen of trellis- work. The visit of our companions enabled 
the prisoners to avail themselves of this privilege, and a dirty 
tribe tlocked to the bars to gossip away their short half-hour. 
Some of the Jews, who iiad t)een long fasting, spread out 
tlieir provisions on the ground and began to eat, having first 
washed their hands and rinsed their mouths; for, like their 
ancestors of old, " unless they wash, they eat not." 

In the bureau we encountered an official styling himself 
the commissary, who spoke not a word of any language but 
the Russian. We were sejiarated by a double grating fur- 
nished with small doors opposite to each other, between which, 
on a glass case containing a New Testament and a picture 
of the virgin, our passports were placed. These were taken 
up with a |>air of tongs, and one of the Jews was desired to 
inform us that we must return the following day. We re- 
presented that we had already lost time by the arrangements 
which prevented our reception the previous night ; that we 
were now in a spot where the necessaries of life were not 
procurable; that we had literally passed fifty-four hours witli- 
out washing our faces, from the impossibility of procuring 
any water unmixed with mud, and that we had spent two 
nights without enjoying the comfort of a bed; that to force 
us to remain longer in such a condition was cruel; and that 
some consideration ought to be manifested. All this touched 
not the heart of the commissary, who replied only that the 
law must be obeyed. Before we left, the doctor of the qua- 
rantine, who spoke a little French, arrived, and acted as in- 
terpreter. Having heard our just complaint, he kindly inter- 
ceded for us, but without cflcct ; and the sleek little commis- 
sary desired him to apprize us that the law requires every 
foreigner, not French, bringing a French passport, to be de- 
tained beyond the frontier while inquiries are instituted re- 
garding him ; nor would he understand that the passports of 
all English travellers are necessarily drawn out in French; 
that being the diplomatic language of Europe. 

Finding that we were likely to be thus maltreated, we 
gave him a letter addressed to the governor of the town, 
stating that some foreign gentlemen wished to enter the 
Russian dominions, that they were furnished with regu- 
lar passports and willing to submit to quarantine, but that 
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they were harassed by unnecessary detention, to obviate 
which his aid was solicited. When we requested that this 
might be speedily forwarded, the following dialogue with the 
commissary took place by means of a Jew. " Whence comes 
this letter to the governor of Liova 1" — " From the Porte de 
liova." — *♦ Who wrote iti" — " A gentleman."— " What gen- 
tleman 1" — "His name will be found in the letter." — "The 
commissary must know his name." — " Then the governor will 
doubtless inform him." Disgusted with his examine, the 
commissary turned away, the doors were locked, and we 
were ordered to recross the water. 

Doomed to pass another day in the miserable Porte de Li- 
ova, it was a source of thankfulness and surprise that the 
means professedly intended to prevent our carrying infection 
firom countries where it was well known no contagious dis- 
ease existed, did not themselves induce illness; a result 
which would probably have ensued, but for the wholesome 
food supplied by our kind friends at Galatz. 

After a second doleful night, we arose with such strength 
as survived the attacks of the insatiable insects, and were 
happy to see the flag flying at eight o'clock. Again we re- 
sorted to the oflSce of the commissary, who said that it was 
impossible we should be received, because we must previous- 
ly take an oath, and we did not understand the Russian lan- 
guage. We inquired why the oath could not be translated 1 
" Because nobody can translate it." — " Where is the doctor 1" 
— " He may perhaps come to-morrow or next day." — " Is 
there no one in the town who talks German, French, or 
ItaliaUi and who will translate the oath for a handsome re- 
muneration 1" — " No ; nobody !" — ** Will you not communi- 
cate the substance of the oath to one of these Jews, and suf- 
fer him to repeat it to us 1" — " That is impossible : a Jew 
cannot administer an oath to a Christian." — " But a Jew can 
inform a Christian what he is called upon to swear." — "No; 
he cannot take the name of Christ." — " A Jew often does take 
the name of Christ, though in blasphemy : however, the word 
is the same in all languages ; let him interpret the rest of the 
oath, we can supply the sacred name." The absurdity of 
this conversation was the more glaring, as a Jew was at the 
time actually naming the name of Christ in his office of in- 
terpreter between us. To suppose the commissary could 
not understand the feasibility of this arrangement, were to 
suppose him without reason; but he would hot We of* 
fered him a piece of gold, which he refused, and went away, 
leaving us to decide whether we should go back to Galatz 
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or make one more effort to overcome the vexatious annoy- 
ances of a Russian frontier. 

On tlic nortliern boundary equal obstacles are not op^ 
posed to tiic admission of travellers ; but we were informed at 
Vienna that it was impossible to conceive the inconveniences 
to which those are exposed who enter Bessarabia ; and so 
the result proved. The fact is, Russia does not wish the 
subjects of more liberal governments to blend with her own; 
and slie cannot more effectually prevent such an amalgama- 
tion than by condemning them to what we suffered. Nothing 
but a determination to exclude foreigners to the utmost d[ 
)icr power can account for the anomaly that, in a frontier of- 
fice, at which many must be constantly arriving, there should 
not be an individual capable of conversing in any language 
but Moldavian and Russ, except the doctor, who stated that 
it was no |)art of his duty to act as interpreter. 

Wliile we were meditating on the course to be adopted^ 
the commissary returned ; he had probably seen the gover^ 
nor and learned that we were furnished with an introduction 
to count Woronzow, the governor-general of Southern Rus- 
sia ; for his manner was entirely changed : he now told us 
that if we would attend, with our party, in the aflemoon, 
bringing a list in Russ of every, even the most minute, article 
in our possession, we should be admitted, and the oath should 
be translated for us into French. By means of a Jew who 
spoke a little German and Moldavian, and a Moldavian who 
spoke a little Russ, butpould scarcely write, and required two 
or three minutes for each word, a list of our effects was made^ 
minute even to scraps of linen, some allumettes and frag- 
ments of paper. This tedious work accomplished, we pro* 
ceedcd to cross the ferry, but were arrested in our progress 
by the sentinel on the Moldavian side, who insisted on a pre- 
sent before he would suffer us to pass. Some of his com- 
panions, encouraged by the readiness with which we had eab- 
mitted to similar impositions, had asked for a trifle, which 
we intended to give ; but when a military sentry ventured 
to stop us with such a demand, we felt that compliaDoe 
would be weakness and that duty required we should 
our rights by forcing a passage malgr6 hit opposition. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BESSARABIA.— FROM LIOVA TO KISHNAU. 

Arrived on the Bessarabian bank and now in the empire 
of Russia, we marched in procession, accompanied bj a 
number of Jews going to see their friends, to the office of 
the commissary, who, after sundry forms and much delay, 
placed in our hands a French translation of the regulations 
of the quarantine, all of which were enforced under penalty 
of death. These being read, we were required to take an 
oath of obedience, and to give a solemn promise that we 
would secrete nothing from the inspectors. The great 
doors were then opened, and we were admitted with our 
baggage, which was laid out upon the grass, every article 
being taken separately from the boxes and compared with 
the inventory written on the other side of the water. The 
exact number of gold ducats and silver rubles possessed by 
each of us was entered; every scrap of paper, rag, and lea- 
ther was examined, and the list made doubly correct; yet, 
two days afterwards, an official was directed to inform us 
that a pair of braces was not recorded, which, with some 
garters, was then formally added to the catalogue. It is 
not possible to conceive,. without personal experience, the 
rigidity of this investigation. At length, the shadows of 
night drew over the horizon, and we were permitted to re- 
tire to our apartments; having previously bespoken the best 
in the quarantine, and particularly requested that mattresses 
might be hired for our use from the town. 

Our room, floored with brick, was eleven feet square and 
seven high; it contained a stove, a small deal table, a wooden 
stool, and two frames of bedsteads supplied with narrow 
planks which did not nearly meet one another. This was 
literally the whole furniture of the apartment in which we 
were destined to pass four days and nights; there were none 
of the innumerable little comforts required in a domestic 
manage, nor were we permitted to provide them at our own 
expense. The door opened into a small enclosure, six 
yards square, in which a soldier, called our guardian, re- 
mained day and night, the gate being locked at sunset on 
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him and us, and the windows fastened on the outside. One of 
these, (for there were two,) faced the little quadrangle, so that 
the guardian cuuld inform himself of all we did; and between 
eight and uine o'clock in the evening he insisted on our put- 
ting out our candle and (ire; a requii^ition the more vexa- 
tious, as the place swarmed with (ield-bugs and fleas to such 
a degree that, every second hour of the day and as lon^ as 
light was allowed, we were compelled to wage war against 
them; giving, as ue recei\ed, no quarter. For a candlestick 
we were provided with a piece of claj; a soldier's old cloak, 
with a coariie canvass bag, was given as a covering for each 
bedsteati; thus, no verv promiaiog prospect opened before 
us. We were told that there was a Jew traiteur who pro- 
vided foo<l; but, on our admission, he had left his shop for 
the day, and the following was a Hebrew festival; so that, 
but for our own little stock, laid in without the slightest 
anticipation of being placed in such circumstances, we 
should probablv liave become ill for want of the necessaries 
of life. 

The first morning, the doctor paid us an early visit to in- 
quire, as well he might, how we had restetl on our hard 
beds, and to tell us that permission would be granted to 
purchase from the Jew some hay to convert into paillasses 
the sacks thrown over the bedsteads; he likewise informed 
us that all our goods must be suspended, or spread oat, un- 
der a roof surrounded by trellis* work, there to remain for 
three days to be ventilated and purified. But another dif- 
ficulty had arisen. Our passport was drawn out on the 
twentv-ninth of August at Vienna, and a vis^ appeared on 
it, which, according to the doctor, t>ore date the twenty-fifth 
of Au<!ust. This looked like fraud, and we were responn- 
ble. The document was pro<luced, and the vise proved to 
be written on the eleventh of September; the entry, how- 
ever, was in German; and the German running-hand 8 is 
not very unlike an O with a flourish; the doctor therefore 
declared it was October: we reminded him that the eleventh 
of October had not yet arrived; and that, even if the se- 
cretary of a public omce had nude the blunder supposed, a 
traveller should not be held accoontable; at the same tiow 
we maintainetl that, in point of fact, the word written was 
September, not October; nevertheless, he strongly asserted 
his acquaintance with German, and it was not espedient to 
dispute it. At length he departed, and we heard no nuHe 
of the passport being in French, nor of the date* nor of any 
other difficulty connected with it. 

The Jew made his appearance notwithstanding the boli- 
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day. Happily, he spoke German, without which we might 
have been left to starve, for our guardians understood onljr 
three syllables of any laneuajge but Russ; and their usual 
Ireply to our solicitations for lood or other necessaries was, 
*• Jude ist nicht," •* The Jew is not here 5" words repeated 
with a somewhat vexatious monotony and indifference. The 
Hebrew traiteur sold only raw materials for the table, and 
we were provided with no apparatus for cooking. But ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. A few earthen vessels 
supplied the place of saucepans, plates, and basins; thus 
oor meals were prepared and served; and we made the best 
of our lot, congratulating ourselves that the period of inr 
carceration was so short. 

The second morning, the doctor came to complain that 
during the previous daj we had not submitted all our goods 
to ventilation, for our guardian-spy had informed the comr- 
missary that we had reserved some books and other articles 
for use. Soon after, he returned, and begged to be informed, 
for the third time, what was our object in going to Odessa. 
We repeated that we had no object but pleasure; that we 
were originally bound for Constantinople, but that tidings of 
the plague had led us to defer our visit to the Turkish car 
pital; and that we proposed waiting at Odessa till its ravages 
should cease. After many inquiries, he asked, " But if the 
plague should remain there two years, what will you do?" 
This cross-examination concluded, he delivered to us the 
subjoined form in duplicate, in which he desired that each 
book in our possession should be recorded. 

Name of When 

No. Language. Work, and of and where No. of 

the Author. printed. Vols. 



On the fifth day preparations were made for our libera- 
tion, which, however, was not effected as readily as we had 
hoped. Early in the morning the doctor paid us a visit to 
assure himself that we were in health. We were then re- 
quired to take an oath, enforced by a reference to God's 
presence and the anticipation of his '' terrible judgment," 
that we had complied with all the requisitions of the estab- 
lishment; that we had not been in contact with any person, 
except those of our party, during the time of confinement; 
that we had thrown nothing over the walls; and that every 
thing belonging to us had oeen aired and turned each day. 
To the last clause we objected, observing that« however 

10» 
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anxious we mieht have been to compi j with the instructions 
received, j^t it was scarcely practicable to handle dailj 
each minute scrap of paper, &c., and that certainlj we 
could not swear that this had been done. Our hesitation' 
gave rise to a discussion between the doctor, the commis- 
sary, and the director, as to whether we should be detained* 
At length, it was decided that all our things had been 
turned en masse; and, with this understanding, we were 
suffered to depart. 

At the gate of the quarantine a carriage was in waiting to 
convey us to the town, a mile distant. As we crossed the 
threshold, the commissary placed in our hands a paper from 
his superior, directing us to proceed immediately to Kish- 
nau, the capital of Bessarabia, in order to present ourselves 
to the governor of that town. It was in vain that we ex- 
postulated, stating that Kishnau was out of our road, and 
that, as we were travellers, and not criminals, we ought to t>e 
allowed to choose our own route. Unhappily for us, we were 
foreigners; and as such, compelled to obey &ny capricious 
orders which these petty officials might please to issue. 

The director of the quarantine was raised from the sitaa* 
tion of a coachman; ami the little commissary, who had so 
much annoyed us, was the son of a barber in the town. The 
former now receives eight hundred silver rubles, or J8125 
sterling, per annum; the latter half that sum. If so small a 
salary be attached to responsible situations, the employ^ 
must necessarily be taken from the lowest grades of society^ 
and the government must submit to the censure of foreigners 
who become victims to their ignorance. The officer mis- 
called an interpreter receives three hundred silver rubles, 
or £47, a year; his acquirements correspond with his salary, 
being limited to Moldavian and Russ; and we were informed 
that, had it not been for the doctor, we should have been 
sent* malgr6 nous, a distance of two hundred miles to the 
central quarantine of Bessarabia, where the high qaalifica- 
tipn of a knowledge of French is supposed to exist in the in- 
terpreter. 

Though our bag^e had already been subjected to the 
most minute investigation, this did not exempt it from the 
searching scrutiny of the douaniers, who were ready to re- 
ceive us the moment we passed beyoud the gates or the la- 
zaretto. All the trunks were re-opened, and re-examined; 
we were called upon to write a third list of our books, and 
were then informed that the portmanteau containing them 
must be sealed, and remain so till our arrival at Odesn. 
louring the whole of this long jonmey,^ protracted as it 
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might be by illness or weather, we were deprived of books 
of every kind except a bible and prayer-book and one other, 
exempted as "sacred:" all the rest being collected together 
from various boxes and placed in one, our goods being un- 
packed, examined, and repacked on an exposed common, and 
the proscribed portmanteau being sealed, we were again 
closely questioned as to whether we had any thing contra- 
band, especially any poison! Finally, we were led into a 
room, and made to sign an engagement that we would not ^ 
break the seal which secured our books till we reached the 
office of the governor-general at Odessa, where they would 
be inspected. 

Sick at heart of all the forms which impede a foreigner's 
entrance into the kingdonvof the czars, we gained the town, 
where, in the house of a traiteur, we began to breath freely 
and to expatiate on the barbarity of the treatment we had 
received and the absurdity of the excuses under which we 
had been kept outside the quarantine for two days; but we 
tried in vain to discover why the commissary had asserted 
that no one in the town spoke any language but Russ, when 
it is crowded with Jews, ail talking Grermanj and when the 
public rendezvous for travellers is in the hands of an Italian, 
who for a trifling compensation, would have been thankful 
to act as an interpreter. Hence, -also, we might readily 
have obtained mattresses and other comforts had we been 
permitted to enjoy them. 

While waiting at the traiteur's for a carriage, the kind 
doctor, who is a Pole, paid us a visit of congratulation. 
When we spoke of Niemtivich, whom we had personally 
known in England, his eyes sparkled and a ray of joy light- 
ed up his features, as though a chord had been touched which 
vibrated to his heart. A similar circumstance occurred a few 
months before in Venice. We were cautiously retracing 
our steps from the subterranean prisons under the doge's pa- 
lace and the Bridge of Sighs, in company with a stranger, 
when an incidental allusion was made to the Polish patriot. 
Our companion, who proved to be a Pole who had acted as his 
private secretary, pressed forward, and, with a lively and 
interested manner, asked if we were acquainted with that 
great man, and then gave vent to his feelings, saying that he 
was the idol of his country, that infant tongues lisped his 
name with reverence, and that the world produced but one 
Niemtivich. 

It was a holiday with the Hebrews, and the following day 
was their sabbath; on which account they refused to supply 
us with a conveyance. Jews are the principal tradespeople 
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in Liova, where thej abound, having fled from Poland into 
Bessarabia; their peculiar dress, consistios of a long, grmj, 
stuflfcoat fastenea bj a girdle, and a hi^h fur cap, no less 
than their striking phvsiognomj, distinguishes them from the 
Christian:} by whom t'hej are despised and mal -treated. As 
we were particularlj anxious to reach Kishnau before Sun- 
day, we ordered the best conveyance the town supplied to bo 
procured for us without delay, and were not a little dismsj- 
ed when it appeared. It consisted of a low frame* four feet 
long and two wide, surrounded by rough wicker-work, fixed 
on four crazy wheels. To this two wild-looking, anahod 
ponies were attached by ropes and driven by a peasant who 
spoke only Moldavian. AVhen brought to the aoor, the ve« 
hide was covered with a piece of old canvass fastened on 
some willow twigs bent over the top; but as this was not sof« 
ficienti y high to allow of our sitting under it and would have 
afforded no shelter aeainst rain, it was speedily removed* 
Having already wasted three-fourths of the day in a fruit- 
less search for a more commodious carriage, we consoled 
ourselves by thinking that* possibly, the Jews might not have 
been able to supply a better, and that in a few hours we 
should be in a high road, in a civilized country, and hasten* 
ing to the comforts of a good hotel, a luxury we had not en* 
joyed since leaving Hungary. 

The road lies in a north-east direction, across a countrr 
absolutely barren; not a single tree nor cultivated field u 
to be seen; and the only objects which vary the sameness of 
the view are the tall posts erected as way-marks on this, as 
on every, Russian road: these are inscribed with the distances 
to the tHo stations on either side, and painted with broad 
vertical stripes of alternate black, white, and red. The soil 
is dark and rich; and tlie absence of tillage can be accounted 
for only by the scanty population and the unenterprising 
character of the people. 

Bessarabia was conquered from Turkey in the beginning of 
the present century by the emperor Paul. Unlike the serfs 
in other parts of Russia, the peasants are at liberty to dwell 
where they please, and they are not compelled to famiA 
recruits: they retain something of the character fostered by 
Ottoman rule; bein^ servile, fraudulent, and idle; never 
willing to work while possessing a kopeck, and therefore 
always living from hand to mouth: in one minor particular, 
however, the habits of the people on the opposite banks of 
the Pruth present a remarkable contrast, owing, doubtless, 
to the tax on tobacco in Russia: there every body smokes» 
here scarcely anj one. The effect produced by the gorem- 
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ment on the habits and customs of a nation, and hence on 
national character, is exhibited even in a trifle like this; 
while it is exemplified on a larger scale in Italy/whose pre- 
sent people, en'pyin% the same physical advantages of cli- 
mate, but less favoured in their political institutions, differ so 
widely from their Roman ancestors. 

Our driver at first proceeded at a pace but little superior 
to a snail's gallop. We endeavoured to stimulate him by 
the promise of a handsome reward, and in the few Molda- 
vian words we could muster enforced un him unceasingly, 
** Haja meera graba; meer graba, meer bakshish^ nich gra- 
ba, nich bakshish." Or '< Get on quickly; the quicker, the 
more money; no speed, no present." To all this he seemed 
insensible, and soon assumed an insolent air; nor was it till 
a harsher tone and manner were adopted, thut he would pro- 
ceed even at a moderate rate. Our fellow-travellers tried 
the practice of the country with tlieir postillion, and found 
it succeed. One of them was incessantly scolding, and of- 
ten running by the side of his vehicle, with slick upraised 
and a pretended fierceness which operated like a churm on 
both tne drivers. Thus, threats effected what promises 
could not, and we moved on at a more reasonable pace. 

A drive of three hours and a half brought us to the vil- 
lage of Sarasicca, a distance of thirty versts. Here we 
found in a peasant's hut a good room, with benches to lie 
upon, plenty of carpets to serve as mattresses and covering, 
and some good eggs and milk. AVe were too much accus- 
tomed to hard fare to be fastidious, and though the woman 
of the house at first refused us the carpets on which we had 
cast longing eyes, as they lay piled up in a heap four feet 
high, yet her son speedily secured her reluctant consent 
by maKing her understand that she would be a gainer by any 
accommodation she afforded us. 

We resumed our course before day-light, only too happy 
to awake outside the walls of the lazaretto, "the road to 
Kishnau passes through the villages of Hoorhahalbena and 
Mooshalee, which divide the journey into three stages of 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty-one versts respectively, each 
occupying about three hours. The country is, for the most 

Krt, a wild uncultivated waste, either flat or gently undu- 
Ling, but here and there it is varied by woods, which, at 
this season, were richly died with autumnal tints, and al- 
most carpeted with an abundant, low, bright-crimson shrub, 
that contrasted beautifully with the yellow, red, and purple 
hues of the surrounding foliage; while the fragrant herbs 
that covered the ground over which we drove yielded their 
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gratefol odours as our horses bruised them under foot In 
more than one place large flights of crows and a few royal 
eagles were enjoying their aerial life, or condescending to 
dispute the possession of a carcass with some half-wild and 
famished dogs, reminding us of the Jewish proverb, "Where- 
soever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered toge- 
ther/' In the east, vultures, crows, and dogs, often fi^t 
over their noisome prey; nor is it uncommon to see a flotil- 
la of dead bodies on the Ganges surmounted by carrion 
birds, looking, at a distance, like children on a raft 

Tl)e first view of Kishnau from the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill, is imposing; and the prospect of a comfortable 
inn led us to see every thing coleur de rote. The extent of 
the town, its churches with their green painted domes, and its 
new white buildings, all seemed to confer on it an air of re- 
spectability superior to that of any place we had vinted 
smce leaving Hungary. 

Just outside the gates, are ruins of one of the walls erect- 
ed by Trajan, which extended as far as the ancient Cberso- 
nesus. Remains of another are found between the Black 
Sea and Reni, near Galatz; and a third may be traced from 
Reni to Taraspol. 

After passing the barriere and driving over a series of 
broad, sandy roads, skirted with straggling dwelling on 
either side, we were surprised to find that we were in the 
middle of the town, when we fancied ourselves as yet in the 
suburbs. Kishnau looks better at a distance than on a near 
inspection. None of the streets are paved, nor are the 
houses in general close together, but separated by their re- 
spective enclosures. The shops are few and shabby in ex- 
terior; yet the population is rapidly increasing, and has 
risen during the last forty years from a very small nnniber 
to its present amount, between thirty and forty thousand. 

Our hopes of obtaining good accommodation were sadly 
disappointed when we drove to the door of what is said to 
be the best hotel in Bessarabia, and saw nothing but m low 
shabby building ill adapted for the reception of travellen. 
Each comfortless room contained a sofa, a table, a chair, 
and abundance of dirt, which >niply furnished the otherwise 
empty apartment. It was with difficulty that we succeeded 
in procuring a leathern pillow and a quilt too greasy for use, 
while our application for sheets was replied to by a look oC 
surprise and an intimation that nothing of the kind belonged 
to tne establishment. The master seemed very indifierent 
to his guests, and was evidently engaged in some BMNne 
thriving business than that of an innkeeper. Bad as wit the 
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accommodation, we determined to spend the Sunday here^ 
and as the sole cause of our visit was the order of the autho- 
rities at Liova that we should present ourselves to the eo- 
vcrnor of the chief town of the province, we waited on him 
immediately, and were informed that he was asleep. On a 
second occasion we were detained three hours and a half, 
and then told that we might go| that the general was indis- 
posed! The only apparent object attained by the Russian 
government in compelling us to make this long detour was 
uie enforcement of a payment of five rubles for a new pass- 
port; an accession to their treasury which might be secured 
without sending travellers a journey of two days out of their 
course. 

This is one of the few towns where we found gipsies with 
a settled residence. Many of these degraded people dwell 
in little wooden huts, carrying on the trades of tinkers, bas- 
ket-makers, and the like; while others traverse the country, 
dealing in horses. Their women are better looking than 
the native Russians, but disfigure themselves with a multi- 
tude of worthless trinkets. 

All the business of Kishnau is transacted by Jews, ten 
thousand of whom are said to reside here. They consider 
themselves less kindly treated under the present, than under 
the late, emperor, who liberated them from the necessity, 
now re-imposed, of furnishing recruits. We did not ascer- 
tain how the Hebrew soldiers perform their duties in Rus- 
sia;. but it is recorded of their brethren in Turkey, whom 
8elim formed into regiments, that when he ordered forty 
thousand of them to invade Austria, they petitioned for a 
guard to escort them across an intermediate tract of coun- 
try, said to be infested by marauders! The petition suc- 
ceeded in convincing the sultan that the Moslim faith would 
gain little from the Hebrew sword, and his Jewish regi- 
ments were disbanded. If Scripture did not lead us to look 
for a marked dejgeneracv of cl>nracter among the descend- 
ants of Israel, it would appear singularly strange that a 
people who have preserved nearly all their other national 
peculiarities, should so completely have lost that ferocity 
and courage which characterized them in the days of Joshua, 
the Maccabees, and Josephus. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KEW RUSSIA.— FROM KJSIINAU TO ODESSA. 

Havi.vo secured the best conveyance to Odessa which the 
town of Kishnau aflfonled, wc continued our route with an 
anxious desire to reach (lie capital of New Russia, where 
we expected to find comfortable accommodations, and in- 
tended to arrant^e our plan<» for the winter with reference 
to the state of the plague in Constantinople. 

The first part of the journey lav over a sandy road, 
through a desolate country where nothing but birds alKirded 
a proof of animal existence. Several eagles, whose noble 
size and lofty flight commanded our respect for their royal 
race, with numerous hawks and falcons, flew over oar 
head«: but the bird of which we saw the greatest number 
was the pewet, called by the natives ** kttfit^^ a name evi- 
dently derive<l, like our own, from the sound it utters. We 
met neither carriages, carts, nor human beings, for many 
.miles; and the solitude is rendered fearful by monumental 
stones, marked with crosses, which every here and there in- 
dicate the spot where some poor traveller has fallen a prey 
to banditti. In a space of thirty miles five of these may fale 
seen, one of which commemorates a murder perpetrated only 
six months before we passed the spot. 

Travelling in Russia is not travelling for pleasure. The 
bad roads, undefined by any hedge or boundary, the misera- 
ble conveyances constantly breaking down, and the clirtyv 
comfortless post-houses, combine to make a journey a pain- 
ful and laborious undertaking: hence, the object is to ac- 
complish ii as quickly as possible, and for this purpose die 
natives generally travel day and night, sleeping in the car- 
riage when fatigue compels a halt, to avoid entering the 
huts, miscalled post-houses. Danger is added to discomfort; 
niurilers and robberies are not unfrequent, and the police is 
so inefficient that the criminals are seldom secured* Sobm 
time ago, a courier engaged bv tlie English consul at Odes- 
sa, on his way to Vienna with money, stopped at a hoose 
where thirty other individuals had taken shelter: in the 
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night the building was surrounded, all the inmates were 
murdered, the property was stolen, and the banditti escaped, 
nor have they since been heard of. 

Between kishnau and Sicara, a distance of forty versts, 
not a single habitation, except one post-house, is erected by 
the road -side. At the end of this lon^ stage we were thank- 
ful for a pause; and as we partook of some refreshment 
from our stores, we were amused bv observing the frogs, 
which, in countless numbers, covered the surface of a small 
lake. The majority were sleeping with their heads just 
above the water, and so soundly as not to be aroused by 
stones thrown close to them; while a minority, sufficiently 
large to claim consideration, raised their deep bass voices 
in full sonorous symphony, as if striving to vindicate the 
taste and judgment which have assigned to them the name 
of " HoUtein tiighlin gales. '^^ 

From Sicara we ascended a high hill, beyond which are 
others that form the range supposed to be the Macrocremnii 
Montes mentioned by Pliny, commanding a viev/ of the exten- 
sive plains lying to the east of the Dniester, and inhabited, in 
the time of Strabo, by the Tyrigetae. A drive of seventeen 
versts brought us under the walls of the fortress of Bender, 
distant two miles from a town of the same name. Close to 
this is the little village of Varnitza, where Charles XII. of 
Sweden took refuge afier his defeat at Pultuwa, gallantly 
defending himself with a scanty remnant of his followers: 
and to the south is a large mound supposed to be that men- 
tioned by Herodotus as having been raised by some kings 
uf Scythia. 

The Dniester, which runs under the walls of the fortress, 
is crossed on a swinging ferry: it takes its rise in the Car- 
pathian hills, and pursues a winding course till it reaches 
the Black Sea. In ancient maps it is called the Danastus, 
and represented as the boundary between Dacia and Sar- 
matia: in modern geography it was known, under a modi- 
fied name, as the line of separation between Russia and Tur- 
key, till the former empire acquired Bessarabia, thus stretch- 
ing its limits to the river Pruth. 

Xeaving this last-named province and entering into what 
is called New Russia, we continued our journey by moon- 
light as far as Taraspol, a town of considerable size, nine- 
versts from Bender and sixty-six from Kishnau j whence 
we started again before daylight the following morning, la- 
menting the miserable accommodation afforded by Russian 
inns. 

Nothing can be more dreary than the flat, desolate, and 
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mculliTated countrj, called the steppe, between Ttrispol 
and Odessa; not a Tillage nor a traveller is to be seen for 
hours together, and almost the onlj persons we met darinr 
the day's joumcj were a party of Calmuk Tartars habited 
in the costume of the countrj. There is no road; bat na- 
nerous tracts of cart-wheels run side bj side over the oii- 
peopled waste, and a waj seems to be no sooner marked oat 
than it is deserted for a parallel line supposed to offer harder 
ground or fewer obstructions. The common is covered with 
scented herbs and flowers, among which the clematis, lark- 
spur, and coronella abound, as also a species of wild aspa- 
ragus, smaller and greener than that cultivated in oar gar- 
dens, and preferred bv the Russians for its flavour; while 
hawks of various kinds, and eagles hover unmolested over 
a country which man seems to disown: in one spot we ob- 
served no fewer than eight eagles together. 

The objects which principally attracted our notice were 
a number of atones standing on both sides of the beatm 
track, and looking like way-marks to direct the traveller 
when the steppe is covered with snow: whatever their ob- 
ject, a minute inspection proves them to be of ancient 
date, and brings to lidit human forms represented in vari- 
oos postures, but all holding a vessel before them: they are 
said to have been taken from a neighbouring tumali to be 
placed mhere thev now stand. It is remarked by an acate 
traveller* that, althouch the inundation of this coantrr in 
the thirteenth century by the Mongolian hordes ander Ziii- 
gis Khan has given rise to an idea that these monumeotsare 
to be ascribed to that period; yet that this hypothesis it 
overthrown by the mention made of their existence by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, a writer of the fourth century; and his 
observation that the features they exhibited were of the sane 
cast with those of the Huns (x«frv«<,) leads to the conclnsioii 
that they owe their origin to the tribes distinguished by that 
name, which were driven over the Wolga by the Sienpi, ia 
the jear 574, and spread alarm thioash all the nations in- 
habiting the eastern frontiers of the Roman empire. The 
same traveller mentions that another carious relic of anti- 
ij^uity was, some years ago, disinterred near Kishnaa; it oon- 
sisted of a piece of black paper containing a collectkm of 
pnryers, wntten in silver letters, in the Thibetian language 
and character. 

A considerable part of the land near Odessa is in the 
hands of German colonists, who live in villages of their 

• Dr. Hcnden o n. 
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erectkn^ eoiirelj consigned to them, and called bj goch na- 
tional names aa Straaburg and Manheim. Fifteen of theae 
German villagea are between Taraapol and Odeaaa, each 
containinc a hundred and fiftj or two hundred hooses, and 
together forming one colony: two other colonies are not far 
distant. Protectants and Catholics are equally privileged* 
but all tiiose belonging to the same settlement must hold 
the same faith. The Catholics are said to have been invited 
to leave their country in a time of persecution under a pro- 
mise of perfect toleration^ and a hope of prticipating all the 
adrantages they enjoyed, doubtless induced the Protestanta 
to follow their example. The only cultivated land we saw 
on the Btepj)e was that in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these colonies^ and a German labourer was the first indivi- 
dual we noticed in Russia engaged in agricultural pursuits* 
Sixty dezatines, or a hundred and sixty acres, of land are 
allotted to every settler^ for this he pays twelve rubles a 
year to the crown, and about twenty-tuur more for the po- 
lice and sundry petty taxes. The whole annual demand 
upon him thus scarcely exceeds twopence halfpenny an 
acrei while his food consists chiefly of water-melons and In- 
dian corn^ both produced in great abundance^ so that want 
ia unknown, anu the people are contented and happy. Tha 
villages themselves form a striking contrast to those of the 
native Ruisians. Each house is built of stone^ whitewashed, 
neatly thatched* and surrounded by a low wall enclosing 
several ricks of hay and corn^ to which is added a little 
atock of domestic poultry, with a couple of fierce dosn who 
guard their posts so well that one of our party paid the pe- 
tialtv of a bite for the curiosity that led him to enter a court- 
yard. The outside of the dwelling and the trees in the 
area are made to perform their part in the domestic econo* 
my of the German farmer by holding pins for Indian com, 
long rows of which are suspended on them, to be dried in 
the sun. The women retain the costume, and all the colo* 
ny speak the language, of their ancestors. 

Vfe were so pleased to find ourselves among people coro« 
paratively clean and civilized, that, though we had travelled 
only fifty-seven versts when we reached Manheim, we re- 
solved to spend the day there and accomplish, the next 
morning, the remaining forty-three to Odessa. At an inn 
kept by the doctor, a loquacious old gentleman, we found 
better accommodation than we had enjoyed for many nightsf 
but here, as elsewhere, no sheets nor mattresses were to bo 
procuredi end we slept on sofas which constituted almost 
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the onlv furniture in the room, except a picture of "The 
three glorious days of 1830" suspended on the wall. 

The whole of this villajre is built of a light, porous stone, 
filled with myriads of small shells and evident! v formed by 
the action of water. It is a sort of tufa, or sandstone, from 
a bank of the same kind extending from the Euxine into 
Poland, a distance of six hundred versts, and passing by 
Manheim. Some bones of elephants and carved wood ^ere 
discovered last year imbedded in this stratum, which would 
open an interoting study to a geologist. 

A drive of a few hours, over a road deteriorating as it ap- 
proached Odessn, conveyed us thither. The land aroond 
is flat and uncultivated, and not a single country-house 
meets the eye. As we advanced, we were surprised to ob- 
serve between ourselves and the coast a sheet of water, in 
the centre of which appeared a long row of wind-mills; and 
the city itself reminded us of Venice rising out of the ocean. 
At flrst we conjectured that a flood had been occasioned 
by heavy rains, and then that an arm of the sea ran up into 
the land; but, as we proceeded, the water seemed to con- 
tract its limits, and then gradually vanished before our 
gaze: at length, we discovered that we were deceived by a 
mirage, and that the whole was dry land assuming the de- 
ceitful aspect which tantalizes the'parched traveller in the 
deserts of Arabia. The peasants think that this appearance 
is owing to saltpetre in the soil; and, probably, it is in part 
attributable to saline vapours. It has been conjectured that 
the expressign in Isaiah,"^ "The parched ground shall be- 
come a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water," carriea 
in it an allusion to this optWal phenomenon; and some cri- 
tics go so far as to say that the words " parched ground '^ 
should be translated **imadnary water:" an emendation 
lii'hich, if warranted, is convincing. 

The capital of New Russia stands on, or near, the site of 
the Isiacorum Portus of ancient geographers, and deriyes 
its name from the Milesian colony of Odess»us, which is sup- 
posed to have existed in the neighbourhood. It has risen, 
within forty years, under the government of the duke of 
Richelieu and count Woronzow, from a petty Tartar fish* 
ing village, called Hajee bey, to considerable eminence in 
the scale of mercantile towns; and the immunities granted 
to it as a ville franche have raised it to the dignity of the 
first commercial port of Southern Russia, a rank which it 

* I& xxzv. 7. 
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will retaiD till Turke^r he added to the empire of the c^ars. 
Still, it is not as floarishing as, uader all the favourable cir<« 
cumstances of the case, might he expected; and the reason 
assigned is that, although nominally, it is not actually, a 
free citj; for a tax of one-fifth of ttie usual duties is levied 
on all goods, the proceeds of which are devoted to its em- 
bellishment; but, since the same vexatious restrictions are 
requisite for the collection of a part as for that of the whole, 
the evil more than counterbalances the benefit, and the im- 
post is regarded as impolitic. 

The population of Odessa is about flftj thousand. The 
houses are generally well built, but being detached from 
each other, there are few handsome streets. Most of those 
that exist are unpaved, and after rain the mud is so deep 
that it is not uncommon for gentlemen to be obliged to leave 
their carnages in quagmires in the middle of the city, and 
to send oxen to drag them out. There are no comfortable 
inns; the best, such as the Hotel de Richelieu, may rather 
be considered hotels garnis, since attendance is not included 
among their accommodations. The charges are high, owing 
to a variety of circumstances; partly, perhaps, to the scarcity 
of fresh water, which is brought in carts from springs three 
miles distant, so that a smallcask sells for fourteen or fif- 
teen pence; and partly, to the high price of fuel, which, 
owing to the want of coal mines and the entire barrenness 
of the neighbouring steppe, where no timber grows, is so ex- 
pensive that, during their long and severe winters, the poor 
are happy to make use of the manure of animals as a sub^ 
•titute tor wood. 

As the condition of the streets renders walking at most 
seasons impracticable, a vehicle is indispensable; and an in^ 
dividual above the rank of a serf might as well deny him- 
self a pair of boots as a carriage, for the want of either must 
confine him to the house: thus people, whose income is less 
than two hundred pounds a year, will keep a landaulet and 
pair» with a well-dressed coachman. The consequence is,, 
that a covered vehicle for hire is never to be seen in the 
streets. The only conveyance to be procured is a droshki, 
or low carriage, open on both sides and protected from the 
dirt of the wheels by semicircular leathern splash-boards; 
in the same straight line with the shaft-horse is a narrow 
bench, across which the rider seats himself, comme a che- 
val, the driver being in immediate contact with the animal's 
tail. The droshki is drawn by two horses; one of these is 
between shafts and reined up to a hoop over his head, at an 
eleyation of three feet above the ears; this always trots; the 
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other canters, cun'ctting with his head turned towards the 
near hoof. The Russian coachmen wear waistbands and 
Ion*; beards, and most of the gentlemen's carriages have 
four horses, the leaders being tivc or six yards ahead of the 
wheelers, with traces varying in length and inutility accord- 
ing to the dignity of the owner. 

Immediately on our arrival, the portmanteau containing 
our books, sealed up at Liova, was delivered in due form 
at the chanceileric of the governor- general. The volumes 
were thence conveyed to the censors ciflicc, and we were 
informed that they would be detained till we should quit 
the country. Two days before sailing for Constantinople 
we applied for their restitution; and (hey were all returned 
with the exception of three. These were " Voyage en Ori- 
ent par Fontanier,'* «• Mrs. StarkcN Travels in Europe," 
and ** AuUljo's Visit to Constantinople." The first is pro- 
hibited in Russia: the other two are not in the list of those 
permitted: therefore, they are forbidden. It seems scarcely 
credible that so great a power should maintain a system so 
illiberal. In Petersburg a chief censor reads, or professes 
to read, all books published in Kurope; what he disapproves 
are excluded from the country, and what he does not ap- 
prove, including what he does not read, are not tolerated. 
Consequently, the whole intellectual appetite of this prodi- 
gious empire is gauged by one man's capacity and the sup- 
ply limited by his caprice. 

Our visit to Odessa was rendered very pleasing by the 
kindness and hospitality of the Knglish consul and ms ami- 
able lady, who received us under their roof and were unre- 
mitting in their polite attentions; while the intelligence of 
our host and his acquaintance with the country, its people, 
habits, and politics, added much to our stock of informa- 
tion. To him we were indebted for the mention of a fact 
connected with hydrophobia in Poland, which, if thorou^ly 
established, deserves the attention of the medical profes- 
sion. He stated that when a man is bitten by a mad dor, 
a minute examination, instituted after a day or two, wUl 
bring to light a small red swelling or a collection of minute 
pustules under the tongue of the patient, which should be 
cut out and strong caustic applied to the part. The consul 
is acauainted with individuals who have repeatedly wit- 
ncsseu the success of this mode of treatment; and if it ap- 
pear incredible, it is not more so than what is now asserted 
with confidence, the eftect of cold water on the head as an 
antidote to prussic acid. 

The Protestant minister, a man of great simplicUj and 
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zeal, hai a large German cohgregation. His salary it littU 
better than a hundred a year, made up by voluntary contri- 
butions received every Sunday. The worthy Lutheran's 
foreign En^li^h detracted nothing from the intercut his cha- 
racter inspired. At one time, speaking of Mr. Wolfe, the 
missionary to the Jews, he told us, with his hand on his 
heart, that though he was so eccentric, he waH nevertheless 
a "living manj"* at another, he called a young lady's go- 
verness her •* wtttchmanj** ami contrasted the "heavenly 
understandinji;" of the Christian with the ** merchant ghost'M" 
of the worldling. He oftbred to send his *' wai^on ^\ to take 
Ui a drive through the town, and concluded his intercourse 
with a cordial embrace as sincere and unsophisticated as the 
primitive Christians' ** kiss of charity." 

Count Woronzow, the governor-general of New Russia 
and the Crimea, is very popular. An Englishman by edu- 
cation, though a Russian by origin, he is raised far above 
the mass of his countrymen, who respect, admire, and love 
him. His manner to his inferiors contrasts strikingly with 
thai of the nobles in the north| and in this respect a great 
(lifterence is perceptible in the forms of society in general, 
in Old and New Russia. In Petersburg dlMtinctions of rank 
are maintained with a precision which borders onr the ridi- 
culous. In these parts of the empire, as a general oftlcer 
remarked to us, ** reserve and bauteur are quite ungenteel." 
The nobility ate peculiarly considerate in their deportment 
towards men of low degree, and we once met at the table 
of one of the first nobles in the country a head-carpenter, a 
superintendent of gardeners, and a master-builder; though 
it should be addeu that the circumstances which brougrrt 
them together were unusual. 

Each country, almost each province, offers peculiarities 
to the observation of a stranger. Some of these aro trifling 
in themselves, yet not without interest. To this class be- 
longs the habit, here prevalent, of substituting lemon for 
milK in tea. A slice ol the fruit is handed round with each 
cup, and the excellence of the flavour thus communicated to 
the beverage attests the good taste of those who adopt the 
custom. Borne credit, however, may be due to the tea itsel f| 
fur it is certain that in no country in Europe is this article 

* He doubtleis meant "alive unto Qod,** in the lenso in which St. 
Paul uies the exprtmon\ Horn. vi. U. 
f Mercantile spirit. 
1^ Wagm is the Germsn for carriage. 
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imported in luch perfection as in Russia. Conveyed bj 
land through the medium of the large fairs at Ladak and 
Nijni Novgorod, it retains the virtue of which a sea vojage 
is said to deprive it; while its grateful savour is much en- 
hanced by tne leaves of the olea fragram with which the 
Chinese pack it for a land joumej. 

In summer and winter the extremes of heat and cold pre- 
vail; the latter, especially, exceeds that generally experi* 
enced in the same latitude; and the south of Russia is sub- 
ject to a north -easterly wind, called tnitel, often accompa- 
nied by snow which is drifted witb great violence. When 
the natives encounter one of these storms^ they are in the 
habit of turninfi; the backs of their carriages towards it and 
remaining stationarv till its conclusion. On such occasions^ 
whole herds of cattle and horses grazing on the waste land 
have been known to take fright, and, scudding before the 
wind till they reached a precipice, to leap down it and 
perish. Three years ago, eight hundred were buried in the 
snow in the streets of Odessa, during one of Uiese terrible 
tempests; and such is the dread entertained of the miiet 
that, when it blows/ no one ventures out of doors. The 
shippinii;, likewise, suffers greatly at these times; vessels in 
the narbour often start their anchors; and twelve or fourteen 
wrecks have been seen lying together on the shore. In the 
storm above referred to several British ships were placed in 
imminent peril, and fired guns of distress, out no help could 
be aflTordecl. An H^nglish gentleman watched them from the 
shore, at some personal risk, as long as light lasted | and 
when, at length, night closed in, he retired with the painful 
conviction that they would be stranded; at break of day he 
arose, expecting to witness the realization of his fearsj Duta 
to his utter astonishment, he beheld all the vessels fixed in 
a sea of ice. The wind had suddenly ceased, and a froit 
of no ordinary severity having set in, the harbour had been 
frozen over. Such is the account given by an eye-witneiit 
on whose authority it is repeated. While some seasons are 
excessively cold, others are equally mild; very little anew 
is seen; and as soon as it falls, the inhabitants gather it inta 
their ice-houses, lest they should fail to secure a supplj for 
summer use. 

It might be supposed that the great variations of the cli- 
mate would render Odessa an unhealthy spot; but we were 
informed that it is otherwise. The strong winds to which 
the Black Sea is liable carry off the miasma generated in the 
low lands of its coasts, and leave them by no means hostile 
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to health and longevity. The plague, however, is occasional^ 
Ijr imported from Constantinople, and in 1812 its ravages 
were great. 

About the same time the natives were harassed by a flight 
of locusts, so numerous that they darkened the sky and de- 
voured every green thing. They came from the east by gra- 
dual approaches, and were expected at Odessa long beiore 
they arrived I their stay was short, but the havoc committed 
was great; and, moreover, it was perpetuated; for they left 
in the ground their eggs, whicli were hatchc>d the following 
season, when young locusts appeared in myriads, devastating 
every field and tree. These remained one year more and 
then departed, nor have they since returned. The noise of 
their wings in flying is like that of the waves of the sea, or, 
in the poetical imagery of scripture, "like the noise of cha- 
riots on the tops o? mountains, like the noise of a flame of 
fire that dcvoureth the stubble."* We were informed that 
they sometimes fight furiously, and that the slaughtered are 
eaten by their conr|uerors. 

The state of morals in this city is very bad. The conju- 
;al tie is little regarded; and in the higher classes indivi- 
ualsare admitted into society who in Petersburg would not 
be tolerated. A Polish lady, who deserted her husband and 
lately came here to reside under the protection of a Russian 
noble, was not only visited, but received marked attention 
at the first tables. One or two of the corps diplomatique 
declined her acquaintance, but they constituted a small mi- 
nority. Ladies of the highest rank have been known to per- 
form in the public theatres. A few years ago, during a se- 
vere winter, private theatricals were set on foot for the t>e- 
nefit of the poor: in these many of the nobility and fashion- 
ables of Odessa took parts once a fortnight; and at the con- 
clusion of a piece^ when called for by the audience, the la- 
dies stepped forward to receive applause, and acknowledged 
it like professional actors. 8ome of them were so pleased 
with their essay that they acted twice in the public tneatre, 
in company with the regular comedians, excusing themselves 
for this indiscretion on the plea of a charitable object. The 
fund raised by these exhibitions was lar|s;e, and many poor 
were fed; but the dissipation and immoralities induced were, 
it if said, very great. 

The circumstances of the natives are less favourable than 
heretofore to the reception of religious instruction, for while 
the language of the country has ^n changed from Sclavo* 

• Joel ii. 5. 
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Dian to Rass, the former is retained in the churches; thus, 
like the Roman Catholics, the people are compelled to listen 
to an unintelligible tongue and to oflTer an unmeaning sacri- 
fice: nor is the ignorance of the laity greater than that of the 
priests, who are sunk in the depths ofmoral and intellectual 
darkness. The government has actually prohibited Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic ministers from acting as missiona- 
ries, even among the Moslim subjects of the empire; and no 
Russian of the Ureek church may change his religion under 
pain of exile. A foreign princess marrying into the familr 
of the czar is compelled not only to adopt the national creedf» 
but actually to be re-baptized, as is said to have been the 
case when the interesting princess Helena of W&rtemberg 
became the consort of the present grand duke Michael. 

In such a state of things it is to be expected that instita- 
tions of a moral and religious character should proportionate- 
It wane. The Bible Society once had warm advocates in 
this town; and was in a flourishing condition; but it is no 
longer so, having experienced under the present emperor a 
check which it will not soon recover; now it is discouraged 
throughout the empire as tending to liberal principles; and 
in Russia what the government disapproves the people are 
afraid to espouse. 

The tenets of the Russian church are precisely thoae of 
the Greek, from which it was separated in the time of Peter 
the Great, who insisted on his subjects reco^ising him as 
their ecclesiastical head, instead of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The same errors of doctrine and of practiee 
prevail, and perhaps equally, in both churches. In Rosoan 
parishes an unkindly feeling generally subsists between the 
pastor and the flock. Unfixed charges engender strife. A 
man goes to his minister to inform him of the death of his 
wife. *< What will you give me for burying her?" asks the 
priest. "I am poor," he replies. "Well, give roe yoar 
cow." — **No, a cow is too valuable; I have a goose, joa 
shall have that." — *' That is too little, I will not burr yoor 
wife for a goose; pay me tliirty rubles." — "I will gire 
twenty." — " No, (hat will not do; I will take twenty and a- 
shirt." And so the bargain is concluded; but cordiality is 
at an end. Many of the ecclesiastics, especially of the in- 
ferior grade, are dependent entirely on tees for their sab- 
sbtence, which is consequently very precarious; nor is it to 
be wondered at that the voluntary system, which stints the 
clergy in rich countries, should starve them in a poor one. 

The politics of Russia have lately become a matter of in- 
creasing interest to the rest of Europe. She is no longer 
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what she was, a semi-barbarous power without knowledee, 
troops, or resources. On the contrarjr, she has attainea a 
certain degree of civilization, while by her encroachments 
on other nations, so little heeded, she has acquired such a 
mass of men and territory, that it is now no easy matter to 
control her. A traveller, however, in the country itself^ 
from which foreign newspapers and free discussion are vigi- 
lantly excluded, is not in a position to form so accurate an 
Ofnnion on such subjects as an attentive observer posted on 
the political eminence of London or Paris, whence he may 
survey the whole of Europe through the clear medium of a 
free press. Still, no one can fail to see that Russia is like- 
ly to remember her triumph in closing the Dardanelles, and 
in compelling an English ambassador before entering them 
to quit his frigate, while her own ships of war pass to and 
fro without impediment. . In Turkey it is notorious that she 
4s all-powerful, and that Britain carries comparatively little 
weight. Not lon^ ago, an Englishman was taken op by the 
police of Constantinople for some trifling breach of discipline, 
thrown into the Bagnio, and treated with every indignity* 
During the night he laid his plans and resolved to have re- 
course to an artifice. In the morning, when brought before 
the cadi, he found him raging against the ** English infidel " 
who had thus insulted the majesty of the " Sublime Porte." 
The offender demanded indignantly why he should be re- 
garded as an Englishman; he owed allegiance to the hieh 
and mighty czar of all the Russias, anil to him he should 
complain of the insult offered to his subject. The cadi looked 
aghast, trembled, offered a thousand and one apologies, and 
entreated permission to send a guard of honour to escort the 
late tenant of the Bagnio to his house ! Much may be learned 
from trifles; and the story, whether true or false, by its very 
currency, speaks volumes. The fact is, England is not 
esteemed abroad as England was; and of this a British tra- 
veller in any part of Europe will be made quickly and fully 
sensible. 

Nothing can more strikingly manifest the influence which 
Russia possesses on the continent than the mode in which 
she has induced governments, acting against their better 
judgment, to respect her orders. A case in point is that of 
six Polish ofllcers, among whom was a distin8;uished vete- 
ran» colonel the count Oborski, who fought under Napoleon 
and Koszciuszko, and who himself related the facts to the 
author. Havins taken part in the revolution and served in 
the army, he and his companions were obliged, when all hope 
of aiding their country's cause had fled, to seek refuge at 
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Dresden » where they were received with the greatest kind- 
ness by the king of Suxonj, and loaded with attentions by 
the principal inhabitants who were enthusiastic in the cause 
of the Poles. After they iiad s|)ent six months in Dresden, 
tlie Rusbiun ambassador represented to the king that he must 
no longer suftcr them to remain in his capital. The sove- 
reign sent for count Oborski, expressed the greatest sympa- 
thy in his trials, and mentioning the communication from 
Russia, reciuested him to believe that if Saxon protection 
were withdrawn from the Polish refugees, it would not be 
owing to his diminished interest in them, but to his fear of 
oflfending a superior power. Some weeks elapsed; when the 
count was suddenly summoned before the commissary of 
police, and told that he was to make his choice whether he 
would leave the city the following day for Trieste, whence 
he was to be shipped for America, or whether he would be 
delivered into the hands of the Russians: the commissary 
added that the Saxons were compelled to adopt this measure 
by a threat of Russian and Prussian troops marching into 
the city. Count Oborski remonstrated and declared his re- 
solution at all hazards to remain where he was; he was ac- 
cordingly seized, and, with his comjmnions, cast into prison; 
his watch and money, and even his spurs were taken from 
him. Through the medium of a friend high in office, the 
count petitioned for leave to present himself before the Rus« 
sian ambassador. This being granted, he was allowed to 
quit the pri^^on in charge of his friend; but instead of pro- 
ceeding to the Russian, he repaired to the English minister, 
and entreated his protection, which was granted, and the 
unfortunate Poles were all released. After some time, they 
were proviiled with a pass|M>rt to England, and, on their de- 
parture, were escorted to tlie frontiers of the kingdom, where 
a kind message from the sovereign assured them of his re- 
gret for the part he had bi'en tompelled to act. These six 
refugees are now in England, unable to return to their 
country, and afraid even to cross the Channel. Count 
Oborski has written to the different members of his family, 
some of whom reside at Vienna; but such is the dread of 
Russian displeasure that they have not ventured to reply to 
his letters, and he has resigned all hope of ever hearing HDm 
them again, 

Poland's cry still rends the heavens! Would that Rus- 
sia were willing now, even now, to listen to the voice that 
says, "Vengeance is mine; 1 will repay!** Though the 
Poles have long ceased to oppose the power that has crushed 
them^ and though their Dationality has already been de* 
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Htrovrd, yt»t tho c/nt* »f*cm« ctetermitK^d to brcnk iho iipirit 
of \m pt'ople. Tito college which cx'mtcd in (he cnpitiil of 
Podolitt, nnd which wnpi thiMc MupportcMJ by volutitnry »ub- 
Mcnptiotm, hitH been removeil to kioir^ the N)Ntem ofrtlucA- 
tion hrtH been completely chnnKe<l| niiil now conthbutioniii 
mUcnIled voluntary, nre forccMl IVom the reluctimt donori. 
ttut thU \n ft triiliitji; item in the henvy morei nuntbei'M of the 
nrlittocriicy nte yearly Htwit to Hibeiin: within the In^f twelve 
montlm no leM than fourteen humiied have paMed through* 
the German colony of Manheim {nn we were informed on 
tho Hpot,^ on their way to baninhment: children nro turn 
from thrir pnrentN, an!l latheirt from their families; nnd| 
wome than all! the mured tie of marriage, note lelic to man 
of hU naradip«iacal ntate, \n ruptured by law. In the face 
of (lotPM decree that man and wiferthall be "one fleMh,'* tho 
lluHftian Piovereign*M dictum make^ them two. An edict of 
bAnUhment \n a pientenre of divorcei and multitudes of wo* 
men, whoite huNlmndM have been tudered to 8ibt*ria, nro novir 
re-united to others: many, indeed, tefuning to Hubmit to «o- 
pnrntion, have followeil (heir partners through cold and pe- 
ril and nakfdiiemti and »>till nlmre their grielk, supplying a 
Motace, in their Hvmnaihy and love, of which no ukatte can 
deprive them. Of tliene •' honourable women," f(U' nuch in- 
deed they are, we heard that the majority are UuMian 
wiven. 

The Poli?*li ladicN have never failed (o »>how their fidelity 
to their country^ cauwe by nn abhorrence t)f every thing 
Uunftian. At iirKt, they refused to dance, conveme, or re- 
main in the Maine party, with HunMian gentlemen, to whom 
they manifested their dinlike in every poMible manneri and 
MUch was their moral coura;;e, that alter the Hubjection of 
the nation, when the grand tluke Michael held Itiit court at 
VVorsaw, they poMitivel^ refuseil to appear, while the mem 
attended onlv by coercion. An Knglish gentleman told ui 
that a PoliMh la<ly, whom he recently met at the goveru- 
ment \\mni*, Apoko to him with sucit fervour about the 
wrongs of her ctmntry, that she actually burst into tcare. 
One liistance is on record (d' a young countess, who, during 
tho war, armed her peasantry and attacked the llussiani 
in persim. The name of another, the (Countess lN)toKska» 
an accomplished woman who sold alt her jewels and valua- 
ble! that she might be enabled to assist such of her unhap- 
py countrymen as were driven penniless from their homeii 
m never mentioned by a Pole but with admiration and en* 
thmdantio aflVction. 
Not only aelf-denial, but Ilkewlie courage, ie requliito 
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to indace a friend of the refugees to aid them; for it is a 
task of danger, resulting often in exile. One young Pole 
who took part in the revolution, after enduring the greatest 
privations, arrived in Paris, where he became dangerously 
ill. Afl communication with Poland was interdicted and 
letters were intercepted. Under these circumstances he 
was reduced almost to despair, when he met with a coun- 
tryman who oftered to convey a note to his parents, still re- 
siding in Warsaw. A few lines, stating merely his illness 
and destitution, arrived in safety; and the father, having 
for three years received no intelligence of his only son, was 
overjoyecf to l^am that he was alive, and made nis friends 
partakers of his happiness. The very day after his answer, 
containing a check, was committed to the post, he was sum- 
moned before the governor of Warsaw, when, to his asto- 
nishment, he saw his letter on the table. Pasckevich com- 
menced, " Is this your writing?" — ** It is." — ** Do you not 
know that it is contrary to the orders of the czar tiiat you 
should hold communication with refugees.^" — ^^ 1 have only 
sent my son money to keep him from perishing; I have not 
touched on public affairs." — ^* It matters not; you are hold- 
ing correspondence with a rebel; and for this you are Fiabl^ 
to punishment." The poor father was then dragged' to pri- 
son, where he remained for some time. After occurrence*' 
of' this kiml, the Poles did not venture either to address 
their exiled relatives or to receive letters from them. 

Pasckevich is execrated for the cruelty with which he 
enforces the orders of the czar, tormenting the unhappy 
sufferers by needless severities. It is related that one oay, 
as he was passing through the streets of Cracow, the win- 
dow of a private dwelling being open, he heard music, and, 
stopping te listen, recognised the Mazourka, a popular na- 
tional air of which the Poles are peculiarly fond. He in- 
stantly sent to tlie house to know who was the performen 
His emissary returned, saying it was a little gir^ who was 
amusing herself with practising some of the few tunes with 
which sne was acquainted. "I will tipach her another kind 
of Mazourka," said he: " carry her off* to prison; she ^11 
learn Mazourkas there." It is reported, (though we trust 
falsely,) that, with puerile anger, worthy of a Nero, he 
once ordered a little bull-finch to be destroyed for piping 
this favourite air which it had been tau^t. No FolisE 

Gentleman is allowed to retain a fbwling-piece, even to in- 
ulge his favourite sport; whil&t^ any petty Russian officer 
may enter his house, command his cellar,— >if house or cel- 
lar be spared, — and treat him with every species of inao- 
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lence. Should the boiling blood pf the Pole burst the 
valve of prudence under tn€ high pressure of such indig- 
nities, he is denounced, aud Siberia or death may be his 
portion. 

Nor is tlie conduct of Russia blameless towards others 
who fall into her hands. During the war with Turkey 
many of the Bulgarians were persuaded to revolt against 
their own government, and were offered an asylum in the 
dominions of the czar. Accordingly, some thousands were 
induced to leave home and to take ship for Odessa, where 
numerous vessels deposited their living freight. An expec- 
tation had been raised that, previous to tneir arrival, ar- 
rangements would be made for their support and protection; 
but nothing had been done. No one was prepared toiofor^n 
them where they should go or what they should do. A 
Russian winter set in, and multitudes perished of hunger, 
cold, and fatigue. Atlenj^th, the survivors were despatched 
into the interior, and suffered to depend on what little sub- 
sistence theydcould^iean from the poor inhabitants of the 
Bt^pt^ only less destitute than themselves, till summer sup- 
piled them with crops, the result of tlieir own labour. 
Many entreated to be allowed to return ia their country; 
but having once placed themselves under Russian protec- 
tion, they and their descendants were doonied to be Ras- 
sians. 

The system under which th€ seigneurs and serfs .9^re con- 
nected very much resembles the feudal, to all the evils of 
which it is subject; but the Russian noble is kind, and exr 
cess of anger is not his characteristic; so that his slave fares 
better than that of the Spaniard or Portuguese. Wretthed 
as is the serfs condition, if (estimated by our ideas of hap* 
piness, it is less so in reality, because be sees and knowfi 
no other. His master is raised too far above him to excite 
jealousy or ambition; and between them there is no third 
class: so long as he can satisfy the cravings of nature, he 
wishes for nothing niore; devoid of forethought, he has no 
anxiety for the future; the stripe inflicted one moment is 
forgotten the next, and not dreaded for the following; and 
when old or disabled, he is supported by his lord, and serves 
to swell the train of his attendants in the cjty, where each 
decrepit slave contributes to form a cjass of idle and diesor 
lute dependants. Still, the case of the Jlvissi^n peasunt is 
a hard one: the noble is extravagant and therefore poor; 
and his steward is ordered to drain all he can Qu,t of the 
serfsi who are consequently oppressed. They eitlier pay .a 
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cortniii af»rok\ i»r irnt. nrrnnlin^ to tlioir nvrrnito Kniim, ur 
rlno (111* itriKiiriir ii* riilillrtl to (hrir litlHiiir iliiriiiK thrcr 
ilnvH ill thr wiM'k: (Iiom* MMvirrM iiiiiv bo iiMiiiiMMl nt niiy 
time*, iiiiil llir mmTh own nop iiiav lio rotiiii^: on (lir vrounil 
whilr )u« IH woikini^ t<ir Iom iOiO«lri-t or Iiih liink ninv iM* np- 
|ioitiliMl nl the iliiliitirr of n (lny*H joiitnrv tVoui hm luiu^r. 
mill I III* hoiiiH Nprnt on llir loaii air not I'niTioil (u hiit err 
«lit:or r.iin \\\i\\ intrili'ii* wiili Ion (hroKhin^. wlurli in nl- 
wiivM rxrt'tiliMl ill tin* ojirii nil. anil (Iiuh atiollirr ilav ii> loitt. 
AN*ati n|i)iriiil.t>;f to ijit* miiI. hi* rniiiiol Irnallv In* nlioiiuloil 
ri'oiii it: MM ilti* law is uMrii i'\niliMl. lit* inav Im* bralrii 
or iiii|iiiMiii«'(l: Inil, liappilv. Mil* iiia.tloi'H intnrHf i*i inti- 
luntrlv (iiiiiitMirtl with ilir sla\r*H: ami an mIiuhi* of lliis 
nown IM llirit'loii* rlin knl hv Hi'HishiH'H**. Ni*vi'illirli*H». 
molatril vw^vh nrrxliriiM* inirllv niii»t, ami ili». ortiiri ami 
wlialrvn flu* piarlui*, llii* |uinM|ilt* irmaiiiH inilrrriiNitili*. 
No ninii onij^lil in hr tiiiNinl ^^illl aliNoluli* ilomiiiioii ovor 
liifi tt'llow man. 'riirii* ih now a lailv in (tilonta. uniirr (In* 
Hnr\rillan( I* III llii' pulin*, »oiiii* ol \\ho!»i* Irinair ^rrvanln 
linvr Immmi iti^pn^^rd nl in a NiispiriiiUH inannoi i anil ilioro 
liri* olIiriN o( nnlilt* tilnnil aiiil triiilri' Hr\ wlio \\(|l htuiul U\' 
whilr (lirir woiiini air hrair;), anil oiiirr noMr la!*hi*M (n bi* 
iiillii'trf^ 

It IN, liowr\ri, in iitoial r.-itliri- than in plivnirBl rllrrdi (Iml 
(ho hanrriil inlliirm r ot nlavorv. anil nl' that iloKiaitatiou 
wliirli it pmmnirs ami prrprlnatrH. ih nianilrvlril. All (Iml 
n «ri t' possrssrH, r\rn Ins wiCr. \h ihr pinpntv ol* hin Uiril| 
nnil thoii^»,h Ihr roinirlion that an inriin^rinriit of tin* Hanc- 
ti(v ol Mrdlnrk wonM Irail (o liin own inurilrr niav nr( in 
niOH( i'ti^i'h as a t hn k on lln* Hiipriior, in tho al)Hrnn* of 
ln\fi vrt ihr mri-r r\is1riirr of tin* pow'rr allinloil (u, how- 
cvrr llltir alnisnl, wrakriiH thai sarinl lir on wliirli lonfii 
(In* whoir Tain it ol Horial rhantirM. anil ran ion with It thn 
(•vilH iiiHrpaiahlv roniirrlril with ihr iiiHrrniitv ol (ho HrHt 
nnil Htron/coHi Uoml ol' socioly. Nnr in ihi>« tin* only chatinol 
(hnni^h wliirh nlavoi y in^uMr^ n inoial poinnn itito (ho elm* 
inotor ol tho hril'. As Iiin tih'ok will hr laisril with pt'0!t|iti- 
rilY. ho ronroaU his ^ains: and Ihr llisl IrNMon In* in tauujhl 
with tlir i\i\\\\\ of ira*>on \h in ilrrrivo lii^ nias<rr. To rftrol 
(his, h:* must ilrrrivr his I'tdlow nlavrsi thus, low tunnlnj^ 
nnil n Inihit of ilaritii; laUrhonil aio rnr.rmlriTil. AkiiIiIi 
Hoir intoi'Dit is iihiiallv tin* niain sprinu; ''I oxrriioni anil tin 
tho Inliour ol' tin* va-^sal oniirhrs rhirllv his lord, tho nio(ive 
to Incliisdv is loniovodi hr is hahiln.illv indolonii und ilo- 
teriiiihod nllonosH liocomoH a loallin^ rouluio of liin rharnc- 
tcFi which nothing Imi( phjMirnl roinpnUion will ovcrcutnei 
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Aeain» he has no reputation to lose; and» unrespected bjr 
others, he respects not himself; when, then, he has an op- 
portanitj of thieving, what should prevent him? If disco- 
.¥ered, lie is beaten; but he is accustomed to the lash; and 
his enjoyment of the stolen goods suffers no diminution froni 
remorse of conscience or violated principle. This is a sad 
picture, but a true one; and such the original must remain 
till liberty and the light of truth dawp on this benighted 
land. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CRIMEA.— FROM ODESSA TO BAGTOHESERAi. 

Many formal preliminaries and a minute examirtbtion of 
the traveller's baggage precede the grant of permission which 
enables him to leave Odessa for the Crimea. Furnished by 
count Woronzow with introductions .calculated to secure a 
hospitable reception among the Tartars, wje embarked on a 
sea, more, perhaps, than all others, liable to beavy squalls and 
fogs owing to the elevatlo;! of the mountains by which it 
is encompassed. A brisk wind blowing for some days had 
already exdted the waters pent within contracted limits, and 
the wave$ were short and uneasy. The rain had follen in 
torrents during the day ; and we ^ere soon convinced that 
the ancients had with good reason regarded this sea with 
alarm; ao alarm not altogether unjustifiable even In the pre- 
sent improved state of the sci^jice of navigation. The Greeks 
ealled it "A^evo^ iiafra;, Thc Inhospitable Sea, either on ac- 
count of the savage character of the inhabitants of its shores, 
or its frequent storms. The modern appellation has, proba- 
bly, a similar origin ; for we often call that black which we 
c^fike ; as a black day^ Idack weather, a black sea. Whei^ 
the Romans took possession of the coasts, and expelled the 
Getae, Sarmatae, and other barbarians who had previously 
occupied them, they changed the name from Inhospitable to 
Hospitable, from "A|fvo$ (Axenos) to £u{(/f«$ (Euxinos.) Sin- 
gularly enough, the modems retain both names ; and para- 
doxically call it the Black Sea, or EuzinCi that is, the //iAa»- 
fUdUe or HospUabie sea. 

12* 
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After a voyagn of ul>out sixteen hours we descried, on an 
eminence opiMisite the town of Sel3iisto|)i>l, u Kutwii&n lights 
houtie pnM'liiidiin^ tlu* authority oftlie c/jir over tiie iund wliere 
IpliigcMtia o(i(M'(*(l HiirhiicoB on tlie nltur of Dianu. Tliecliali(/ 
cWIIh of the ('riiiiiMn Turtary, or un<ri(*nt < 'hersonesus, rise 
ruddy and ahniptly ihau tlu* sea at tlie \h}Um Icnown by tiie 
nuntn ofCapit ( 'Ium'soim'suh, aiid increase frra<iuully in UeiKht^ 
ussuinihg iirut a ^oiKh-eaulern unii tlien an eastern direction, 
till they attiiin an cIi>vatioii of two tho(i8an(i (eet. Under 
tlieir i'rownhi^ hrows wc pursdcd our course to tlie Greelc 
moiiasitery ofSt. (icor^i*, a lon^ white l)uil(lin^ di^tinfruislied 
in tlie (jiaitance iiy a tower surmounted t)y a cross. It stands 
on tlie ancient I'arllieniiun, ('lo<e to tlie sites oftlie temple of 
Orcotes and of .motlier where Jphi|;enia oificiated us priest- 
ess. Not (ar from the monastery a Genoese ruin |K)iiit8 out 
the port of lialaclava, whence to Aial)ooroon, or Tiie White 
('u|K», tlie cliirs hccome iM'rceptitily higher and hi/yrher, exhi- 
biting grand and terrific ntasses, liere rising into the clouds, 
there disjoiiittul horn tlir niidn land and awaiting only tlie 
fiat of their great ( 'tonUn' to liurl themselves into the ubyss. 
Throughout thetu*, veins of red marble, mixing with the lime- 
stone, give a pleasing variety to their colour. KtralM) men- 
tions that sailors navigating the lf*j]xine could, from a certain 
\iointt discern the two shores of Kurope and Asia; and Aia- 
booroon, called by the (jreelis H^ieu /jlUmw^^^ or the Ram's 
head, which is the extreme south of theC'rlmea and very high 
land, Is supposed to i)e the c{\\\i*. in Uurope referred to, while 
Caraml)0 on the shore of I'aphlngonia is the corres|)onding 
Asiatic promontory. The whole of this southern coast is 
covered with vineyards and has l)eoome within the last seven 
yeiiisa ricrh and luxuriant garden. Count Woronzow has 
ex(<MKsive possi^ssions here, and tlie country, once ieA to the 
rude hands of Tartars, is now, owing princiiNilly to his ex- 
ertions, cultivated ond studded with tlie seats of llussian no- 
bles. One of his estates, called Massandra, was originally 
bought from the natives fi)r five thousand rubles, then sold 
lor tw(*lve, and afterwards for ninety ttiousnnd; at present it 
is said to he worth a million : nor is this an unfair example 
of the proportion in whic^h the price of land has risen since 
the Crimea b<»came the fiivourile resort of its conquerors. 

As we gli'l(*d along, village afler village pjissed lM*fore our 
eyes like the scenes in a camera obscura, each ()eautiful In 
its way and each suc(>eeded by l>eauties different, but not 
inferior. J^'oros and Nitschatka are picrturesquely situate on 
the sio))e of the Ayila chain of mountains^ among (bresUi 
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which give cover to herds of deer and antelopes. Beyond 
these is tbe Simeis, the residence of Madame Narischkine» 
whose father, general Rostoptchin, is believed to have set fire 
to Moscow, of which city he was the governor when Napo- 
leon entered it. Proceeding a little farther, Aloupka, the 
X«^«i{ of Ptolemy, a lovely spot embellished by the taste of 
its proprietor, count Woronzow, dawned in our view. Here 
we were saluted with nine guns, and the same playful com- 
pliment was repeatedly paid to the name borne by our steam- 
er, " Peter the Great." On the adjoining estate of count Na- 
rischkine, olives, pomegrantes, and figs grow in great luxu- 
riance, with vines which produce the best white wine of the 
country, called Eisling; while the neighbourhood is famous 
for itsPineau fieuri, a red wine resembling Burgundy, which 
is made from a vine called Pineau. A beautiful white struc- 
ture, towards the east, surmounted by two towers, pro- 
claims the residence of prince Galitzin, whose assistance in 
missions entitles him to the gratitude of every lover of that 
cause ; and next to this is the cottage of the princess Metch- 
ersky, who is said to have distributed more bibles than any 
other female in Europe. After passing several country seats, 
all built within the last seven years, and the imperial gar- 
dens of Oreanda, the private property of the emperor, we 
landed at Yalta, a village on the south-east point of the 
Crimea, having accomplished four hundred and sixty versts, 
or three hundred and six English miJes, in twenty-seven 
hours. 

The ususd mode of travelling in this country is on horse- 
back. Horses are either supplied at the post stations, or 
hired from the Tartars; those of the country are fleet and 
sure-footed, accustomed to long journeys and bad roads ; 
but the saddles are uneasy: they consist of a thick cu- 
shion fastened on the horse's back by a leathern thong, 
which is pulled tight over its centre and passes under the 
animal's belly; the space in jvhich the rider is supposed to 
sit is thus limited to the width of the thong, perhaps two 
inches; so that he is necessarily perched on the two hard 
projections of the cushion in front and behind ; and, with each 
step of the horse, falls on one or the other. 

We were soon mounted, and our guide followed with a 
pair of saddle-bags, while we pursued the road for fifteen 
versts across the tops of the mountains under which we had 
sailed in the morning. On our arrival at Aloupka, we were 
hospitably received and housed by an Englishman employed 
to superintend the building of a mansion of no ordinary splen- 
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dour, which count Woronzow is erecting in that place: the 
upper and lower gardens surrounding it are tastily laid 
out by the countess among rocks once covered with wood, 
but now forming romantic glens, interspersed with flow* 
ers, fountains, shrubberies, and wild masses of the native 
limestone. Walnut, beech, oak, and all the trees of northerly 
Europe here blend wi'h the olive, the fig, and the cypren, 
growing luxuriantly on every side ; while the diosperos lotos, 
of which only one specimen is known in England, is seen 
in great abundance as a very large tree, and the mountain 
ash produces a pleasant fruit, much prized by the Tartars, 
which is gathered in September and suspended under shdter 
tUl January or February, when it is eaten, like the medlar, ii^ 
a half-rotten state. In the upper garden is a circular pit 
supposed to have been the original crater of a volcano, asit^ 
sides are covered with large masses of stone evidently thrown 
into their present positions by volcanic agency. In'one jpaxt^ 
a grotto is formed by adjacent and superincumbent rocks ^ 
in another, basins of clear water are made to reflect the 
beauties of the surrounding hills ; and in a third, parterres 
of flowers are varied with fountains and jets d*eau, gratiQrr 
ing the eye and cooling the air, while the tout ensemUe al? 
most answers the description given by Fenelon of the resi* 
dence of Calypso. Between the two gardens stands the new 
house, which, when finished, will be unique. It presents to 
the sea a front of nine hundred feet; in the centre is a maf- 
nificent open saloon surmounted by a dome, and about to 
be decorated by a fountain, while another of these degant 
and luxurious ornaments adorns tiie state drawingrrooniy 
which is united to the body of the house by an orangery, and 
corresponds with a library forming the opposite wing. The 
exterior is entirely Gothic, and the work is proceeding unr 
der the superintendence of an English architect who huM an 
aUe agent on the spot 

It was past mid-day before we could escape from the fiiSr 
cinations of a place which nature has adapted, and taste 
formed, to be a little terrestrial paradise. For ten verstswe 
climbed the rugged steeps of the mountains rising bddnd 
Aloupka to a height of three thousand feet; and then, for a 
similar distance, we descended on the opposite Me of the 
Tartar village of Kokoz. The slopes are covered with fo- 
rests ; the track barely suffices to indicate the way; and 
none but horses accustomed to such difficulties would vmr 
ture on the precipitous ascents and descenU whfeh here air 
temate with each other. A few Tartar mountaineers whn 
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make their fires under the trees, consuming half the trunks 
and thus securing the easy fall of the remainder which they 
convert into fire- wood, were the only persons we encoun- 
tered. One of their children whom we chanced to meet, 
ran terrified away, as though he had seen a monster ; and 
being in a narrow defile, whence he could not escape, he fled 
before our horses, keeping ahead of them at a brisk trot, and 
crying lustily for several minutes. 

It was near sunset when we reached the village which is 
something less than half-way ^P Bagtcheserai. A number of 
Tartars were standing outside of their doors opposite a little 
mosque, awaiting the summons to their vespers. They greet- 
ed us with looks of kindness, and our mutual ignorance of 
a common tongue forbade farther communication ; but the 
language of the countenance and manner is the same in every 
country. One took a pipe out of his mouth and offered it as 
a token of good will; while another presented a large slice 
of water-melon on which he was making his simple repast. 
In one corner, a group of women were discussing the travel- 
lers, who were equally attracted by the novelty of their ap- 
pearance. Long white veils- coverinff the whole of the up- 
per part of the body, were drawn over their faces and hSd 
between the teeth, but left sufficiently open to disclose a fair 
complexion and dark eyes bordered with antimony. The 
men wore loose blue trousers and a shirt of similar cok>ur, 
with a light jacket, for which they substitute a fur cloak in 
cold weather. A sheep-skin cap or a high turban covered 
their heads, which were siiayen with the exception of a small 
portion on the crown. This custom of retaining a solitary 
lock is of eastern origin, and probably connected with a hope 
similar to that indulged by the Hindoo, that by these fa- 
voured hairs his body shall be lifted up into paradise. 

The houses, though poor, are incomparably superior to 
those of Wailachia and Moldavia. They are above ground, 
tiled, stuccoed, and furnished with glass windows. 

As we left Kokoz it began to rain, and night closed in. 
The storm gradually increased, and the darkness became in- 
tense: rain fell in torrents; thunder rolled over the summits 
of the surrounding mountains ; and the angry flashes of 
lightning, which served only to exhibit the narrow by-road 
we were traversing filled with water, were quickly succeed- 
ed by a darkness that precluded any pace beyond a slow 
walk. Our guide lost his way, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that each could discern the rider and horse im- 
mediately before him. No Tartar, met by accklent on the 
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road, could be prevailed on to accompany and direct us In 
•o tempestuous a night, nor could we obtain shelter at any 
place short of our destination. The country through which 
we rode seemed wild and terrific in the extreme ; but it was 
not easy to decide how much of this impression resulted from 
the reality, and how much from the influence of imagina- 
tion acted on by the existing circumstances. At length, we 
turned into a steep and narrow defile winding among ravines, 
and soon afler arrived at Bngtcheserai. It was 10 o*clock; 
we had been many hours on juorseback, and three or four in 
the rain ; thus suffering from cold and fatigue, we were great- 
ly annoyed at l)eing refused admission into the only houae 
in the town in which travellers usually resort ; the storm was 
still raging, and we should have been thankful for a shed, or 
a stable; but the Greek landlord was obstinate, and we were 
compelled to seek shelter in a neighbouring dwelling, into 
which after knocking long at the door, we were sariily 
admitted ; when the master and mistress, whom we (bund 
with their children in one bed, resigned bedstead and room 
for our occupation, though they carried off the bedding. 
Neither fire, food, nor covering wn* to Jjs procured ; but 
travellers in Tartary learn to be thankful for a little, and in 
every country the hardships of a long Journey are soon for- 
gotten in the repose of sleep.* 

The town of Bagtcheserai, or " The palace of the gardeo,** 
so called from the residence of the khans of the Crimea si- 
tuate in the midst of gardens, was the old capital of Crim 
Tartary; and afler the Russian conquest Catherine granted 
to the Tartars the excl usi ve privilege of living there. Though 
this privilege is now infringed, (for a detachment of Don 
Cossacksf garrisons the town,) yet its former existence ao- 

* On hU return to Odessa, the author learned from m fellow-twfid- 
ler who the same day accompanied Lord Durham to Nikolaieff, thrtt 
this storm, so violent in the Crimea, extended to that place: the poslil* 
lions lost their way; and the English ambassador and his compsiiioB 
passed the nii^ht under a haystack, while the authorities of Nikfdsieff 
stood on the banks of the river, from five o*clock in the evening tili 
the same hour the following morning, to receive with due honbor 
the representative oFthe British government Thu adventure is cha- 
racteristic oF travelling in Russia. 

f The word CosBodc is a corruption of the Turkish kuziaclc» a rob* 
ber. The predatory tribes living on the banks of the Don were called 
the Kunaeka of the Don; an appellation which, by an ea^ comipCioi^ 
lias been converted into Don Co8$aeka, Nor is this the only wwd 
which the Russiant have borrowed from the Orientals. Tlie ttSMl 
salutstk>n AAyreeu^, health) lutfkm, a kmg robe; kk mhmnk, and Imt- 
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counts for the oriental modes and buildings ofoservable in 
this ancient metropolis^ 

fiagtcheserai is romanticafly enclosed by high rocks of 
freestone worn by the action of the element into various 
shapes, in which imagination may, with little effort, trace 
the ruins of an ancient Titanic fortification. The town is 
nearly two miles in length ; the chief street, or bazaar, which 
is very narrow, consists of low shops, open in (iront and fur- 
nished with raised terraces, resembling in many respects those 
already described in Servia and Moldavia. In some of the 
houses we saw pet sheep, which the Tartars are fond of ca- 
resdng: they belong to a peculiar breed cultivated on the 
confines of the Crimea, resembling those at the Cape of Grood 
Hope, with broad fiat tails, which attain such a size that, as 
is well known, they require to be supported by little car- 
riages on wheels. The butchers' shops are provided with 
good meat The principal animals of draught are dromeda- 
ries, which are yoked together, and guided, not by iron pins 
through their noses, as elsewhere, nor by a bit, but simply 
by halters : sometimes as many as six or seven pairs, draw- 
ing carts filled with nuts and other firuits from the country, 
may be seen moving slowly through the street, in which, to 
the great inconvenience of pedestrians, are piled large heaps 
of water-melons and enormous cucumbers. The blacksmiths 
work while standing in a hole, thus depressing themselves so 
as to avoid the necessity of stooping over their anvils. 

tVe visited two madrissas, or schools. In one of them, the 
moblla was seated on a small piece of carpet, surrounded by 
eighteen or twenty boys in a similar position; to wliom he 
was reading the Koran. As we entered, he inclined his head, 
bixt did not rise ; and the lads behaved better than a similar 
number of English children would have done, had a Mussul- 
man in native costume suddenly entered their school. The 
moolla wore a high turban, the privilege of his profession ; 
for in Crim Tartary the turban is a badge of honour, which 
an are not authorized to adopt ; and its superior height de- 
notes superior dignity. 

The palace of the khans is more completely Asiatic than 
any building in Europe. Amidst all the barbarities that have 
marked the conquest of the Crimea by the Russians, it is sur- 

boozahf the dry and water-melon; sookha, dry; zindook, a box, and 
coAee^ tea; with various others, are either Arabic, Persian, or Indian in 
their origin. In like manner, the Tartars have adopted eastern 
words. In their language, as in Hindoostanee; nukhtah is a iialter, 
and taxah is fresh. 
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prising that they should liave" allowed the Tartars the grati- 
fication of retaining this single memorial of their ancient dy- 
nasty : their conduct towards Poland almost forces a suspi- 
cion that it has not been s|)ared out of any kind considera- 
tion to feelings of a fallen enemy. 

Dr. Clarke is too severe, yet some think it is not without 
a 8eml))ance of justice that he concludes his account of the 
consequences of the capture of the peninsula with the fol- 
lowing invective against Russia : an invective which certain- 
ly ought, in the present day, to In* qualilied by a reference to 
the bt*nefit that has accrued to the country from the exer- 
tions and enterprise of count Woronzow, and of the nobUity 
who have foliowetl his example: yot the lx?nelit is partial, the 
injury universal ; in the one case, the odium attaches to go- 
vernment, in the other, the credit is due to individuals. " If 
it Ih* now askeil," says the author referred to, •• what the 
Russians have done for the Crimea, after the depravity, the 
cruelty, and the nmrders by which it was obtained, and 
on that account Ix^came so favourite an acquisition in their 
eyes, the answer is given in few words. They have laid 
waste the country ; cut down the trees ; pulled down the 
houses ; overthrown the sacred edifices of the natives, with all 
their public buildings; destroyed the public aqueducts ; robl>ed 
the inhabitants ; insulted the Tartars in their acts of public 
worship; torn up from the tombs the bodies of their ances- 
tors, casting their relics upon dunghills, and feeding swine 
out of their coffms ; annihilated all the monuments of anti- 
quity, breaking up alike the sepulchres of saints and pagansi 
and scattering their ashes in the air. • Auferre, rapere, tru- 
cidare, falsis nominibus Imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem &- 
ciunt, pacem apj)elant.' " 

The following description of the palace of the khans may 
appear minute, but it is given almost as written on the spot, 
under a conviction that every year will rob this interesting 
structure of something of its eastern character. The only 
entrance is towards the town, by a bridge crossing the 
Dchuruksu, a stream which flows through the valley. The 
gate opens into a large irregular parallelogram, bounded by 
a low wall, above which rise four tiers of gardens, abutting 
on the bold and picturesque mountains which like an amphi- 
theatre, encircle the capital. 

The left side of the court contains a range of buildingSi 
only a single story in height, occupied on one occasion by 
the emperor Alexander, and now reserved for the uatct 
Russian travellers: the upper part is ornamented with a 
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covered balcony,* while the ground floor is shaded by an 
open verandah. The rooms are small ; but each Is furnished 
with a table, chairs, and a long sofa : the walls are white, and 
exhibit, especially round the window-frames, various singu- 
lar devices painted in the gayest colours. Beyond these are 
the principal mosque, the royal cemetery, and some apart- 
ments now allotted to the Russian governor of the palace and 
his C9ssack soldiers. 

The right side of the court used to be inhabited by the 
Ichan. The interior is similar to that described above, with 
a profusion of arabesques which correspond well with the 
gaudy trellis-work of the casements. Passing the great gate, 
We entered a suite of rooms similar to that on the left. These 
were formerly appropriated to the servants of the khan, into 
whose apartments they open ; they are small and square, 
leading one into another, and entirely destitute of furniture 
except the usual long sofa and a few chairs, with a single 
table ; they offer little worthy of notice but the fireplaces, 
which are in the form of a Gothic arch, with a canopy of the 
same shape. From one of these rooms a passage leads to 
the side of the dewan, or council -chamber, in the upper part 
of whose wall are four lattices through which the khan, while 
himself concealed, could witness all that transpired : from ano- 
ther, eight stairs conduct to the guest-chamber, and the last 
of these opens to a very small hall of audience, called the 
"Golden room,'' lined on three sides with cushions, six inches 
high. The plafond is ornamented with a profusion of gild- 
ing; and some rude frescoes are painted round the top of 
the wall, which is pierced with two tiers of windows ; the low- 
er, small and square, covered with vines trained on the out^ 
side; the higher glazed with ground and painted glass. 
Throughout the palace red is the prevailing colour. 

Descending from this story, we entered the "Fountain 
court," the marble-work of which is covered with Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions. A door leads to the royal private 
mosque, and above the portal Is recorded the name of the 
founder, Salamat Gheraee Khan, son of Salem Gheraee Khan 
the hajee. Through a second door the visiter is conducted 
into a room surrounded by glass, with a fountain playing in 
the centre: this opens into a small garden, containing a bath 
supplied by another fountain and encircled by a trellis-work 
of vines, where the khans were wont to seek refuge from the 

• Eastern balconies are always at the tcp of the house, which is called 
bala khanah; Whence our word balcony* 
VOL. I. — 13 
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tdJs of court and the heats of sammer. A third door is the 
entrance to the de wan above named, which is lighted by dou- 
ble rows of windows with coloured glass, paved with large 
flag-stones, and adorned with a richly gilded ceiling and ara- 
besque figures on the walls. The handsomest of the doors 
leading out of the ** Fountain court ** is faced by pilasters 
having capitals of the Corinthian order, and by a frieze and 
pediment decorated with sculpture and Arabic inscriptions. 
It opens into a small garden, shut in by high walls and as- 
signed to the iemalcs: in this is a summer-house with a foun- 
tain playing In the centre, and near it a square tower, sur- 
mounted by a room enclosed with jalousies, to which the 
women were admitted on special occasions to witness the 
festivities of their lord and his courtiers in other parts of the 
palace. Here they might strive for a few moments, among 
the beauties of art and the grandeur of the vast amphithea- 
tre of hills, to fly from grief; but their lot was one which in- 
volved sorrows too various to be easily beguiled and too se- 
rious to be long forgotten. In their numl)er8 each traced the 
cause of her own desolation; and the solitude of nature and 
the mirth of man would alike remind her that she was a cap- 
tive and a victim. This thought imbittered our enjoyment; 
but we were aroused, as the sad tenants of the harem too 
seldom were, from a gloomy reverie to active and pleasura- 
ble exertion. 

The garden, rising in tiers on the slope of the hill in front 
of the great gate of the palace, is filled with fruit-trees and 
may have been a good one; but it is now sadly neglected. 
In a distant comer stands the mausoleum of a Georgian 
beauty, who gained such influence over the heart of the khan 
Kareem Ghcraee that he allowed her to retain her own rdi- 
^on, even when raised to the rank of his chief spouse. 

In one of two mausoleums, in the royal cemetery on the 
led of the principal entrance, are five, under the other nine- 
teen, coffins; of which twelve are those of khans; six those 
of their wives; and one that of a sultan, the, next in rank to 
a khan : they consist of wood, and are merely placed over 
the bodies, which are interred underneath in shrouds ; some 
of them are yet distinguished by the turbans of the deceased, 
which have survived for more than a century the heads that 
wore them. The enclosure is filled with marble tombstones 
inscribed with sentences from the Eloran. 

The grand mosque adjoining the cemetery has an elegant 
minaret of white stone, surrounded, near the top, by a bal* 
cony beautifuUy carved in bass relief Anxious to witn< 
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the service, we attended. The sight was imposing. It was 
evening; and the declining sun barely sufficed to light the In* 
terior of the edifice, at the entrance of which were collected 
ail the shoes of the worshippers. Opposite a niche in the 
centre of the wall, with his b«ick to the door, stood a moolla, 
proclaiming in a low bass voice, and in the solemn accents 
of the Arabic tongue, that ** God is great and merciful." To 
this the whole Tartar congregation responded by reverently 
bowing the head to the ground, in which position they re- 
mained for some minutes. The same act was repeated se- 
veral times, when an interval was allowed for private prayer. 
All seemed absorbed ; their backs were turned as we ap- 
proached them, and though they must have heard us, yet not 
one looked round to gratify curiosity by a sight of the stran- 
gers. The exterior of the mosque is painted like the range 
of buildings above described; and tlie intervals between the 
windows are inscribed with sentences of the Koran in figures 
of various devices. The interior is square, and furnished 
with a gallery, of which one side was reserved for the khan 
who had a private entrance from the palace: it is indifferently 
lighted by two tiers of windows, the upper being glazed with 
painted glass exhibiting Arabic inscriptions ; while from the 
red plafond are suspended a pair of chandeliers, each com- 
posed of two planes of wood, one above another, in the form 
of a star, with a lamp affixed to each of its eight angular 
points. Several copies of the sacred volume are placed on 
frames round the walls ; and at a distance from each other 
are a reading-desk and a pulpit : in the former the moolla sits 
d la Turque, in the latter he stands. 

Bagtcheserai is on many accounts a most interesting spot. 
It was for several years the scene of an English missionary's 
labours, which might possibly have been crowned with suc- 
<;ess, had not the Russian government issued the law before 
referred to, forbidding Christian ministers of every denomi- 
nation, except those of the Greek church, to baptize, or at* 
tempt to make converts of, the Mohammedans. The conse- 
quence was that several Protestant missionaries were obliged 
to leave the Crimea. 

The inhabitants of Bagtcheserai keep very early hours. 
Some time before sunset the shops are closed ; and all wears 
the appearance of a holiday. The reason is, that the whole 
trade is in i\)e hands of the Karaite Jews, who in the mom* 
ing descend from the neighbouring fort of Joofud Kalah,* and 

* Kalah is a fori. Chufood or Jufood, commonly pronoanced Joofud« 
t$ » Turkish corruption of the Arabic jiihood, a term applied to inJU 
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and in the evening reclimb the steep ascent, to pass the night 
in their stronghold. 

There is, perhaps, at the present moment, notiiing connect- 
ed with the capital or its environs so remarkable as this fort, 
situate on a high rock, about four vcrsts, or two and a half 
miles, from the town. The road lies through a deep ravine, 
skirted on both sides by lofly precipitous hills, worn in one 
part into a succession of natural bastions that stand out 
firom the rest of the freestone mass like the ruins of a gigan- 
tic citadel. On the led, arc the head-quarters of some wan- 
dering gipsies who sojourn among these fastnesses and make 
them resound with their wild cries and songs; while the chil- 
dren run naked about the valley, learning vice in infancy, 
and, together with their parents, exhibiting, according to the 
capacities of their early years, the baneful effects of moral 
degradation. 

Here the road turns to the right, leading through a narrow 
defile between two grand mountains. Before we had pro- 
ceeded far, we found ourselves among the ruins of a town, 
whose extensive remains show that it must have been a 
place of some importance: it bears marks of great antiquky, 
and may, possibly, have been built by the Greeka ElxacUy 
opposite, in the side of a perpendicular rock, and very high 
from the ground, some little wooden balconies attracted our 
attejition, and curiosity prompted us to visit the spot It was 
not possible for horses to cross the intermediate ravine; so, 
dismounting among the dilapidated walls of the old town, of 
which time has obliterated even the name, we clambered op 
flights of rugged steps cut out of the hill, till we reached an 
excavation which proved to be a long, dark chapel, support- 
ed by columns hewn out of the solid stone, and opening into 
one of the balconies referred to. This was constructed as a 
secret place of worship in the days of Mussulman rule, when 
Christians were not suffered to celebrate publicly thie outward 
rites of their faith ; and near it are a number of horizontal 
niches, then used as sarcophagi It is called the monastery 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, and gives the name of Mary's 

d$lt and derived from juhd, denying. Here it is appropriated to the 
Jews; and so distinctly is it recognised as a term of reproach that Joo- 
fud kalah is sometimes translated ** The fort of the rcguet." When the 
reader peruses the testimony to the excellent character of the Kuvtea 
contained in the Following pages, and yet finds that their dwelKiHP> 
place IS called "The fort of the rogues," he will hardly fiul toieeSl 
the prophetic declaration, <* Thou shalt become a by-wotd amoDff til 
naUona.*' Dcut xxyiii. 37, * ' 
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valley to the ravine over which it impends. The single indi- 
vidual who now tenants this religious solitude informed us 
that service is performed in the chapel by a Greek priest from 
the neighbouring town, as often as any one will pay for the 
same; and that the burial ground on the slope of the moun- 
tain is open to the reception of every corpse whose friends 
will purchase for it a resting-place at the price of twenty-five 
rubles, or twenty-two shillings. 

Though quite deserted at other seasons of the year, yet 
on the fifteenth of August this spot presents a striking spec- 
tacle. Pilgrims flock to it, many with naked feet, from 
nil parts of the Crimea ; and on that day the whole country 
is animated by a vast multitude who are seen pressing 
through the narrow avenues leading to the monastery, to 
celebrate a festival in honour of the Virgin. The groups of 
every age and nation, and of both sexes, collected in diffe- 
rent parts of the valley to take their rural repast after the 
ceremony, are said to constitute a picture singularly novel 
and curious ; and it can easily be imagined that the variety 
of costumes, together with the surrounding scenery so pecu- 
liar in character, the landscape bounded by rocks and the 
monastery suspended, as it were, in air, at a height of se- 
veral hundred feet, must form a very interesting coup d'ceil. 

Proceeding farther up the gorge, we passed four fountains 
to which the inhabitants of the neighbouring fortress of Joofud 
Kalah resort for water, as none can be procured in their lit- 
tle citadel. Conveyed from so great a distance and to such 
an eminence, every drop becomes precious. It is carried in 
long narrow barrels placed on asses, some of whom were 
toiling up the steep acclivity as we pursued our course in 
the same direction. The difficulty of the road, both in ascent 
and descent, is such that no animal can make the journey 
more than twice or. thrice in a day; and it may fairly be con- 
cluded that the labour of thus supplying a whole town with 
the chief necessary of life would have long since overcome 
the local attachments of almost any other people but Jews. 

At length, some cottages on the very summit of the rock 
immediately above our heads became visible; and curiosity 
increased with every step which led us nearer to the abode 
of a tribe so little known, and yet so worthy to be known as 
one which has preserved in its least altered state the religion 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The ascent became more 
Bnd more arduous, and would be altogether impracticable, 
since the hill is nearly perpendicular, were it not for the as- 
sistance afibrded by flights of steps cut in a zig-zag dlrec* 

13* 
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tion, which multiply many fold the distance while they dinn- 
nish the difficulty. To take this fortress by any known 
means, except by cutting off the supplies, would be impos- 
sible: it seems as if intended by nature to laugh to scorn the 
puny efforts of man and to defy his science. 

In two hours we reached the gate of the citadel whose 
present defences were constructed by the Genoese. The 
streets are narrow, and the rock forms a natural pave, worn 
by the feet of the cattle into holes, without which they would 
be unable to maintain a footing on the slope. Each house is 
surrounded by stone walls, under whose shadow the females 
of the family breathe fresh air in privacy. Joofud Kalah con- 
tains two hundred families, all of whom are Israelites, for no 
Gentile is allowed to encroach on the exclusive privilege of 
dwelling where none but Jews could be induced to dwell In 
the centre of the town is a kind of market-place, or public 
rendezvous, where a number of aged Hebrews in Tartar 
costume, with long flowing beards, were sitting in conclave; 
one of them offered to conduct us to the only buildings worthy 
of inspection, namely, the synagogues, of which there are 
two, nearly equal in size, enclosed by the same wall and ex- 
hibiting a similar interior. Here we met the chief rabbi, ac* 
companied by some others : they could speak only Russ and 
Tartar; but as one of our party was equally conversant with 
Russ and Elnglisb, he acted as interpreter, unwearied by the 
minute and categorical questions with which a desire to learn 
every particular connected with their history induced us to 
trouble the rabbis. 

The Karaite, or Karaim, Jews form a sect entirely distinct 
from the great mass of Hebrews scattered over the world. 
Their existence here, as a body politic and religious, not only 
maintaining their own peculiar usages but governed by their 
own laws, is a fact very remarkable; and almost, though not 
absolutely, unique; for the Falasha in Abyssinia are similarly 
curcumstanced, as is another tribe which has a fortress in 
Morocco. The Karaites once had a settlement in Spain, but 
they were driven thence in the twelfth century by the in- 
trigues of the Rabbinists, who entertain towards them a ma- 
lignant hatred ; and who, though their detestation of Chris- 
tians amounts to a passion, have yet a saying, that, if one of 
their number saw a disciple of the '*Man of Nazareth** 
drowning, it would be his duty to make a bridge of a Ka- 
raite's body to save the Christian's life. These, on the con- 
trary, never speak unkindly of the Rabbinists, whom they 
acknowledge as brethren, while protesting against their er- 
rors. At present they are to be found in very small numbers 
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In Turkey, Syria, Austria, the Caucasus, India, Egypt, and 
Russia; in this empire they have established themselves in 
the Crimea and on its frontier, in Poland, and in Lithuania. 
Very little is known of their first establishment in Poland, 
where, in 1791, they amounted to upwards of four thousand ; 
it seems, however, that they migrated thither from the Cri- 
mea. They are equally ignorant of their first possession of 
Joofud Kalah ; but it appears that they existed in Crim Tar- 
tary in the twelfth century, previous to its invasion by the 
Moslims; and about a hundred years ago, under one of the 
khans of the Gheraee family, peculiar immunities were con- 
ferred on them. In Grand Cairo they have a valuable libra- 
ry with many Arabic manuscripts and a synagogue, which 
is said to have been the first established after the destruction 
of their city by Titus. 

The Karaites take their name from the Hebrew word kara^ 
signifying Scripture, because they adhere exclusively to the 
letter of the Bible, rejecting the Talmud and the interpreta- 
tions of the rabbis, on which the other Jews, called, by way 
of distinction, Talmudists, Rabbinists, Pharisaical Jews, and 
Sons of the text, lay so much stress. This is the fundamen- 
tal point of difference. They are said to hold some of the 
doctrines of the Sadducees, with whom they were probably 
identified, till these fell into gross errors, when such as re- 
tained the pure faith gave them the name of their chief, Sa- 
dok, and separated from them. Others, again, maintain that 
they have handed down the heterodoxies of the Samaritans 
and that they deny ajl Scripture except the Pentateuch. The 
assertion, however, is incorrect; and the charge probably ori- 
ginated in their keeping the rest of the Sacred Scriptures 
apart from the books of Moses, which are much used in 
their schools, in order that none may suffer unnecessarily 
from the carelessness of the boys. As they have no printed 
copies, each manuscript is of great value, and this precaution 
is indispensable ; while, in order to secure a farther supply, 
every member of the synagogue is expected to transcribe the 
whole, or the greater part, of the law at least once in his life, 
a work which the Karaites perform with much precision and 
beauty of penmanship.* They possess Tartar targums, or 

• In thus enjoining^ on every member of their society to transcribe the 
law, the Karaites demand even more than is required by the Rabbin- 
ists, who yet, as is well known, place such honour on the sacred vo- 
lume, that they commit very large portions of it to memory, and in for- 
mer days consigned to the Masorets, who were thence called Sopherim* 
or Numberera, the office of counting all the verses, words, and even 
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versions of the Old Testament in that language, which are 
regarded as objects of interest equally by themselves and by 
those versed in biblical lore. The rabbis kindly showed us 
all their manuscripts, and complained that, as the society has 
been from time to time reduced by the departure of its mem- 
bers, several have been talcen away and their collection has 
accordingly suffered. Afterwards they conducted us into 
their school, and exhibited the various books in which the 
youth are instructed in the Hebrew and Tartar languages. 

From all we could ascertain in personal conference with 
these sons of Israel and with their neighbours, as well as from 
what is recorded concerning them,* it appears that they hold 
the Jewish faith in much purity and simplicity; adhering so 
strictly to the letter of the law that, as their rabbi infonned 
us, they allow no fire to be seen in their town on the sabbath, 
neither for light, warmth, culinary purposes, nor even for 
smoking ; though it is well known the Talmudists find little 
difficulty in evading the Levitical prohibition. Their morals 
are unusually blameless : at Odessa, where several hundreds 
of them are established as merchants, they enjoy a high cha- 
racter for honesty and general probity, forming a striking 
contrast to the Jews of other denominations: in Poland, the 
records of the police prove that no Karaite has been punished 
for an offence against the laws for four centuries: and iaCrel- 
licia, the government has exempted them, on account of their 

letters, in the Old Testament. '^Ask one of our natk>n," says Jote- 
phus, ** concerning the law, he will tell you all things more reidily 
Uian his own name; for learning them as soon as we come to have any 
knowledge of things we preserve Ihem deeply engfraven on our 
minds." And Kibera mentions that, as he was once making inquiries 
from a Jew at SaLimanca regarding several minute details in tlie liisto* 
rical and prophetical books of Scripture, the individual repeated from 
memor}', in the Hebrew tongue, every chapter to which he adveited. 
The early Christians seem to have been inspired with something of a 
simihu* zeal for God's word. It is recorded of Tertullian that he 
learned much of the Scriptures by heart, and that with such accuracy 
lliat he knew every period. Tbeodosius the younger could recite al- 
most any part of the Bible. Eusebius says, he heard ** one who had 
his eyes burnt out in the Dioclesian persecution, repeat memoriier 
the Scriptures in a large assembly, as if he had been reading out of a 
book." Zuinglius transcribed the whole of St. Paul's Epistles and got 
tliem by heart. Beza could recite them in Greek at the age of four- 
score years. And, to advert to more modern days, we are told that 
Cranmer and Ridley learned the whole of the New Testament, the one 
in his journey to liome, the otlier in the walks of Pembroke College. 
* By Dr. ilenderson, to whose ** Researches" tlie author is inddbt- 
ed for much information regarding the Karaites. 
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good conduct, from the imposts levied on other Hebrews, 
conferring on them, at the same time, all the privileges en- 
joyed by their Christian fellow subjects. 

Among the minor points of difference between the two 
Israelitish parties are the liturgy, the regulation of food, and 
the degrees of affinity that oppose marriage. Their civil laws 
also present some distinctive characters. The Karaites suffer 
polygamy which, however, is not much practised : and by 
them, as by the Rabbinists, affiance is considered as sacred 
as marriage; so that the means requisite to annul the one are 
equally necessary to set aside the other, except in the event 
of the death of the father of a girl betrothed when a minor, 
who is then allowed a voice in the matter and may refuse to 
ratify her father's contract The members of this tribe are 
not permitted to dispose of their estates, either by gift or tes- 
tament, to the prejudice of the lawful heirs; nor to leave 
more to one child than to another. The following is the or- 
der in which succession to property is regulated: First, sons: 
Secondly, male descendants through the male line; Thirdly, 
daughters; Fourthly, daughter's children indiscriminately; 
Fifthly, father; Sixthly, paternal uncles ; Seventhly, brothers ; 
Eighthly, mother. Illegitimate children are not excluded, ' 
provided the mother be a Karaite. A husband can never 
inherit from his wife; but it is lawful for her to resign to him 
a share of her dower. 

The Rabbinists pretend that the schism (as they terjn it,) 
of the Karaites cannot be traced beyond the year 750 of our 
era. These, on the contrary, maintain that, before the de- 
struction of the first temple, they existed as a distinct sect 
under the name of " The company of the son of Jucjah ;" that 
it was only in later days that they were called Karaites, to 
distinguish them from the Rabbinists ; and that their princes 
reigned over Egypt. According to some, their history is 
marked by three great epochs: First, the year 106 b. c. in 
which Simeon Ben Chetak, driven to Alexandria to avoid the 
persecution directed by Alexander Janneus against the wise 
men of his country, returned to Jerusalem after the danger 
was past, and began to disseminate his doctrines: Secondly, 
750 A. D. when Anan was their chief at Babylon : Thirdly, 
the year (in the fifteenth century,) in which Hel61iah Ben 
Don Davis went from Lisbon to Constantinople in order to 
effect a coalition between the Karaites and Rabbinists ; but, 
foiling in his project, gave them a code of laws which, with 
the Adareth, (a moral work much esteemed among them,) 
formed the basis of their institutions. 
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As our visit was protracted to some length, the greater 
part of the population of this littJe fort heard of our arrival ; 
and before we took leave, the number whom curiosity bad 
lirought to see the strangers was such as to incommode us. 
The boys fought for the hopeful privilege of holding our 
horses, and stiJl more for the kopecks, in distributing which 
we strove not to give rise to a breach of the peace; but some 
more than playful blows proved that our efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. 

With the double object of avoiding the precipitous ascent 
encountered in our progress to the town, and of ae^ng 
the burial-ground of these lovers of Holy Scripture, on quit- 
ting Joofud Kalah we proceeded along a road leading to 
a valley peopled with the dead of the last five centuries, 
and called ** The valley of Jehoshaphat.** It lies in a fis- 
sure of the mountains, and is darkened by the shade of nu- 
merous venerable trees which cast a sombre hue over the 
graves and give effect to the scene. The cemetery is filled 
to overflowing with white marble monuments, each carved 
in the shape of a sarcophagus and furnished with a head- 
stone: the oldest of these, whkh was more than half bnried 
in the ground till the visit of the emperor Alexander who 
caused it to be taken up and laid down afresh, bears a date 
corresponding to the year 1364 of our era. The view fitHn 
this spot is very grand ; and our last impressions of Joofiid 
Kalah were such as to induce a regret that we were ccmi- 
pelk>d to hasten away, and that our visit could neither be 
prolonged nor repeated. Yet so it is ! A regret is mingled 
with lifers every pleasure! 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CRIMEA.— FROM BAGTCHESERAI, BY THE HERA. 
CLEOTIC CHERSONESUS, TO ODESSA. 

The distance from Bagtcheserai, the ancient metropolis 
of Crim Tartary, to Sebastopol, its present capital, is about 
thirty versts; and the journey may be accomplished on 
horseback in three hours and a halt, the road being level 
and such as even a wagon can pass over. The first little 
cluster of cottages, wearing an appearance of comfort supe- 
rior to that of most Tartar villages, is called Dosis. In the 
vicinity are several mausoleums; one, remarkable for the 
beauty of its architecture, is considered by competent 
judges the best specimen of that art in Russia; it probably 
contains the dust of royalty, and the name of the spot thus 
consecrated to the dead, which may be translated The old 
abode, has given rise to a belief that the khans formerly re- 
sided here. The burial-grounds of the Tartars, like those 
of Mohammedans in general, lie near the public road; and 
they are numerous, as each family can choose their last 
home without regard to a form of consecration. These 
frequent mementos of death ought to be profitable; but they 
are so common that they cease to affect the mind. 

As we proceeded, a turn in the road opened to view the 
castle of Mankup, once a place of considerable strength; 
and after passing through Dewankooee, inhabited princi- 
pally by Crimean gipsies and abounding, as does the neigh- 
bourhood, in carts beautifully carved, like the old oak man- 
tel-pieces of our forefathers, we rode along a country ex- 
hibiting every possible variety of mountain scenery and 
here and there studded with vineyards, till we reached, at 
a distance of two versts from Sebastopol, the village of 
Broochkooee, where we again saw the Euxine. Our ride 
carried us through a series of valleys, more or less culti- 
vated, and surrounded with high hills of freestone which,— 
their sides having been bared of mould by successive rains, 
— stood forth, like giants, terrible in their size and naked 
majesty. 
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Before reaching SebaAtopol we had to croii an orm of the 
•ea, about half a mile in width. A ferrj was put in requi- 
sition, and some KusHians and a Tartar Jew embarked with 
us. The venerable son of Abraham commanded our re- 
spect by his age and our interest by hit birlh| our compa- 
nions, however, felt otherwise, and immediately commenced 
hostilities; assailing him with reproaches, threatening to 
pluck his hoary beard, and treating him wilh the greatest 
unkindness. As in Christendom, so equally in the coun* 
tries of IhIuio, the Jew is an object of scorn, *'a shaking of 
the head among the nations." 

The modern town of Sobastopol, erected since the Rus- 
sian conquest of the Crimea, stands on a rising ground, 
commanding a beautiful view of the bay. It consists of 
regularly built stuccoed houses and contains some good 
shops, with a population of thirty thousand Russians, nearly 
all of whom are tmval or military. The superintendent of 
the works is an Kn>;lihh rn<;inecr, one of whoso sons is set- 
tled at Mngaratscl) near Yalta. 

On the south coast of the Crimea, as in this neighbour- 
hood, the government allows large tracts of ten itory to such 
as arc willing to accept them on condition of planting a vine 
in every seven feet K()uarc of laud adapted to its cultivation. 
A de7.atiiie is a little less than three acres, and it is calcu- 
tated that six dezatines will contain thirty thousand trees, 
the wine produced by which, estimated at fifteen thousand 
quarts annually, will sell for four hundred and fifty pounds. 
Now, among thirty dc/,atines, a settler will probaldy find 
six fit for the vine, while the rest will be good for pasturastei 
and he will lay out on the land and in the purchase of a 
stock of sheep lour hundred and iW'iy pounds. The first 
year his vines will yirld nothing, and his sheep but littlei 
the second year the hitter will pay his expenses, and the 
third they will give him a small inlerest| at the same time 
the vines will begin to be productive, and every successive 
year they will return hiiu the full amount of his capital | 
while his sheep will be a source of accumulating profit, with 
which he may cultivate more land, and increase his wealth 
at pleasure. Such is the calculation of the sanguine specu- 
lators, but it seems t«)o fa vou ruble to be correct. 

The chief drawbucUs to a settlement in the Crimea are 
the dehpotic character of the government and the loss a fo- 
reigner might suhtain in case of a war between his own 
country and Kussia; but the inducements of gain and a de- 
lightful climate are powerful | consequently, nearly the 
wnole of the land is already engaged. Still, a small por- 
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tion remains, and the subject is worth the consideration of 
those whose circumstances compel them to emigrate from 
England. 

To the east of the town is a bay, forming a port, that has 
been supposed with good reason to be the Ctenus of Strabo, 
represented by him as situate forty stadia, or seven and a 
half versts, from the town of Chersonesus, and equally dis- 
tant from Portus Symbolorum, the modern Balaclava; a de- 
scription which corresponds exactly with the position of this 
harbour. The sea here runs up for several versts into the 
land in a direction parallel to the shore from Cape Fiolente 
to Balaclava, and thus forms a smaller peninsula at the 
western corner of the larger one; while the bay itself re- 
sembles, in ever^ thing but the exquisite scenery of its 
banks, a Norwegian fiord • 

Having rowed to the top of it, we suddenly entered a 
narrow stream flowing through a wide plain olf rushes and 
abounding with tortoises, numbers of which plunged from 
the bank into the water as the splashing of our oars dis- 
turbed their slumbers, while fish rose to the surface in 
swarms to devour the seeds of water-melons thrown out of 
our boat. Proceeding some little way, we landed to in- 
spect a tunnel several hundred feet in length, lately cut 
through the rock to convey water to the docks at Sebasto- 
pol. The aqueduct of which it forms a part is a magnifi- 
cent undertaking, and extends six or eight miles, here per- 
forating a mountain, and in another part spanning the val- 
ley witn its lofty arches. The rock in the vicinity is a soft 
freestone, whose sides present to the eye hundreds of ca- 
verns of various shapes and dimensions, now occupied by 
labourers engaged in tlie canal and other works. 

Beyond this, at a great elevation, is the fortress of Inker- 
man, which, from its position, must have been a place of 
considerable strength; while the subterranean habitations 
connected with it, constituting almost a city in themselves, 
would have supplied places of store and refuge beyond its 
possible requirements. From various inscriptions still ex- 
tant, as well as from the character of the remains, it is in- 
ferred that this fortress is as old as the Chersonesian, or 
Bosphorian, power; and there are indications of its having 
been since repaired and occupied by the Genoese. 

To one of the numerous excavations which pervade the 
mountains on both sides of the valley we made our way by 
means of a rugged fiight of steps and a long low passage, on 
the left of which caves are cut in the rock, suited, as thej 
were doubtless appropriated, to the austerities of monastic 
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life. At length, we reached a large room eleven feet in 
height, uhuse Uniw ami vaulted nM»l', with two Grecian sar- 
co|>ha:;i, an altar-piece, and a cruhs fitill faintly traced^ 
clearly »ihow that it was once consecrated to rhriatian wor- 
ship. A MOiilar chapel faces the sea. The acccAS to it it 
by another long hiniious passage, hewn with great regularity 
tfirough a rock which readily fields to the impression of the 
chi>el. The corridor and stairs are lighted by arched win- 
dows opened at regular intervals, commanding a lovely view 
of the valley, the opposite excavations, and the l>ay; while 
chanilHTs appear alnive and helt»w, and on either aide* 
Scraps of fresco-pin ting and the remains of sarcophagi are 
yet discernible in several of these caverns, which were« 
doubtless, the resort of early Christians uho fletl there in 
times of fHTsecution, first from Pagans and then from Mus- 
sulmans. Crim Tartary, especially the southern part of it, 
tlM)untIs with such subterranean dwellings, to which no 
other plausible origin has been as^igned. 

Returning to Sebasto|)ol, we visited the harl)Our, reputed 
to be one o\' the largest and most couinuNlious in the world* 
Six fir>t-rate men-of-war and some smaller ones were re- 
losing on the calm surface td' the water, while others were 
engagotl in )H*rforming the duties of a quarantine and aroug- 
gling cordon. Kvery thing besp(»ke action and enterprise. 
On one ttide, numerous labourers were engaged in levelling 
the solid rock, the natural fortification of the country; on 
another, engineers were erecting artificial defences of co- 
lossal magnitude; and on a third, the diligent construction 
of "uooden walls,** ri>allin«; Britannia's boast, aeenied to 
intimate that this northern inland power, as if ansiout to 
out^trp tlie ImiuikIs assigned to her by Providence, had re- 
fcoUfd to accjuire a dominion over the sea coextensive with 
the %ast expanse of her territory on land. 

After a night^s remise, we proceeded in the direction Op- 
posite to that of Inker man; and smtn reached a guard of 
soldiers stationed on the shore of another bay to the south- 
west of the town. Overlooking this, once rose (he proud 
city of Chersonesus, the glory of eastern Europe. Pounded 
six centuries before the Christian era by a colony of Greeks 
from Uithynia, she gave her name, not only to the Heraclco- 
tic Chersonesus, the small promontory on which she stood. 
but, by extension, to the Taurica Chersonesus, or the whole 
of that larger peninsula now called the Crimea.* Here the 
Tsurian Diana had a temple, and history records that a 

t stiabflb Lib. ?u. cap. 4. 
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cave in the citadel itself was consecrated to the mysteries 
of her worship. For many generations, and until the grow- 
ing power of the Scythians compelled her to seek the pro- 
tection of Mithridates, Chersonesus retained her indepen- 
dence of the Bosphorian kings. She was a free republic and 
had more than one opportunity of benefiting the empire in 
time of war, when Rome was at the zenith of her splendour; 
and in the fourth century Constantine acknowledged his 
obligation to her for aiding him in an expedition against the 
Goths. From the introduction of Christianity till the four- 
teenth century she included among her edifices the palace 
of a Greek archbishop, and within her precincts, a. d. 988, 
Vladimir, the first Christian sovereign of Russia, was bap- 
tized. 

It is probable that, during the time of the Genoese power 
in the Crimea, that enterprising people constructed a new 
city with the old materials on the site of Chersonesusj for 
many of the walls now standing contain within them por- 
tions of ancient pillars; exhibiting, here and there, imbed- 
ded in the masonry, fragments of a chaste Ionic shaft or a 
rich Corinthian capital. The remains of three separate 
buildings may be seen which were evidently Christian 
churches; for while their pagan emblems indicate an earlier^ 
ikieir half-faded crosses tell of a later, antiquity, when the 
religion of Diana and the Christian faith met in conflict, as 
once at Ephesus, where Diana of the Ephesians* was opposed 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles. Strabo mentions the 
temple of the virgin goddess (to tih ^*(6tfov <«f or) in this 
place; and, probably, one of these ruins is that of a Chris- 
tian church, built on the site and out of (he materials of that 
very temple. 

Much of the ancient masonry has been removed by Tar- 
tars and Russians, who have communicated to it a third, 
but less interesting, connexion with the living, in their mo- 
dern dwellings: vast massses, however, are yet spared as 
a memorial of the grandeur of former days; nor are these 
confined to the five miles within which Pliny circumscribes 
the city; they are to be traced through the whole of the H^- 
racleotic Chersonesus, now lying open on the surface of the 
country, and now forming large hillocks consisting entirely 
of rubbish; which remind the traveller of the fallen c^itol 
of India; where, as here, Mongols and Tartars have tram- 
pled on the sacred relics of antiquity and are now them- 
selves trampled under foot. We robbed the soil of a vene- 

• Acts xix. 26, 28. 
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rabic stone and of a sprig of v^orinwood which waved its 
branches, bitter, as it were, with i\\e recollections of the 
past, over the prostrate marbles that tell of generations in 
the grave, and of splendour known no more. 

Leaving this interesting spot, we crossed the promontory^ 
in a south-western direction, to the monastery of St. Georee, 
passing over the site of the wall that once guarded the He- 
racleotic peninsula from the inroads of the Scythians. The 
ground was covered with wild flowers, among which seve- 
ral cultivated in our gardens appeared blooming in indigenous 
luxuriance. The country is equally productive in insects; 
nor are they all harmless; fur (mly last year a regiment of 
Russian soldiers was obliged to be removed from their en- 
campment solely on account of the number of tarantulas, 
from whose bites many of them suffered severely. The wind 
blew hard as we galloped over the plain; and as one of our 
party pulled from his pocket a pencil-case, a loud whistle 
was heard and thrice repeated: all were startled; the sound 
was peculiar, and each inquired of the other whether it is- 
sued from him. While we were trying to find out its ori- 
gin, the whistle was heard again, and was then discovered 
to proceed from the pencil-case, which the wind converted 
into a musical instrument. Instances, not more remarkable* 
of what may be termed natural magic have given rise to 
many fables of preternatural wonders. 

Throughout the high land in this quarter known, like that 
around Odessa, by the name of the steppe, circular stone 
basins, four feet in diameter,, are found buried in the soil; 
when disinterred, they prove to be two feet deep, and to be 
formed either of a single stone or, as is more general, of se- 
veral well joined together. Antiquaries are divided in opi- 
nion regarding the use of these; but their appearance sanc- 
tions the conjecture that they may have been sacrificial 
vases intended to receive the blood of slaughtered victims. 
Relics of anticiuity abound here. A gentleman, who acQom-i 
panied us on this excursion, showed us a large stone recent- 
ly dug out of his estate in the neighbourhood, exhibitine in 
basso relievo a recumbent human figure and evidently ofan 
early date. He also kindly presented us with several an- 
cient copper coins, some bearing very legible Greek inscrip^ 
tions. 

In Various parts of the coast of the Crimea large ring^ 
are found on the lower mountains, whose object is uncertain, 
and therefore offers legitimate subject for conjecture. Some 
are so bold as to suggest that they might have been employed 
to secure ships; and this hypothesis may have ori|^natea in 
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a notion very prevalent in the country, that the sea former- 
ly rose far abov^ its present level. An opinion has been 
broached that the channel of the Bosphorus is of compara- 
tively modern formation, and that the Baxine was originally 
a lake extending over the northern coast of Anatolia and the 
southern coast of Russia, and so raising the surface of the 
Danube that the present banks were under water. Its fresh- 
ness has been observed to be a strong corroborative proof of 
tills theory; and the small portion of salt it contains is the 
more remarkable, when we remember that the surrounding 
land is saturated with saline particles and produces larse 
quantities of fossil salt which is constantly melting into it. 
Some geologists imagine that the whole oi Russia was once 
covered by a sea extending from the Baltic to the Caspian; 
and it is certain that the tract of country between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea is scarcely ** fifty fathoms above the level 
of the ocean, while the plain of La Mancha in the western 
peninsula, if placed between the sources of the Niemenand 
the Borysthenes, would figure as a group of mountains of 
considerable height." It nas, with great probability, "been 
maintained that the Sea of Marmora was originally a lake, 
and that it forced itself through the Dardanelles into the 
Archipelago at a period anterior to the supposed irruption 
of the Euxine: Diodorus Siculus alludes to the event, and 
asserts that when it occurred the waters rose high on the 
mountains of Thrace. The sandy plains in the north of 
Africa, covered, as they are, with marine shells, afford no 
equivocal indication of having once lain at the bottom of the 
ocean, from whose superincumbent weight they are supposed 
by the advocates of this theory to have been relieved when 
the Mediterranean, till then confined between Europe, Asia 
and Africa, bursts its way through the pillars of Hercules. 
The communication thus formed with the Atlantic now 
serves to carry oft' the superfluous waters, not only of the 
Mediterranean, but likewise of the Propontis and Euxine, 
with their tributary rivers; ami secures many thousands of 
square miles in the countries above mentioned from being 
again subjected to the dominion of the sea. 

The monastery of St. George is situate, as already men- 
tioned, on the ancient promontory of Parthenium, twelve 
versts from Chersoiiesus, overlooking the Black Sea, and 
surrounded by vast masses of ruck which assume various 
grotesque shapes. Just below it, on the clift*, are shown the 
spot wnere stood the temple of the Tauric Diana, the very 
pedestal on which her golden statue was placed, and the 
*< Virgin Rock" named from her priestess Iphigenia, or, aa 
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some say, from the resemblance it bears to a woman in the 
act of hulilin^ a child. The buildings belonging to the mo- 
nastery consist of a church and some cottages, in which 
twelve monks reside. Their president is a venerable arch- 
bishop, with uhom we had an interview. Custom reqaires 
that every Russian so honoured, not excepting the emperor* 
should kiss his hand; but to us Protestants he did not offer 
it. His chamber (for he has but one) contains only a table 
and chairs, a sofa and bed; his diocess comprehends the 
Crimea, in which are twenty-eight priests who have made 
no eftbrts to convert the Tartars. The monks were per- 
forming divine service in an adjoining church, with a con- 
gregation consisting of a few domestics and one woman and 
child, whom we watched with sad interest as they went 
through the various forms their faith enjoined. Each pic- 
ture was kissed in turn by the mother, who bowed betbre 
it; crossed herself; bowed again; saluted the picture; mm 
crossed herself; and, lastly, raised the little one to perfonn 
the same act of adoration ! 

Hence our course lay across the hills for seven verata to 
the romantic village of Balaclava, occupied by Greeks* 
where all speak that classic language, and where every in- 
dividual boasts his descent from Grecian loins. Thej are 
called Arnaoutes; a name indicating that their origin is from 
Albania, whence they fled from the persecution of the 
Turks. When Potemkin conquered the Crimea* they of- 
fered to form a corps in the Russian service; and thej now 
exhibit the singular anomaly of a native Greek regiment in 
the army of the northern czar, and of a Greek colony pre- 
serving their own language, modes, and peculiarities* m the 
midst of a people remarkably opposed to them in character. 
Indeed, as a modern writer observes, '* the variety of the 
different nations which are found in the Crimea, each living 
as if in a country of its own, practising its peculiar customs, 
and preserving its religious rites, is one of the circumstances 
which render the Peninsula interesting to a stranoer. At 
Bagtchescrai, Tartars and Turks; upon the rocks above 
them, a colony of Karaite Jews; at Balaclava, a horde of 
Greeks; an army of Russians at Akmetchct; in other 
towns, Anatolians and Armenians; in the steppes, Nogajs, 
Gipsies, and Calmuks; so that in a very small district of 
territory, as in a menagerie, very opposite specimens of 
living curit)sities are singularly contrasted." 

The fertile valley in which the town of Balaclava stands 
is rendered extremely picturesque by its bay, which, con- 
stituting a magnificent harboar, was once called K«Af 
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7%e beautiful port; a name which the Italian conquerors of 
this coast translated bj Bella chiave^ since corrupted into 
Balaclava, The water, entering by a narrow strait scarce- 
ly thirty yards across, expands itself behind the mountains 
into a commodious basin, twelve or fourteen hundred feet 
in width, and three hundred fathoms deep, in which large 
vessels may ride in safety during the severest storms. Be- 
tween the town and the sea, overlooking both and standing 
at a fearful height on the summit of a mountain, supposed to 
be the llet?iUKff of the ancients, is a fortress which the Ge- 
noese repaired and strengthened in the fourteenth century: 
one of the towers, of which there are now three, contains a 
large reservoir of water, supplied by means of a covered 
aqueduct from a mountain some miles distant. The port 
abounds with fish, particularly a small delicate one known 
by the name of sea-servant; as also with mackerel and mal- 
let| and with a marine production resembling tallow. 

The town of Balaclava is paved with the red and white 
marble of which the surrounding rocks are composed. It 
contains nothing of interest but its inhabitants; so that, after 
dining with a Greek family and examining the localities 
above described, we remounted our horses and, crossing a 
precipitous hill, reached the beautiful valley of Baidah, dis- 
tant nfteen versts, just as the sun sank beneath the horizon. 
The village is occupied entirely by Tartars; to which kind, 
hospitable, and honest race our host belonged. We were 
shown into a room twelve feet by eight, carpeted, and sur- 
rounded by a divan, or sofa, two feet wide and six inches 
high, likewise carpeted and covered with soft cushions. The 
arched rafters of the ceiling were painted of a black colour, 
relieved by patches of white lime; and two holes in the 
wfill were furnished with shutters and a grating, but^no 
glass. Opposite one of these was the fire place, or open 
chimney, into one of whose corners the side-seat of the room 
extended, constituting^ the post of honour for a guest, who 
is compelled to sit, like the Tartars, with his less crossed 
under him; — no easy position for a Christian. Round the 
walls several shining tin plates were ranged, and under 
them, in double rows, huns white cloths, of the size and 
shape of towels, worked and bordered with gold: these are 
the riches of the bride, prepared by her own hands before 
marriage, and varying in costliness and number with the 
wealth of the party. On one side was suspended a large 
broad band of leather, ornamented with brass twist; at each 
end of which was a silver circle four inches in diameter, 
furnished with hooks that fastened it round the waist: this 
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18 the bridegroom's gift to his bride, and it is often an arti- 
cle of great expense. 

On a (able, a foot square and a foot high, our kind host 
himself served our meal, placing on it a large tin traj con- 
taining some hard-boiled eggs, olack rye bread, and a dish 
called hegmest made of the juice of pears. Three men 
waited on us; but no females made their appearance; for the 
Tartars are as careful to screen their women from the eye 
of man as Moslims in all other parts of the world. The 
ladies of the house, however, peeped at us occasionally, and 
we caught a glimpse of one of the peepers. Before and 
after eating, we were presented with a basin and a fringed 
towel, to wash our hands; and this ablution is considered 
necessary after sleep, though it be but a siesta of ten mi- 
nutes. 

At the hour of repose, a number of mattresses and car- 

gets were brought out from behind a curtain and laid on the 
oor to form our beds, together with cushions adorned with 
worked pillow-cases. '1 ney entirely filled the room, and 
it was with great difficulty that we avoided soiling them as 
we moved; a difficulty which the natives obviate by leaving 
their shors at the door when they enter a house. 

The following morning we bade adieu to the hospitable 
Mussulmans who would accept no recompense, and pro- 
ceeded to climb the chain of mountains called Ayila, which 
stretches across the Crimea from west to east, abounding^ 
in the interior, with picturesque valleys of the richest luxu- 
riance, while to the sea it presents only ru^ed acclivities^ 
and to the clouds wild gigantic outlines. From the valley 
of Biatlah, in which Tartar villages and mountain streams 
unite with the tints of the foliage to form a lovely landscape* 
we ascended for some miles by a narrow and difficult path 
through forests of oak, beech, elm, walnut, filbert, and hop- 
horn -beam, varied by the clematis and blackberry growing 
in great profusion; and after descending for five versts on 
the opposite side, we reached a snot known by the name of 
the •• Devil's Stairs," whence the view is such that no 
words can convey a just idea of it. The traveller stands 
on the top of a rock two thousand feet above the sea. Be- 
fore him the Euxine expands itself over the horizon, wash- 
ing the shores of Asia Minor and the foot of the mighty 
Caucasus, whose snow-clad summits may occasionally be 
discerned in a line stretching from the sea of Azof to the 
Caspian. On three sides he is surrounded by the weather- 
beaten heights of Ayila, risine in peaks and bluff forms of 
every possible yariety, and frowning in terrible majesty 
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over the abyss. Here, projecting fra^ents of rock, like 
vast inverted stalactites, almost disjoined from the parent 
mass, stand out in stately solitude, as if commissioned to eo 
forth to explore the mighty deep; while there, the mountain 
itself, assuming a concave form, recedes, as it were, from 
terrors of its own creation. 

The roots of Ayila are connected with the sea by a nar- 
row strip of sloping land covered with gardens and vine- 
yards. To reach this, about a thousand steps must be de- 
scended, on which it seems almost impossible for a horse to 
maintain his footing: they are partly natural and partly ar- 
tificial, some being hewn out of the rock which consist of 
limestone, trap, and schist, so loosely connected tliat large 
masses often fall, carrying away a verst, or more, of ue 
main road, with all the trees ancl houses on its side. 

Our horses proceeded with less fear than ourselves, and 
brought us by slow and careful steps, lifter a ride of nine- 
teen versts, to Koochakooee, where a number of gipsies 
were cooking their simple repast, surrounded by children 
running about in a state of nature: this picturesque villase 
was built by the empress after that on whose site it stands 
had been swept into the sea by one of the terrible disruptions 
above referred to: now, like most of the small Tartar ham- 
lets, it is composed of flat roofed houses covered with earth 
or gravel, and sometimes overgrown with grass; so that, 
from an eminence, the whole looks like little patches of 
level ground of different elevations; while the mode peculiar 
to the country of stacking the hay between the branches of 
trees communicates to the neighbouring orchards the appea* 
ranee of a farm -yard. The soil is exceedingly rich. It 
lies in schistous flakes; but when broken up and exposed to 
the sun and rain, it forms a rich mould, in which vegetation 
is so rapid that some kinds of trees propagated by seed are 
said to bear fruit within the year. Several of these were 
shown to us, and we were informed that almost any cutting 
will strike root immediately, while vines produce grapes the 
second year. The Spina Christi, so called because tradi- 
tion says it lent its thorns to pierce the Saviour's brow, is 
here common; figs and pomegranates grow wild; olives are 
abundant; and at the season of vintage the vineyards are 
rich with purple pendants. As we rode along, our atten- 
tion was often attracted by the tree-frog croakin^ among 
the branches of its lofty habitation, by the eagles that 
soared above us, and by the myriads of beautiful green 
lizards that ran under our horses' feet. 

from l^oochakooee our route lay over a rock^ tracts 
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called by the ancients Kjtrr^* r£f xXifun-tf, where a path 
was but indistinctlj marked. Beyond the village of Kee- 
keneez, we passed an isolated rock projecting into the sea> 
on which are ruins of an ancient fortress once held by the 
Genoese; and four versts farther, we re-entered the domain 
of count Woronzow in the valley of Aloupka, fully sensible 
of the benefits resulting to the Crimea from the expenditure 
of his ample property and the exercise of his official in- 
fluence. 

After another short sejour in this beautiful spot a ride of 
fifteen versts brought us back to Yalta, the Amyv^m, of Pto- 
lemy, by which we continued our course through romantic 
scenery, ascendine and descending the hillocks formed by 
successive disruptions from the rocKs that face the sea, till 
we reached Massandra, another estate of count Woronzow, 
which came into his possession in a singular manner. It 
belonged to a lady who borrowed from her sister, the mo- 
ther of the countess, a pearl necklace, to wear at court. 
The string broke, and the pearls were lost: as a compensa- 
tion, she gave her sister tnis estate, then valued at three 
thousand pounds, but said to be now worth forty thousand, 
or more. 

^ The whole country around, including Magaratch and Ni- 
kita, is richly studded with vines and fruit-trees, where, ten 
years ago, all was desolation; for the personal exertions and 
influence of the court have converted the wilderness into a 
terrestrial paradise. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent of the change wrought on the southern coast of the 
peninsula from the existence of the imperial public garden 
at Nikita, intended to encourage horticulture by the sale of 
plants at cost price. It is situate on the sea-shore, laid out 
with great taste, and well stored with all the trees and plants 
suited to the climate, comprehending the productions of 
nearly every zone. Within a narrow space are five hundred 
diff*erent species of the vine. 

A few versts from Nikita is Aidaniel, where we slept on 
another estate belonging to the count. The view fh>m the 
house is beautiful. In front, is the Euxine: behind, the 
majestic Ayila rises as a guard against its encroachment on 
the land; and, to the east, a blufi* promontory, called the 
Bear's mountain, an object of singular grandeur, supposed 
to be the K0^«{ «x^«y of Ptolemy, stretches into the sea. 

After enjoying the scenery of this lovely spot, we returned 
to Yalta, where, bidding a reluctant farewell to the country 
with which we had so recently formed a new and most in- 
teresting ac^uaiptftnce, we re-embarked for Odessa on the 
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steamer, ytrhich, to the great accommodation of trayeller8> 
plies regularly between that port and Crim Tartarj. 



CHAPTER XI r. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE.— CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The voyage from Odessa to Constantinople in the steamer, 
which goes backwards and forwards once every three weeks, 
varies from fifty to sixty hours. The distance is three 
hundred and forty geographical miles. One of our party 
viras a Russian who, with his wife, was on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He had lately recovered from a severe illness 
and was devoting two thousand rubles, or j890, one-fifth of 
his little all, to this pious act. The zeal of the disciples of 
the Greek and Romish churches, however mistaken, often 
shames a Protestant. Would that it were rightly di- 
rected ! 

The only land very close to which we passed was the 
Isle of Serpents, once called Leucc, or the Island of Achilles, 
who had a temple there. Below this, on the Bulgarian 
coast, is Markalia, the site of the ancient Noli, supposed to 
be the place of Ovid's banishment: and still larther is 
Varna, a scene of bloody warfare in the late contest between 
Russia and Turkey. 

It was midnight, when the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
divided by the deep and narrow Bosphorus and tinged with 
the silvery rays of a brilliant moon, opened on our view. 
As we entered the bay which gradually contracts into the 
Thracian strait, the Symplegades, those terrors of ancient 
voyagers, were faintly seen emerging, with their rough and 
sea- worn sides, from the abyss ^* on both shores, thousands 
of houses and numerous forts lighted up seemed to glow 
with animation, even in the dead of nighty and shoals of 
porpoises sported under our bow, throwing up the sea in 
phosphorescent curves, rivalling in sparklmg numbers the 

* On one of these two black and barren rocks, which were formerly 
called also the Cyanex, travellers say that remains still exist of a co- 
lumn dedicated to Augustus. As it was dark when we passed, we 
had no opportunity of ascertaining the correctncfls of this statement. 
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twinkling lamps of Asia and of Europe. The scene was so 
novel, and the faint view obtained so stimulating to curiosity^ 
that wc resolved to repeat this portion of the voyage, and 
adhered to our intention. A day was fixed shortly after 
our arrival: the weather was fine; not a cloud obscured our 
view; and a caique carried us back the same evening to the 
landing-place at Galata. 

The strait of Constantinople, called the Thracian Bos- 
phorus* in opposition to the Cimmerian which unites the 
kuxine and the Sea of Azof, is something less than twenty 
miles in length, and averages about a mile and a half in 
breadth and forty fathoms m depth. The current mns at 
the rate of three miles an hour, carrying the waters of the 
Black Sea into the Propontis, whence they flow throaeh 
the longer and wider channel of the Dardanelles into the 
Grecian Archipelago, to mingle with those of the Mediter- 
ranean. On one side, the coast of Asia rises in low hills, 
assuming various picturesque forms and separated by val- 
leys ana bays, while the heights of mount Olympus m the 
distance tower above the beautiful town of Broussa, the an- 
cient capital of the sultans and the depository of the bones 
of Othman. On the other side, the coast of Europe, 
adorned with royal palaces and summer retreats, preserves 
a nearly parallel line, and exhibits similar undulations of 
surface. On both, the foreground and the receding slopes 
teem with population: Buyuk Dere, Therapia, and twenty- 
one other towns and villages rise in rapid succession, like 
a natural mosaic, on the right;! and eleven more on the 



* The word Bosphorus signifies an ** Ox*8 ford.** The stndt 
probably so called because sufficiently narrow to allow an ox to 
across it, according to the well-known classical story. It is not pro- 
bable that it ever was, or that, not being, the ancients should 
supposed it to be, so shallow that an ox could ford it Some 
the name refers to the early passage of agricultural knowledge 
the east to the west ; but names generally originate with the vulgar, 
f(M' whom this idea seems too refined. 

f The names of the towns and villages on the right bank axe ■* 
follow: 

Hissar, close to which are two large forts. 

Boynk Dere, situate at the entrance of a beaatifbl bay, above vrlneli 

is an ancient aqueduct 
Therapia, where the English and French ministers reside, and Urn 

saltan has a summer palace. 
Jenikooee, inhabited only by Greeks. Between this and Tlierepta m 

a fijrt, with a corresponding one on the oppoette bank, 
fitffliish, which the Russians wanted to secore far a winter port fir 

their shipping, on aooonnt of its vicinity to Conatantiaoplc^i 

the seciirity and d^th of the bey. 
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Ieft| while every point is fortified with towers, furnished 
with euns of great length and calibre, which lie clone to the 
water^s edge ready to sweep its surface from shore to shore. 
Every object that can enhance the grandeur and beauty of 
the scene is combined; and when Constantinople bursts upon 
the sight, the reality surpasses the utmost expectation: 
whatever may have been the anticipation, it is more than 
realized; for nature and art have ncre united their efforts 
to form and combine the essentials of the most perfect view 
of the kind on which the eye of man can rest. 

Close to the Sea of Marmora the strait forms a curve; 
and from Seraglio Point where this commences, an arm of 
the Bosphorus, called the Golden Horn, runs up in a west- 
erly direction into the shore, dividing it into two parts. On 
these two European banks and on the opposite Asiatic 
coast, riding like her western rival, but in far greater dig- 
nity and gorgeous splendour, upon seven hills, sits the 
beautiful city; once the cradle of Europe's Christianity; 
then the protcs^e, afterwards the nurse, and still the pride 
of Islam; destined to be, under whatever government and 
whatever creed, a queen among cities, the seat of power, 
and the empress of the east. 

Imcrc;anoIah. 
^Baltalornon. 

RoumcUzar, or tho European fort; tho first place at which Moham- 
med II., who took Confitantinoplo, landed in Europe. It iv alto 
the spot where janifisaricB, guilty of crimen, used to be put to 
death. The Htone wai pointed out to ui on which many have 
suffered. Uoumelia in the Turkish name for Europe. 

Bcbak. 

Arnaoutkco, where tho Armenians reside. 

Kroochasmo, where is a palace of the present sultan*s dau||:hter who 
is married to Halil rasha, and who obtained from her father a 
promise that her children should bo allowed to live, contrary to 
the cuHtom of Turkey, which sanctions the slaughter of all grand- 
sons of the sultan. 

Oftakooeo. 

BiishektiiHl), where is a mosque oflcn frequented by tho sultan, and 
the elei^ant mausoleum of a celebrated pasha. The sultan has a 
palace here, two chimneys of which, made to resemble architec* 
tural columns, are surmounted with gilded capitals. 

Tolmabukshah. 

Kabatawh. 

Fundoklee. 

Topkhanah, at the entrance of the Golden Horn. 

Galata, opposite to Stambol. 

Kazim-pasha. 

Haskooee. 

VOL. I — 15 
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As we paused in a light and elegant caique before Serag« 
lio Point, Topkhanah and Galata rose upon our risht, and 
still higher up the hill, Pera, the residence of the Franks; 
before us, tnangular in form, extending far inland, and 
bounded on two sides by the Golden Horn and the Boa- 
phorus, was Stambol,^ or Constantinople, properlj so called; 
while on the left, or Asiatic shore, Scutari was seen to as- 
cend the slope with a mass of houses indicating population 
of a density unusual except in oriental cities, where civiliza- 
tion and comfort make less demands on the surface of the 
f round. In this amphitheatre of peopled hills, forests of 
ark cypresses contrast with the dazzling brightness of the 

Sootlijee. 

Kharaaab. 

Khatanah, or the Sweet Waters, at the end of the Golden Horn. 

The names of the towns and Yillages on the left side of the Boepho- 
ms are as follow : 

Begosah, near which is the fort alluded to, opposite Jenikooee. Above 
it rises the Giant's mountain; on this the Russians had 13,000 
men encamped for several months in 1833, when called in bv the 
Turks to assist them against Ibrahim Pasha who was within 
forty hours* march of the capital. 

Incherkooee. 

Khanifi. 

Anatolizar, the fort of Asia Minor, opposite to Ronmelizar. 

Kurksu, near which is a pretty spot called ^ The Sweet Waters of 
Asia." 

Kandili, near which is a beautiful kiosk of the sultan, on a hill. 

Chingulkooee. 

VanflScooee. 

Beglerb^, where the sultan has a summer palace. 

Kooscoonjuk, opposite B^shektash, the residence of the Jews ; a vil* 
lage of Ycry great length along the Bosphorus. 

Scutari, standing on the curve of the Bosphorus, opposite to the en- 
trance of the Golden Horn. 
Above Begosah and Hissar are fourteen large forts, seven on either 

shore, with several smaller ones. Five more are in process of ereo- 

tion. 

* The word S^ambol, or htamboi, is supposed by some to be a T^ulc- 
ish corruption 'Of Stannopolf three syllables of the Greek name Ckai* 
itantinopolis. It may possibly, however, be a Greek corruption of tlie 
Moslim name Islambol or The City of Islam: for it may be sapposed 
that the conquered Greek, habituated to the syllable itan in oonneidoB 
with the name of his favourite city, would easily fidl into the mi«ft>l{ ) | ^ 
of calling Islambol htanbol/ and, in point of fact, both neines aie to 
be found in oriental dictionariesf but the corruption, Istanbol, 
bol, or Stambol, is now more fivquently employed than the 
IsbmboU 
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mosques, whose domes and minarets, topped with gilded 
crescents, arrest the eje; those in majesty spanning with 
their curved lines of beauty the Moslim house of prayer, 
these shooting upwards their light tapering forms, from 
whose consecrated summits the muezzin invites the con- 
gregation of '* the faithful " to the adoration of an anti-tri- 
nitarian God. The Golden Horn, a port almost unrivalled, 
was crowded with vessels from every quarter of the globe: 
in one part were steamers from Russia and Smyrna; in ano- 
ther, merchant-men of every size and country; in a third, a 
portion of the Turkish fleet, consisting of nine ships of war, 
(one the largest in the world, carrying 130 guns,; all built 
since the battle of Navarino; while the surface was dotted 
with thousands of caiques skimming the water with more 
grace and rapidity than a Venetian gondola. At the same 
time the shore presented a picture of unequalled variety; in 
which the ele^nt dresses of the Turks, characteristic of 
their grade or profession and mixed with gayest colours, the 
costumes of Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Georgians, and Rus- 
sians, and the less becoming dresses of western Europe, 
were combined in groups as picturesque as they were pecu- 
liar. 

Before leaving Russia we had heard that the plague was 
committing ravages, not only in Constantinople but also in 
Galata and Pera; and as this report was confirmed on our 
arrival, it was not without hesitation that we determined to 
land. The disembarkation of the passengers was somewhat 
ominous. First, the luggage was thrown into large horse- 
hair bags said to be incapable of conveying infection, and 
consigned to porters, who could not otherwise have been 
permitted to take charge of it, as they are the usual bearers 
of the dead: then, the whole partv proceeded on shore, each 
being furnished with a stick for the purpose of keeping other 
pedestrians at a distance, and thus parrjfine contact by which 
alone the disease is said to be propagated. A Frank lady 
who landed at the same time had been confined to her cot 
by sea-sickness and had taken scarcely any nourishment 
during a voyage of some days. On the morning of her ar- 
rival, she left the vessel before breakfast, preferring to eat 
that meal on shore, and was thus in the worst possible con- 
dition to encounter fatigue; while it may be supposed that 
the fact of finding herself for the first time in a spot infect- 
ed by plague, ana compelled to shun every one she met as 
if fraught with a deadly disease, exercised considerable in- 
fluence on h^r nerrea. In Galata no carriages are to be had; 
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and she had advanced but a short distance up the steep hill 
tliat rises from the water towards Pera, when tottering kneea 
and cold iM^iiipiration indicated a fainting fit. To enter a 
house nu«;ht bo death; a drop of cold water from a shop 
might convey the plas^ue through the hand or the vessel that 
broun:lit it; and to stop in the street incurred risk of con- 
tact with the passing crowd. She made every exertion, but 
in vain, and at length fell back into her husband's arms. 
The Turks gazed in wonder at tliis singular scene. " Doubt- 
less the lady had the plague!*' Her deadly colour indicated 
as much. One stoppetl to see the result; another tucking 
his clothes nearer to his body, passed by as quickly as pos* 
sible; but none protVered assistance, except a Greek, who 
askcii if he should get some water, and did not wait for a 
reply. At lengtii, the husband of the lady and one of his 
fellow-travellers took her in their arms and toiled up the 
hill winch was sleep and long, rendering the task no easy 
one. After many baitings they reached a boarding-house, 
when, to their great dismay, they learned that only two da^s 
had elapssd since it had completed a quarantme of six 
weeks, one of its inmates having died of plague. No other 
suitable lodgings, however, could be procured, and they 
were compelled, whether they would or not, to remain 
there; nor, through the good providence of God, did they 
sustain injury. 

It were diflicuU to convey any just idea of the extreme 
alarm with which the Franks at Constantinople regard the 
plague, or of the want of ordinary sympathy induce<l by its 
appearance. The moment a patient is sci/.ed with the first 
symptoms, he is deserted by nis nearest relations; no doc- 
tor will attend him willingly; and he is left to perish under 
the charge of a stranger wh(», perhaps, hastens his death to 
diminish the risk of infection. If the house in which he is 
taken ill be not his own property, he is hurried without 
mercy to the plague hospital, and the painful duty of survi- 
vors IS to destroy, as soon as possible, every article of dress 
and furniture which he may have touched. One gentlemana 
whose wife lately exhibited in the night indications of &it 
fatal malady, fled instantaneously from his bed and hoass 
without waiting to satisfy the first claims of humanity, and 
left her to die in solitude. Nor, it is said, are such instances 
uncommon. But while the Franks are thus fearful, the 
Turks fall into the onposite extreme; and it is surprising 
that the disease shoulu ever cease to rage among them, if in* 
deed it do^ even for a season; for they not only adopt no 
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precftntiont but coart infection in every waj, vieing with 
each other for the honour of bearing a plague corpse a few 
paces on its road to the grave, and preserving or selling the 
clothes of the deceased. 

One of our first acts was to ascend an eminence whence 
we might enjoy a bird's-eje view of this exquisite panorama. 
The most advantageous positions are the summits of the 
towers of Galata and the seraskier on opposite sides of the 
Oolden Horn; two posts of observation where men are sta- 
tioned to give notice of fire, a scourge to which the city is 
peculiarly liable, since the majority of the houses are built 
of wood. The former of these structures was erected by 
the emperor Anastasius within the wall separating Galata 
from Pera; the latter stands in the middle of a square sur- 
rounding the palace of Ahmed pasha, seraskier, or chief of 
the army, and commands the finer view of the two; the as- 
cent is by a hundred and seventy-nine steps varying from 
ten to eleven inches in height; but, owing to the elevation of 
the ground, a spectator on the summit is raised much more 
than the altitude of the column above the level of the Bos- 
phorus. Underneath and around, the metropolis and her 
suburbs expand themselves on the surface of the European 
and Asiatic shores, interspersed with hundreds of minarets 
and cupolas rising from her chaste and massive mosques, 
among which those of St. Sophia, Achmet, Noor Osmanee, 
Bajazet, and Mohammed pasha, are conspicuous: to the 
west are seen the elegant sacred edifices erected by Mo- 
hammed II., Soliman, and his son the shahzadeh, or prince; 
beyond which, in the plains above the capital, appear those 
long lines of barracks built by the present sultan which first 
led the janissaries to perceive the fate he had prepared for 
them in the establishment of a regularly disciplined army: 
to the south-west and south lies the Sea of Marmora, with 
an island of the same name, the ancient Proconnesus: in the 
south, beyond the sea, rise the mountains of Asia Minor, 
backed by Olympus, who lifts his snow-capped head with 
hoary majesty above a breast of clouds s to the south-east the 
Prince's islands form a resting-place for the eye in its pro- 
gress towards the towns of Ismid and Isnik, the ancient Ni- 
comedia and NicGD; while, in the fore-ground, stands the 
seraglio, or palace of the grand sullan, with the harem on 
the banks of the sea and a grove of cypresses, sorrowful cm« 
blenui of the doom of many an unhappy female immured 
within those walls: to the east, separated only by the water 

15* 
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from Rcrnallo Point, nro Hcutnri nnd Kndikoonc, the inciant 
Cliiyitopofi«i nnd (!lmlc(!don, on (ho coani of Aula: from the 
norlli, tiio Hofinliorufi biin^fi down tlio wnlcri of the Dnnuba, 
tlio DnioHlor, tin* t)n'N*pr.r, nnd IIh^ Don, ImHiiny; to do ho- 
mn^u to till* imprrinl cily thnt ronininndii the gnus by which 
they TM ii|)i! from thvir icy northern priiim to the more ao* 
nini clininto of the pi<iu(h, nnd wnnhinu| in thoir courio ino 
fcri of nunHM'ouH fortH, nnd Mimmrr piunc('M| nnd towns and 
vilhiKt^n: to thn northcnnt, the Uolden Horn formi an ele- 
^Mtit Imyi |j;rndunlly diminipihing till met by two rivcni, the 
nncictit (lydnriH nnd HttrbvHeN/whoHo bnnks nro the holldnjr 
reHort of rvery clnnH, ntni wlume picturcH(|Uo benutlen nnd 
feHlivo nHHocinlionH hnvn given to the Pitronm the nmiellntion 
of **Hweet Wntem:'' in thift Imy tim shipping, wIiomo can- 
\n^n wnn nil hung out to dry, looked like a fleet In full nail^ 
fiuddrnly inreHted by Home mnuic influence nnd reponing on 
the Inmom oC the wn(er in Pinent ndmirntion of the scene 
nnMitid. In vnrioufi directionM, Huiten of nmnll domeH, rnnged 
in |iiihdlrh)grnmf4, denote the nile of khnnii or cnrnvnniiornls* 
for tinvelli'iHi while every where foreHln of cypresHeM, tow* 
erin^ nhove lite bupy hnunlH of men, mnrk the npotii which, 
now idone unnnimnted, will teem with nnimntion when the 
nilence of vnc.uit^ nhnll reign over nil thnt in nt prcHent over- 
flowing, nnd nctive, nnd turbulent* One only of (heso co- 
meterieH \n ndorned with no funereni treed. It U removed 
froin the ntpitnl nnd, Htnnding on n dlMnnt hill, nppenrn like 
n rity (diimall white tenementMi itM nepnrotion nnd dintinc- 
tive rhnnicter point it out nil belonging to a people who in 
denth, t\n in life, refuHc to mingle with the nntlonn around 
them, and by their continued rejection of the Meminh fulflt 
the prophetic declnrntiotm of thnt inspired record on which 
the (ientiten reMt their fnith in JeHUH of Nn/nreth, ai the 
inrnrnnte (Hod of Abrnhntn, lunar, and Jncob. 

There are, probnblv, fewer individuni obJectA of interent 
in the metropoliH ofnirkey thnn in ntiy city of equni mng' 
nttude in Kurope. Thnt which chiefly cnptivatcM in the tout 
ensemble of the Hcenery nnd coBlumeH, with the novelty of 
both. 

One of our fliMt excurHionii wnn to the moHnuen. From 
Pern, we descended to the wnter-nide through (Jalntni Oa' 
lata, Topkhaiudi, nnd Pern constitute a van suburb of Con* 
stantinoplei the two former side by side on the water's edgs 

* A rttrmmtiterai \n n restlng-plnoe fitr the osrwnn, or esmvan. 
Khanah )m n hounet ami henee hhm U a publlo^houiei or Inm 
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and climbing the slope of a hill opposite Stambol; the lat- 
ter on the Bumroit of that hilL Galata derives its name from 
the Gauls who first settled there. Topkhanah signifies an 
arsenal or foundry; and is so called from the arsenal stand- 
ing in the midst of it. Pera means beyond, and denotes the 
suburb beyond Galata and Topkhanah, inhabited exclusive- 
ly by Franks. From that quarter the only road to Con- 
stantinople lies through one of the other two; and it is no 
small disadvantage to the Peraotc that he is unable to go out 
in any direction without being compelled in his return nome 
to ascend a steep hill by dirty, narrow> ill paved streets, 
winding among burial-grounds. 

The distance over the Golden Horn to Stambol is scarce- 
ly a quarter of a mile. This little gulf, called by the an- 
cients Sinus Byzantinus from the city of Byzantium which 
occupied the present site of Constantinople, was known as 
early as Pliny's time by the name of Auricornu, or the 
Golden Horn, either from the riches which commerce brought 
to it, its abundant shoals of fish, or the shape which it as- 
sumes. Nothing can be more picturesaue than the scene it 
exhibits, covered, as it always is, witn merchant- vessels, 
steamers, and ships of war, among which thousands of 
caiques flit in every direction; while as many sea-fowl sports 
on the surface, fearless because undisturbed, except when 
porpoises, pursuing one another in playful mirth and par- 
taking the universal gaiety, rear their uncouth backs above 
the water. We passed the sultan's richly-decorated caique 
manned by eight Turks; and several pleasure-boats be- 
longing to private gentlemen, whose rowers appeared pecu- 
liarly graceful in dresses of white muslin. 

The mosques are so similar in appearance that a descrip- 
tion of one IS applicable to all. The most beautiful in Con- 
stantinople, not excepting St. Sophia's, is that of Soliman, 
surnamed the Magnificent; and it is the only one into which 
Franks are avowedly admitted, though not the only one of 
which we found a golden key would open the doors locked 
by Moslim prejudices. In two instances we were allowed 
to enter accompanied by a lady, in spite of the non-admis- 
sion of even Mussulman women to worship in the assemblies 
of the faithful: on one of these occasions, liowever, we were 
ordered out again. We took off our shoes as a matter of 
course; a compliance from which we suffered little incon- 
venience, since the marble pavements are always covered 
with Indian mat or carpets, never soiled by the sole of a 
shoe. 
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The mosaue of sultan Soliman is decorated externallj 
with a hanctsome central cupola, two inferior ones, and a 
tall tapering minaret rising from each angle. Close to it are 
tome plane-trees of creat size and beauty. The interior is 
a square, surroundeu by large and regular galleries. One 
of tnese, set apart for the sultan, is adorned with gilded 
trellis-work J and near it stands the pulpit of the chief imam, 
constructed of chaste marble. In anotner part is a fountain 
tupported bj columns of similar material which, together 
with those that sustain the cupolas and many of the valuable 
stones composing the structure, are said to have been brought 
from the ruins of Chalcedon. We measured one of the por- 
phyry pillars, and found it to be twelve feet in circumference. 
The walls are covered with Arabic inscriptions, and from 
the ceiling are suspended scores of strines, to each of which 
is attached a small unsightly lamp ready to be lighted for 
evening prayer, the egg of an ostrich, or some similar baga- 
telle. At sunrise, noun, and sunset, and once before and 
after noon, the Moslims arc called to this sacred exercise; 
and their silent solemnity and apparent devotion are very 
striking. Time will not soon efface from my memory the 
impression first made, ami often renewed, by the sisnt of 
hundreds of Mohammedans prostrating themselves and bow- 
ing their foreheads to the ground in the great mosque of 
Delhi, incomparably more splendid than any building exist- 
inff at Constantinople, while the imam chanted in slow and 
solemn accents, and in the sonorous language of the Koran, 
'^Ood is great and merciful. There is no God but God| 
and Mohammed is the prophet of God." 

No Christian is permitted to enter St. Sophia's without a 
firman, and this is never granted but on special occasions. 
We could, therefore, only peep into the interior and examine 
the outside. After the destruction of Constantino's temple 
by an earthquake, this far-famed edifice was erected in 
seventeen vears under Justinian, who devoted to it, during 
that period, the whole revenues of Egypt. The architects 
were Anthemius of Trallcs, and Isidorus of Miletus. The 
exterior is so built up with Mohammedan additions that it 
is impossible either to discern its original, or to admire its 

r^resent form. Its site, however, is unalterable. It stands, 
Ike the first temple, on the hill of the ancient Byzantium, 
visible from the water on all sides, and presenting a more 
imposing appearance at a distance than when closely in- 
spected. It has nine domes and four minarets. The great 
defect of the building consista in the flatness of the central 
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dome, whose height is disproportioned to its span and ele- 
vation from the ground. The hundred pillars which sup- 
port its roof, consisting of porphyry, Egyptian granite, verd 
antique, and other valuable marbles, were taken from the 
temple of the Sun built by Aurelian, the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and various structures of the earl;^ Romans. 
Tne interior of the domes was originally lined with mosaics 
representing Christian scenes, which were spared by the 
Turks till lately, when they discovered that it was a profit- 
able speculation to pick out the component pieces and sell 
them to the Franks as ornaments or relics. The Koran was 
first placed in the niche it now occupies when Mohammed 
the conqueror, entering the church on horseback, ascended 
the altar, and with a prayer dedicated it as a mosque to his 
prophet: then the sanctuary was defiled; the tribune of the 
sultan displaced that of the emperor, and the pulpit of the 
mufti succeeded to that of the patriarch. Such is St. So- 
phia's, of which it may be truly said that, however great that 
pristine magnificence which tempted its founder to regard 
it as a rival to the temple of Solomon, it has suffered so much 
internally from the alterations and mutilations necessary to 
convert it from a Christian church into a Mohammedan 
mosque, and so much externally from the large buttresses 
affixed to secure it from the effects of earthquake, that it can 
no longer be regarded as an object of first-rate beauty when 
compared with other sacred edifices in Europe and Asia. 

The Jeni Jami, or Walidea, so named from its foundress,* 
the mother of Mohammed the Fourth, is adorned with a 
double row of fine marble pillars, most of which were brought 
from the ruins of Troy. The inside is lined with that spe- 
cies of blue and white ware so common in Holland, ana is 
full of lamps and crystal globes suspended from the ceiling. 
Its form, like that of all the Mohammedan temples, ap- 
proaches to a square; and it has a special gallery for the 
sultan, with a pulpit for the officiating imam. The delicate 
workmanship in the interior of this mosque, as in that of 
Rillij Ali pasha at Topkhanah, where some fine old columns 
of marble are preserved, is much to be admired. 

In the mosque of Ayoob, situate near the Jews' quarter 
at the end of the Golden Horn, every sultan goes through a 
ceremony corresponding to the crowning of European sove- 
reigns. He ascends a pulpit, and the chief priest invests 
him with a sword in token of universal sovereignty; for he, 

f Waiiddi ngnifies a mother, 
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likrhifi rojml brother, th« gr«iit moguli ffiyle» hirtiMlf '' King 
of (he MnitfrjUf/'* 

In (fie tm^UbiturUmHl of ii Monlim bcmM of timjrer *r« 
genemtljr <o bo nireri one or more tnonutnenU of (leceMtd 
princeM, tUme Ut encb of which copieii of the Komn «r« 
chiifned for the Ufie of ilevout li(cr«(i who bnre to ituilv 
Atnofitf the (omb«f or for the fienefit of the Mu\n who proffi 
bj pftid re«iler»| nod torchrfi «re, or oo^^hi to be, kepi bcirri' 
ing i\uy Atiil night. Neflr Ht. Hophiii^fi lire four mnufiolettifii 
contflining bodien of Meverfit of the Oltomnn ilynimtj; thejr 
ire ficxntfonfi surmounted bj domeni And, in the interior, tu* 
cunt eommit lire plticed over the rojrfll dun!, like thote *N 
reftdjr dcftcribed in (he cemetery of (he Tiirdir khiini of (he 
CrimeA« 

In II nimilflr mnuiioteum, In^hind the moAi|ue of Solimftnt 
ire deiHmited the remiiofi of thii( fiuttiin «nd of »everil mem« 
ber» or bin fimilj* f lin coffin \n idorned with Urfje fei« 
iherA net with prrciou» utonen, ind covered with m piece of 
lipeMry reprefientinK the holv citv of Mecci, whence ii ti 
Mfd to hive been brought. In ill thefie buildtngn ther« ii 
i refiemblince (o the numerouw tomlit in and iround Agri, 
though (hoM ire i» i»u|>erior in iiitendour un (he^ iri in 
number. The depo^itorieii of (he ileed in (he two cUiei cor* 
reipond in (o (heir i»httpeH| Aribic imicriptioniii ind domee | 
but Um cxi|uiftite moAiic ind mirble filigree-work wbicii 

(;ive richneM ind etegnnce to (he Indiin ediflce» ire wini* 
ng here. 

Of ill (he reminiMcencei of dejmrted greitneM in Con* 
itintinople, (he i»imple»t in (hit which mf»i( intere«ti» (he (ri« 
veller. It \n i p<»rphjrrjr Mircophigu* iiinding cIo«n» (o thi 
mofique of fimr Ofifninee. The mm in gifl;intic| itidtmen^ 
iionn being eleven feet bjr eix ind i hiffi ind (he depth 
eight ind i hilf. Here were depimiteil the remiin* of Con* 
itintine the (ireit, the founder of thin lieiutiful ci(jr, (hi 
•mperor of undivided Rome, end (he firit who emtiriCfd 
the ChriMiftn fiith. 

All the Mcred ntructuren ire iurmounted by i gilt cr«« 
icent which bin often been nuppimeA to be (hi emolem of 
lelim, (hough it iff in fict, onl/ the irmi of thi Hjr'Aintini 

^ lHhahA^alum nod Jahan punnah, ft»gniiy)tig king c/ (hi unhtni 
Mid Prftteciar iif thi wnrU, %r% tb« (wo mo*( commoti iippcllii(iofii of 
the rMml jMgciint of the hc/UM of llortir. tli« empirror or i)dhi. 

f lii#< Amoic tM^wti ftigoiftei « throudf or the common covertnr of 
tt ttrrpm, A<lofit)ng the w(ml, we uppl/ M, hy entention of meimiig, 
to the oitter covti^nyi or iq^ uftknowttto IM Ambi. 
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capital retained by the Turks. History records that when 
Philip of Macedon invested Byzantium, he availed himself 
of a dark night to undermine the walls; but the moon, un* 
expectedly bursting through the clouds, revealed his plans 
to the beseiged and saved the town. The Byzantines im- 
mediately erected a statue to Diana, and multiplied about 
their city representations of the moon. Medals have been 
discovered, and are now extant, which perpetuate the me- 
mory of this event by a crescent and a star with an appro- 
priate motto. 

Not far from the walls a ruin is shown, under the name 
of the << Palace of Constantine:" that palace, however, is 
known to have stood on the Byzantine hill, now occupied 
b;^ the Seraglio; moreover, these remains do not bear marks 
Of great antiquity, and modern coats of arms above the win- 
dows lead to the conclusion that they formed part of a Ge- 
noese structure. 

The largest piazza in Constantinople is called the At- 
roeidan,* or hippodrome; it is three hundred yards long and 
a hundred and fift^ wide, and is used for horse races and 
other festive exercises. It was originally constructed with 
great magnificence by Severus, and finished after the model 
of the circus at Rome by Constantine, who surrounded it 
with two rows of pillars, raised one above another, and sup- 
ported by massive pedestals, within which were ranged se- 
veral statues of men and animals in marble and bronze, of 
which the chef-d'oeuvre was the group of four horses trans- 
ported hither from Rome, and hence to the cathedral of St. 
Mark at Venice. It was in this hippodrome that Belisa- 
rius, the conqueror of Africans and Vandals, received the 
honours of a triumph; and in this same place that, a short 
time after, he was compelled, as it is said, to solicit alms at 
the foot of those monuments of Roman glory which his va- 
lour had so often saved. 

On one side of the Atmeidan, protected by a marble 
screen, stands the mosque of sultan Achmet, m the con- 
struction of which he is reputed to have taken a share, labour- 
ing every day for an hour with his own hands. It is the only 
one in the city adorned with six minarets; and each of 
these has two external galleries, one above the other, de- 
fended by a balustrade. In the court are covered cloisters 
snrmounted by small domes, and a handsome fountain plays 
in the centre. The entrance is through folding-doors of 



* From Aty a horsey and Meidan, a plain* 
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bronxei and the eflfect it enhanced by acme noblo plane* 
troea and a row of cyprcNuea which Htand in front of the edU 
flee. 

OptKmite the moH(|Uc, in the hinpocironie^are three pillam. 
The nrNt in an obeliMic about fiiiy foct hi^h, covered with 
hiero)i;lyiihicii, and very mtnilur to that in tltd l'ia'///.a dl |>o- 
polo ut lioine. It Hliind^ on a cube of marblo adorned with 
neadrt and figurea in buHNo rclicvoi thiN vi*M\h on four tnanaea 
of red granite, one undur eiich anp;l(% which aro again aup* 
ported on a pedcHtal bcnrinij; on otM^ Hid<^ n Latin, and on 
another a ilnaiik, iimcription to the memory of I'heodoMiuii 
who brought the obeliHli from Thebimand phtced it in ita nn*- 
•ent poiiiiH)n. The worda ^f«/«<r/«r /3M<riAi(/| tnay Mtill be 
traced. 

At Nomo distance in another, apparctitlj^ built of lartre, 
loose MtoncM. Tlie Oreek inncription is ho illej^ible that fur 
the hlHtory of thu obolink we are dependent on tradition, 
which records that it was {jroudit I'rorn Rhodes by Constan- 
tino, and was once covered wiUi plates of brassf a fact cor- 
roborated by h(»les in the stones, to which the metal ap|M*ars 
to have been fastened. 

Uetween these two ancient remains is a hollow spiral 
brass column, in the form of three serpents twisted toge- 
ther, about twelve feet hiujh, mutilated at the ton and much 
injured in the centre. The Persians once Kaineil p(»saession 
or this specimen of (Irecian ar(| but, alter the defeat of 
Xerxes at Thermopylae and Halamisand the slau)j|;hti*r of his 
remaining forces commanded by Mardonius at Platwa, it 
was discovered b^ the (ieeeks in the camp of the Orientals, 
rescued from their hands, and replaced in its original post 
of honour as the support of a golden tripod in the temple of 
Apollo. Hy'Aantirie guides, who love the marvellous, inform 
travellers that Mohammed II. cut oil* the heads of the aer* 
pents by a single blow of his sword which, therefore, divided 
a brass pillar tiiree feet in diameter! The fact is, that he 
broke the under Jaw of one of thu serpents with a stroke of 
his battle-axe. 

Jietween the hippodrome and Ht. HophiaN formerly stood 
the imperial iialacet the senate-house, and the forumi butof 
these, not only no remains exist, but their very namea are 
obliterated! and it is to be doubted if any one in Constant!' 
noplu, except a professed antiquary, would attempt to point 
out their sites. 

Four other relics of anthiuitv, each known by the name 
of ki'Atash, or the Maiden's Pillari have met with a less 
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ruthless doom; ^ret thej are all in a state of dilapidation, 
and destitute of intrinsic interest. One is sometimes desig- 
nated the Burnt Pillar, and another Marcian's Column. 

To obviate the inconveniences resulting from a scarcity 
of water, the necessary consequence of a long and dry sum- 
mer, the einperors built cisterns or reservoirs on a gigantic 
scale, in different parts of the town. There were originally 
seven, but only four are now in existence. One of these 
much resembles the Piscina Mirabile near Naples; it is 
called in the figurative language of the east " Been bir dee- 
rek," or *' A thousand and one pillars," though, in fact, it 
contains only two hundred and twenty-four, ranged in four- 
teen rows, each comprising sixteen, of which ten are built 
up in one angle, so that the number visible is reduced to 
two hundred and fourteen: every pillar, however, consists 
of two, the capital of the lower one forming the pedestal of 
the upper; and thus they may be regarded as four hundred 
and forty-eight in number, or something less than half of 
what their name imports.' Each column is about a yard in 
diameter; and the distance between every two is four yards: 
the length of the reservoir, therefore, is two hundred and 
forty, and its breadth about two hundred, feet: the depth is 
five fathoms. A small door opens out of the street upon the 
arched ceiling of this vast room, which is now converted 
into a spinning- walk; and a number of little half-naked 
children, running up and down with the silk in their hands, 
assailed us for paras with cries which rose from the damp 
vaulted area like voices from the tombs. 

On the south of the hippodrome is a smaller cistern, now 
applied to a similar use, and called '* Iplikjee boodrumee," 
or •* The silk well." It is supported by thirty -two pillars, 
and is capable of containing a million and a half gallons of 
water. Another is near the Seven Towers; and a fourth is 
to be seen, called ** Yerek batan serai," or " The subterra- 
nean house." This is known to be the largest of all these 
enormous excavations, though its precise extent has not yet 
been ascertained, as all attempts to explore it have been 
baflSed by the darkness and the pestilential vapours. The 
entrance, which we had much aifficulty in discovering, is 
not far from the Atmeidan, under a private house, whi- 
ther we were conducted by the kindness of a Turkish gen- 
tleman, who heard our dragoman* inquiring the way. The 

* TbeVord dragoman is corrupted from iurjoman^ an interpreter, 
derived from Uirjamah, a translation. 
VOL. I. — 16 
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pilUri havo Corinthinn cnpitiilii and iiro of tho tame •!&•« 
ranffcd in tho Mino mnnncr ami at ainillar distanccai at i\\m% 
oftho Hcen birdcvrck and Iplikjoo IxKNlrutnov: their lieiKhi 
cannot bo accurately i^atimittvd, bccauno it ia not known 
how deep they are buried in (ho eardi. Tho Ycrek batati 
iorai i» even to tlio prment day a reservoir Coi' tho water of 
tho city, and many wclU aro Munk into it in diflerent |)aria. 

All thcKO ciitcrnR were nupplirtl by means of an a(|ueduct» 
part of which Rtill exiiitii an let't by Holiman tho MaKiiiflcent. 
who repaired the original utrut (uro rained by Adrian and 
renewed by Valenn and one of tho Constantineii. A doublo 
tier of forty archen, rompoMcd pnrtly of brick and |)artly of 
•tone, joins two of the hilU on which tho city la built. 
The lower arches are nbout twenty-four feet b^ twelvei the 
upper are a little higher and narrower. This odiflcoi to* 
gether with a similar one not far I'rom Belgrade, forms pari 
of the stupendous work by means of which tho capital is 
supplied with water from that place. 

Ihe walls of (Constantinople have l>een renowned sinco 
tho ago in which they were llrst erected, ami enough still re- 
mains to sntisfy the curiosity ofu traveller, whose attention 
IS attracted, as he consts in a raiiiue from Seraglio Point to- 
wards the IVopontis, by a multitude of ancient pillars im- 
bedded in the masonry, which present their round ends to- 
wards the sea and appear to have been used instead of stones 
for tho foundation ol the high wall that flanks ihe city for 
about six miles, extending as far as the ** Heven Towers.'' 
This is very irregular, and bears marks of having been built 
and renaired at din'erent times. The castleofthe8even Towers 
defends the point where the wall of Theodosius protecting 
the city on the western side meets that on its southerni it 
was raised by Mohammed the Second, and long used as a 
prison, when it was tho cruel policy of tho Porte to incarcorato 
tho ambassadors of powers against whom it declareil war: 
within it aro two pillars, relics of the ** (lolden Uate/' 
which Theodosius built in honour of his victory over iho 
rebel Maximus. Of the Seven Towers threo are now re- 
duced to the height of the wsll| and one of tho remaininjg 
four serves as a watch-toweri in another, whoso summit 
commands an extensive view of the surrounding country, is 
tho DIoody Well. The name Indicates its nature. It was 
used as a place of dostruction, into which tho innocont» per- 
haps as often as tho guilty, were cast ativo to meet a linger- 
ino; death. 

Tho triple wall of Thoodosiusi onco extonding flvo mllea 
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from the Seven Towers to the Golden Horn, is fortified bjr 
bastions at irreeular distances varying from fift^ to a hun- 
dred yards, and by a ditch running parallel to it, twenty- 
two ^ards in breadth. The outer wall is much injured, be- 
ing m many places reduced to the level of the top of the 
ditch. A space of fifteen yards separates it from the second, 
twenty-five feet high; behind which the third and innermost 
rises with a slight additional elevation. The ivy covering 
these three walls communicates to them a venerable appea- 
rance consistent with their known antiquity. 

There were originally forty-three sates to Constantino- 
ple, of which twelve openea towards the Golden Horn; 
thirteen towards the Propontis; and eighteen faced the 
land. Of the last named, only seven* survive the city's 
glory. The first is the Seven Towers, or Golden Gate, 
above referred to. The next is called Selivree kaposee; 
just opposite to which, under some tall funereal cvpresses 
and close to the road, in a cemetery extending K>r three 
miles under the city-wall, a marble stone, surmounted by a 
pasha's turban, records the name of the famous AH pasha. 
The inscription is as follows: « Here lies the head of the 
formerly renowned Ali of Tepelini, governor of the 9an- 
jak of Janina, who for more than fifty years aspired to in- 
dependence in Albania." Close to it are interred the heads 
of his sons Salih, Wulee pasha of the Morea, and Mokhtiar 
of Thessaly, and of his grandson Mahmood; altof whom were 
put to death, together with the arch-rebel, in the year 1237 
of the Hegira, corresponding to 1822 of our era. Their 
heads were purchased at a high price from the public exe- 
cutioner ancf deposited here by a friend of Ali. 

The breach entered by Mohammed II., when he took the 
city on the 29th of May, 1453, is marked by two shots 
placed over the fourth gate, which is thence designated Top 
taposee. The- gate of the gun; but of the breach itself no 
trace remains, except the partial filling up of the ditch by 
^e debris of the wall. The stranger's gratification in 
visiting the localities connected with that day attains its 

* Theat are culled 
Yedee kalah kaposee, or Seven Towers' gate; 
Selivree kaposee, or Selivria g^te; 
Mevlikhanah kaposee, or Monastery g^te; 
Top kaposee, or Gun gate; 
Ademah kaposee, or Adrianople gate; 
Egpree kapo, or Crooked gate; 
Ivan serait or the Ivan palace gate. 
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acmo when ho rcAchen thu upot whore the laii of tho Con- 
•tantitM^n fell under ihe Mwonl of (he MoHlim connueror. 

UetwfHMi the i\(\\\ ami mxth u^nio, \\\u\i\e tho wulU, an ob* 
lontf Mlono buildinfi; with urchecl windowK beant tho namo of 
BefiHUiiuii'M |mlac(*| but niuiblu enibrunureii and indications 
of four diHtinct nloticn prove it to be o( a much later date 
than that name would uiiMiu;n to it. Antony the rui^i of 
thin edilice, in the town of Mohammed II., a child in Maid to 
have found the fumoun diamond now in tho aultanV po«aea- 
nion. 

From the hiMt gate on (ho weatern nido, which borders on 
tho (iolden Horn, (ho Funar, or (ireek, ijuarter, extends 
nearly the wholo wiiy to HtMu^lio Point, a diiKanco of four 
milcM i\Um^ tho bank, making the circumference of Htambol 
proniM* about fif(ecn milcM. 

Iluving comple(i*d the circuit of the city, wo visited the 
Ktmeidun, or '* FIchIi field, '*^ tho scene of tlie destruction of 
the janiHsaries in IH'Ziu Of this little remains in the state 
in which it existed before (he day of HlauKJUer: the barracks 
where tho rebels collected their forces were annihilated by 
tho artillery, and (he land is now exposed to sale. The 
feelings with which one travorMos the site of such a tragedr 
are indescribable. On that memorable occasion the Ktmei- 
dan became an Aceldamai tho Fleah Jldd^ (namo of ill 
omen!) a Fidd of blood. Its arid soil drank in on one day 
the blood of more (han eight thouHand of our fellow-creatures» 
and every blade of grass is now rich with tho manure of hu- 
man gore. 

* 80 ottlled (Vom a market fur mest once held there. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 

Excursions in Constantinople are rendered disagreeaUe 
by the impossibility of procuring a carriage and by the na- 
ture of the streets, which are so narrow, ill paved, and dirty, 
that walking is irksome. The only vehicle to be seen is an 
araJbdk^ or painted cart without springs, surmounted by a 
canopy on four poles, apd drawn by two bullocks whose tails 
are tied to a slick fastened over their backs. In carts of this 
description the Turkish females occasionally ride; they seem, 
however, to prefer walking, and are to be met in every street 
with their faces veiled. 

Passing several of these accompanied by their sable atten- 
dants, we inquired of our guide, himself a Turk, what power 
the master possesses over his slaves, and whether they are 
often punislied to excess. His reply was characteristic of the 
Mohammedan and of his low estimate of human life; ** Sup- 
pose their masters do flog them to death, what does it mat- 
ter? It is nobody's business but their own. Their own mo- 
ney is lost, not another's.*' As we advanced, we met a man 
leading a long train of negresses, whose merry faces and gay 
chattering c<^nsorted ill with their name and condition ; for 
they were slaves, returning unsold afler the day's market, as 
no one had bidden for them. It was difficult to conjecture 
whether their hilarity arose from satisfaction at not having 
passed from the hands of a dealer into those of a new mas- 
ter, or from a conviction that they would prove more salea- 
ble the ensuing day. 

Though the principle of slavery be absolutely indefensible, 
yet all degrees of it are not equally intolerable; and every 
one acquainted with the Turkish character and customs will 
admit that in no country is the slave placed in so favourable 
a position as in this,* Here he is eligible to the highest offices 

• Perliaps in India, though not similarly promoted, they majr be as 
kindly treated, for among the Moslims in that country slavery is more 
a name than a reality. 

16* 
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oftlir Htnto ; nnd, In fm^t, tho prr»nnt Nrrnikinr pnnUa^ or com- 
nmndrrln-rhlrf; wim «(il(l In thn timrknt, whilo Ilnlll piuih«, 
thr mjltitri*N noii-Iii law, wiin thr iilMvr (ifit alavo, Imving boon 
lx>UKht by thn Ncraiiklrr at CtdhNtatitlnoplr. Thn Mtiltan*0 
wIvcN arr alt choHrn from anions hlM fMirrhaiKK] fvmalvii; no 
that ovnry itovrrrlKii 1m hliiiNoir thn noii of it b(md-wom«a. 
MoNt of thn forrlfftirrN hrotiKht hnrr for miln nrn fVoni child- 
hood taught to rn^ard thrlrrondltlon In Turkny an ono lead- 
In^ to promotion and happtnnNN: thn frw ynam tliny hftvo 
paNNnd In (Jror^ln, riroafuila, or AlHon, havn ^rnnrolly boon 
NO mlNnrahln, that Ihry took liirward to a niaHtnr*ii, an to a 
fathrr>, hoiiNn, and arn thankfhl whnn thny nxrhango thoir 
flmt knn()rrN lor thn prohahtn rontln^nnry of a l>nttnr homo^ 

Thn niarknt, whnrn dtirln^ rnrtain hotim tho cnptlvci aro 
•ubmlttnd to lnii|)n<ilon, In a i«c|narn, In wlitoh tho more valu- 
af)ln, tliat In, morn linantinil, anions tho wotnon hftVO nopo- 
ratn apartnmntN; whiln thn Kfcyptlaim aro f(onornlly huddlod 
toffrthnr In an o^nmi vnrandah. Whrn a ptirohnNor nrrlvos, 
on nxaniliwitlon ofthn raptlvnN In |><«rmlttnd; btJt tho wholo 
tranNarthm of trannfnr Is Nald to bn nonduntnd with nioro 
propriety iind conNldrnitlon liy TurkN than by ( 'hrlfftlnnN. A 
day or two brlbm otir vlNJt, Nornn Knf<llMhinnn had liolinvnd 
In NO tudirronihiK a nmnnnr towardN onn ofthcNo poor ^IrlNi 
that an ordnr waN iNNund, prohll)ltin^ atl KratikN t^om vlaltlng 
tiin nmrknt; wn wnrn nonNmpinntly Ntoppnd at tho uato by a 
tfcntlnni, whlln MoNJInm of nvrry a^n and rank wnro pormlt- 
tod to nntnr frrnty. C-ondiMi ol thiN kind In llttlo onlrtllltod 
to ralNn OtirlMliinlty or Kuropnan (^lvlilsf.atlon In tho opinion 
of TnrkN; and, untiapptly for Kri^land, InNtanrov of vlolntrd 
(Innoruni aro not nnconmion among hnr ion« travolJlng 
obroad. 

Anotlior Nad Nprclmrn of man*N dngradatlon In to bo 
•rnn In thn hrdlam.'*' A ntiml^nr of cntlN farod with a 
broad vnrandal) arn ran^nd In a Nrpiarn, with n fonntnln 
In thn nntrn! narh cntl haN a window dnfnndnd by an Iron 
grating, through whinh paNvnN a hnavy nhaln, Hxnd to thn wall 
on thrM)titNldn and to thn nnrk ofa liuuitk*. wltldll. Homo of 
thnNn wrnrkrt oriiinnan rnawon wnio aNlnnp, but thn majority 
wnrn Ntandhi^ at thn wlndi»w, tatkhig wildly to tI»o Ntirround- 
Ing NpnnlatorN. Krom thn largn annommodatlon nflbrdod to 
tho patlnntN, tho NniallnoNN of thn rNtnbtl«hmnnt, and its vkU 

* lirffiam U cofitrActcd fVoin tlrthlrlinn, which U prubnhly derived 
(Vom the ArnUUi wot (In nclt'Ool-rahcai, ** 1*ho Iioiino or tnctcy,*' a namo 
prctiDttHy rtpptiduhtc to tho fiito of (lt« tintlvity of our Lortt. 
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nity toa mosque, it seems probable that this bedlam is a pri- 
vate foundation, a last act of charity, intended by some Mus- 
sulman to atone for a life of sin. Such endowments are held 
in high repute, being esteemed only less than a pilgrimage 
to Mecca which ensures to the ** liajee" a seat in paradise. 

Death is seldom an object of terror to the disciple of Mo- 
hammed, who sees in God a being exclusively merciful and 
assures himself of an eternity of sensual enjoyment. To this 
view may be attributed the sort of pleasurable feeling with 
which he regards a burial-ground. A necropolis in Turkey, 
unlike the same in Christendom, is any thing but a spot set 
apart for solemn reflection and sad reminiscences : here pro- 
menades, cafes, sherbet-booths, public thoroughfares, and fes- 
tive parties intrude on the repose of the dead ; and in every 
direction, whether in the centre of the city, in its immediate 
suburbs, or in its uninhabited outskirts, the traveller encoun- 
ters a cemetery. . Turkish tombstones are surmounted with 
turbans of different shapes and sizes, characterizing the trade 
or occupation of the deceased; some are of white marble, 
others painted ; that of the janissaries is peculiarly high and 
stately ; and those of women are distinguished by trencher- 
caps, such as are worn in our universities. In Greek and 
Armenian cemeteries likewise the profession of the deceased 
is denoted ; not, however, by a turban over the head of the 
stone, but by symbols on its surface; thus, a shoemaker's 
grave will be indicated by his hammer and last, and other 
trades by appropriate emblems; while, occasionally, a gibbet, 
or a head separated from the trunk, represented in basso-re- 
lievo, declares to the passer-by the form in which death sur- 
prised the tenant of the tomb. The nearest relative of a 
deceased Turk plants a cypress by the side of his grave; so 
that all the burial-grounds become groves of cypresses ; and 
their number, with the tall stately form and sombre hue of 
the trees, imparts a peculiar effect to the city. 

The cemeteries are the resort of multitudes of half- wild 
dogs who are probably allured there by the odour, but who 
abstain from disturbing the graves, as if aware that their 
lives would pay the penalty ; an occasional brick-bat from the 
hand of a Moslim, falling with heavy vengeance on the head 
of one whose paws have approached too close to the sacred 
dust, affords a warning to many of his companions, who are 
thus taught to deny their natural instincts as effectually as a 
sporting-dog; a lesson the more readily acquired because they 
find plenty to eat in the city. Though these animals abound 
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in 8uch numberi (hat It it no uncommcm light to tee groopi 
of sixteen or twenty, and though they are owned by no one, 
yet they generally appear In good condition, and are leatoo* 
oupied in searching for food than In lighting with one ano* 
ther. In remote imrts of the town where Pranks are seJdom 
seen, they are sometimes so flerce as to be formidable. 

One of the chief objects of Interest in this great metropolis 
is the bazaars, whicli consist of extensive ranges of stalls, all 
open in front and under cover of a common roof. Separate 
lines, or streets, are allotted to the respective trades. Thus, 
in one part, shoemakers sitting in two o|)poslte rows, expose 
for sale all kinds of Turkish 8lip{)ers of various colours, some 
ornamented witii silk, others brocaded wHh gold ; in another, 
a number of venerable old men are seen, with spectacles on 
nose, pon<lerlng over the Koran or a horoscope, tbeonecon- 
Teying to them as many ideas as the other; for, probably, 
they understand neither: these are booksellers, whose piles 
exhibit sundry beautifully illuminated manuscri|Hs in Persian, 
Arabic, and Turkish, for which they demand enormous prices. 
Wc asked for a Koran, but they refused to allow a *« giaour *** 
even to look at one. It is by no means, however, impossible 
to obtain a copy of the Mohammedan sacred volume, as a 
Turkish servant will convey it to a private house lor inspec- 
tion, with the secret concurrence of the bookseller, whose 
conscience will be satisfied, since he does not place it In the 
hands of an unbeliever. The objection of the Turks to sub- 
mit the Koran to the i)erusul of others is a proof, even if his- 
tory were silent, that their faith was never Indebted for its 
extcmsion to reason or persuasion. 

The drug bazuur presents a curious assortment of eastern 
specifics and cosmeticrs, of which the principal are rhubarb* 
henna, and orpiment. Henna is an orange-coloured powder 
used by the females of the country to dye the tips of their 
nails and fingers : orpiment is a sulphuret of arsenic which 
they value us a depilatory, forming it into a paste with lime 
and applying it to the ui)per lip to remove superfluous hairs. 

One portion of the bazaar, said to be the richest quarter 
of the whole, is appropriated to arms. Hero, sparkling with 
brilliants or devoured by rust, may be seen the long Turkish 
sword, the Greek yataghan, and the Italian stiletto, ranged 
side by side with the Tartar matchlock and the Persian bow. 

The Jewellers, of course, have a row of stalls; but their 

* An infidel. 
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assortment is a poor one. A few pairs of ear-rings and other 
small trinkets are exhibited in glass cases, to be sold by 
weight at a moderate price; but if the purchaser would see 
valuables, which are not the less abundant because not dis- 
played, he must retire to the dealer's private residence, where 
precious stones and diamonds will be exhibited to him in 
surprising profusion. The reason for concealing these, un- 
der such a government as that of Turkey, is obvious : to pro- 
duce them in public would ensure the loss of property, per- 
haps of life. 

One entire street is filled with saddles and harness ; the 
former are covered with cloth, and furnished with a high knob 
in front, like those used in the Crimea ; the latter is rude in 
texture and simple in contrivance, but adorned with a pro- 
fusion of gold and silver wire- work, representing the sultan's 
cipher or the arms of the city. 

Another street contains shops for the manufacture and sale 
of the chibouque and its component parts, the mouth-piece, 
stick, and tobacco-holder. The last is formed of red earth 
and shaped like the bowl of a common English pipe, but 
somewhat larger: the sticks are about five feet in length, of 
cherry or jessamine wood ; the straightest and best bear a 
high price: but the luxury of the Moslim is chiefly manifested 
in his mouth-piece, made of amber, the beauty of which con- 
sists in its paleness and opacity. The price of a chibouque 
knows no limit, as it may be set with diamonds and other 
precious stones to any extent. 

There is a resemblance in two respects between these ba- 
zaars and those of Pompeii, as seen in their present state. In 
both, all the shops are open and the sill of the window forms 
the counter, which, in eating-houses, is of white marble; and 
in both, large round blocks are fixed here and there in the 
middle of the street, to serve as stepping-stones when rain 
has been excessive; being so arranged as not to interfere 
with horses' feet, nor with the wheels of the arahahs. 

The fountains are among the chief beauties of Constanti- 
nople. In each piazza^ in the centre of the courts of all the 
mosques, in every market, and at the corner of many streets, 
one of these is to be seen, not, like those of Italy, formed in 
grotesque or classical shapes and ornamented with figures of 
various kinds, but a regular square structure, adorned with 
sentences from the Koran and furnished with a spout on each 
side. There is something in Turkish buildings which is cha- 
racteristic of a people always dignified, never trifling, without 
imagination, and shunning, with religious awe, the likeness 
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of any tiling in earth, air, or sea. Every thing in this coun- 
try has a connexion, seen or unseen, with religion ; and evcui 
the abundance of fountains is owing to the duty of frequent 
ablution enjoined by the Mahommedan sacred volume: as 
oAen as the Turk is called to prayer, so often is he directed 
to wash the face, neck, hands, and feet, previous to that holy 
exercise; and thus the fountain becomes a necessary appen* 
da^re to the mosque. 

In this hot climate nothing so much contributes to the ge- 
neral health uf the })eople, next to their moderate use of meat 
and wine, as their frequent use of water. Establishments are 
found in all parts of the city where a poor man may enjoy 
the luxury and benefit of a hot bath for a penny. These are 
generally crowded at certain hours by men, at others by wo- 
men : sofas, coffee, sherl)et, and chibouques are supplied to 
the bathers, and the greatest decorum prevails. 

The Turks arc strangers to inns on the footing of Euro- 
pean hotels; but, as a substitute, they have khans and serais. 
Of these there are nearly two hundred in the capital, which 
are for the most part royal or charitable endowments, eadi 
capable of containing from a hundred to a thousand persoosL 
They consist of open squares surrounded by rooms, where 
the traveller may spread his carpet and deposite his luggage: 
the accommodation is not such as suits a Frank accustomed 
to the luxuries of the west; but a Moslim, Greek, or Anne- 
nian finds there a supply for all his wants. It is much to be 
regretted that no good European hotel has been established 
in Pera, which contains, however, one or two respectable 
boarding-houses ; particularly that kept by Tongo Yitali, more 
commonly known by the name of his father Giuseppino. He 
and his wife are obliging persons, and the apartments are 
not uncomfortable. Travellers take breakfaiist and tea in 
their own rooms, and join the family at dinner. The chaige 
varies from a dollar and a half to two dollars per day te 
each person. 

The term serai, signifying primarily a house, Is applledi 
par excellence, to the residence of the sultan ; in which cson- 
nexion Franks affix to the word a western termination, and 
call the palace Seraglio, including under that name all the 
edifKCs and gardens within the enclosure which contains flie 
royal abode on the site of the ancient Byzantium. The s^ 
raglio was erected by Mohammed II. as a residence lor him- 
self, immediately after he took the city. It stands on the slope 
of a hill; and, from the water or from the top of an eievatkm 
in the neighbourhood, it looks like a garden nf rjprcsDCi Ib^ 
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terspersed with buildings ; picturesque from the contrast of 
the surrounding light and elegant minarets with the dark and 
solemn stateliness of its trees, but unmarlced by any thing 
to characterize it as the habitation of royalty. The circum- 
ference is three* miles, exactly that of the palace of the great 
mogul, which is similarly bounded by water ; but this has the 
superior advantage of overlooking the sea, and that on two 
sides ; on the east is the Bosphorus, on the north the Byzan- 
tine bay, and the remaining side of the triangle is separated 
by a wall from the city. - The palace consists of various 
parts, built at different times and according to the taste of 
successive sultans, without any regard to uniformity or the 
rules of architecture. It is surrounded with fountains, baths, 
summer-houses, parterres, and cypresses. The interior is 
not open to the public, but those who are acquainted with it 
find little worthy of admiration, and that little has been im- 
ported from Europe. The principal gate is a large unsightly 
structure, covered with Arabic inscriptions and guarded by 
numerous porters, each furnished with a wand ; on either 
side is a niche in which are displayed, in terrorem, the heads 
of high offenders who have suffered for real or imaginary 
crimes. Some think that it is this gate, or porte^ which has 
given its name to the Ottoman empire ; while others maintain 
that the Sublime porte derives its appellation from the palace 
of the grand vizir, called metaphorically Theporte^ inasmuch 
as that officer is supposed to be the only door of access to 
the sovereign. 

The court into which the principal gate of the seraglio 
opens is surrounded by offices, while in the centre are some 
fine plane-trees, one of which we found by measurement to 
be forty feet in circumference. The inner quadrangle is 
smaller, but handsome, being laid out in turf intersected by 
paved walks, and supplied with fountains. On one side are 
the treasury and stables ; on the other, servants' apartments 
and nine kitchens, six of which are allotted to the sultan, the 
harem, the ministers of the dewan, the ofiicers of the sultan, 
those of the harem, and the female servants, respectively. 
' The annual consumption of food in these kitchens was stated 
by a Frenchman in the last century to have been 40,000 
cncen, 73,000 sheep, 36,500 kids and lambs, 3,650 calves, 
70,000 hens, 146,000 pullets, 36,500 pairs of pigeons, and 
18,000 geese! It is difficult for an Englishman to measure 
the calibre of Turkish stomachs; but the powers of the read- 
er who can digest the worthy Frenchman's statement may 
falriy be inferred to be of no common order ! 
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The two courts lead on one side to the dewan, or hall of 
justice of the grand vizir; on the other, to the apartments of 
the sultan. In that part of the seraglio which faces Galata 
is a handsome kiosk, or ixivilion, supported by twelve mar- 
ble pillars. In another quarter, opposite Chalcedon, is the 
harcni, u long, low building, with numerous windows covered 
with a trellis-work as a substitute for jalousies. This de- 
scription of blind characterizes all the dwellings of Turks and 
Armenians on the Bosphorus: and even the kiosks and sum- 
mer-houses, whither the women occasionally resort for air, 
are similarly defended. 

At some distance from Seraglio Point, which is the angle 
formed by the junction of the Golden Horn and the Sea, 
a door is shown on the top of the garden wall, whence 
an inclined plane slopes towards the water: from this spot 
the unhappy tenants of the harem, sewed up in sacks, were 
formerly rolled into the Bosphorus, when anger, jealousy, or 
caprice instigated their removal. Some years have now elapsed 
since a victim was thus sacrificed ; and a hope may be in- 
dulged that the present enlightened monarch, seeing the bar- 
barity of his predecessors and of his former self, and shamed 
by the example of civilized Europe, will not suffer the future 
to be blackened by a crime which stains tlie memory of the 
past 

Outside the wall is a modern establishment for the instruc- 
tion of native youths in French, which may be regarded aa 
an innovation frauglit with important consequences. The 
law has hitherto rigklly prohibited Turks from learning any 
language six>ken hy infidels, and has thus compelled them to 
seek interpreters among their Greek subjects, whose interests 
arc ollen directly opposed to the success of the diplomatic 
negotiations they are called upon to conduct ; but in a few 
years the Porte will be enabled to carry on her external ns 
lations through the medium of Turkish agents whose persoD- 
al ties bind them to the state; and the intercourse thus main- 
tained between these individuals and Europeans will produce 
a beneficial effect which will diffuse itself over the nation at 
large. It is a singular fact, that the French and Austrian are 
the only governments that have hitherto established a school 
here for the acquisition of Turkish by their young dipk>- 
roatists. 

As we passed the seminary in a boat, one of the native 
students was standing in a tall machine, like a sentry-lMXi^ 
with his head protruding from a hole in the upper part; 
a pan of charcoal and C3rpres8 twigs was beneath his Ssel^. 
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and he was undergoing the process of fumigation, a pre* 
caution against plague quite novel among the Turks, but 
one which Franks adopt as often as they return home after 
a walk. 

We devoted a day to an excursion in the neighbourhood 
of Scutari, a very large suburb of Constantinople, standing 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus and inhabited exclu- 
aively by Turks. The wind and sea were high, and hun- 
dreds of guUs, disturbed from their resting-place on the sur- 
&ce, were flying unquietly about, as if anticipating a storm, 
when we embarked on our caique. These long and narrow 
boats are generally scullers, managed by a single man with 
a pair of oars; they measure twenty-five feet by three, taper 
to a point, rise high out of the water at both ends, and are 
so easily thrown off the equilibrium, that it is difficult to enter 
(me without overturning it: the Turks always sit cross-leg- 
ged in the bottom of the unsteady vessel, and any other po^ 
sition involves danger. A caique with a full sail is perilous 
at any time; but in boisterous weather it would try the 
nerves of a sailor : still as the wind was in our favour, the 
boatman spread his canvass; our dragoman, in great alarm, 
rebuked us if we moved, pointed out the facility with which 
we might be upset; and when he looked round for comfort, 
he received from the apathetic Turk only the unsatisfactory 
assurance that, if his passengers were drowned, he should 
be so likewise. At length, we providentially gained the shore; 
and, as we disembarked, the caiquejee,* like an orthodox 
Moslim, muttered, "Allah kareem; Alhumdoo lillah!" or, 
** Allah is gracious; Thanks be to Allah !*' 

An obliging imam, or priest, conducted us over a mosque 
built above the landing-place at Scutari, and refused the gra- 
tuity tendered in return for his kindness. We then hired 
horses, and having seen the saddles carefully sponged, a pre- 
caution which the existence of plague rendered indispens£d>]e, 
we proceeded through the bazaars. The ancient name of 
Scutari was Chrysopolis, or The City of Gold. Some say it 
was so called because the Persians here collected the tribute 
of their towns; others, that it derived its appellation from 
the contributions which the Athenians levied on all ships na- 

* One of the sounds with which the ear becomes soonest fi&miliar in 
TVnkey, as in India, isjce, a convenient affix that converts into an agent 
the noun to which it is appended; thus from keek, a boat, comes kaeek- 
jee, ft boatman; from sherbet, honey-water, comes sherbetjee. a seHer 
of sherbet; and from munzil, a day's journey, comes munziye^ the 
WMn who premdes over journeys or the pottmagter. 

TObL— 17 
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vigating the Bospborus ; while a third class suppose it to 
have bren so denominated, because it served as a doput for 
the commercial wealtli that flowed into Constantinople from 
the east A little below Clirysopolis, on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, stood C*halcedon, once famous for a temple of 
Apollo whose oracles rivalled those of Delphi ; and in later 
years for the council which anathematized the monophyute 
heresy of Kutyches and gave rise to the eecession of the Ar- 
menians from the orthodox church. The site of the town 
where St Chrysostom passed the time of his exile is now 
marked by the village of Kadikooee. 

Nearly opposite to Scutari, situate on a rock in the water, 
is the Maidcn*s Tower, so called from a sultan*s daughter who 
secluded herself, or was confmed, there for life. It is now 
used, though perhaps only temporarily, as a plague hospital. 

From the top of a hill, close to the village of Janigah and 
four miles from Scutari, we enjoyed a fine view of the city, 
the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and mount 0lympu8» 
and returned to the landing-place by the great Turkish bu- 
rial-ground. This cemetery is tlie largest in the world, the 
metroi)oIi3 of the empire of death. It is half a league in width 
and several miles in lengtti ; tlie white marble tombstones are 
as close together as they can stand; and could the multttude 
of its tenants \xi calculated, the amount would be startling. 
The shape and decorations of the monuments, varying, as 
usual, with the sex and situation in life of the deceased, the 
elegant and gilded Arabic character with which they are in- 
scribed, and, above all, their extraordinary numlxsrs, con^ 
municate to this cemetery a peculiar and picturesque eflfect; 
while the solemn stiteliness and sombre hue of thousands (k 
cypresses, unrelieved by any lighter foliage, consort with the 
mournful character of the spot Moat of the opulent Turks 
cause their dead to be conveyed to this side of the Bospbo- 
rus, in order that they may repose in the quarter of the world 
which contains the holy cities of Mecca, Damascus, and Je- 
rusalem. Many have private burial-grounds which are en- 
closed, and sometimes converted into flower-gardens or avia- 
ries for the refreshment of the spirits of the deceased. 

Passina; through the streets of Scutari, on our return, • 
noise, like the groaning of persons in distress, arrested our 
steps. It proceeded from the mosque of the " Howling dep 
v^shes," who were then performing their unnatural orgies. 
In the centre of an octagonal room twenty of these men stood 
in a circle, each with his arms spread over the neck of a btth 
then At a given signal they commenced; and, at another, 
stopped. They moved inwards towards a common centre^ 
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then re-expanded their circle, then moved rapidly round, then 
back again, uttering all the time low and plaintive groans, 
or terrible half-human yells. Occasionally they broke the ring 
to take in one whom they wished to join their company, but 
neither the movement nor the noise ceased for an instant ; 
and so violent arc the exertion and excitement, that the de- 
votees often faint. They profess to perform miracles of 
healing ; and in -all countries nervous subjects are to be found 
whose disorders may be cured through the medium of the 
imagination. 

In Galata a similar scene, of which we were likewise wit- 
nesses, is exhibited by the " Dancing derveshes " in a build- 
ing of the same shape as that just referred to, but much hand- 
somer. In both, the arena is surrounded by a low railing 
separating the actors from the spectators. Here, on a scar- 
let rug, opposite the door, sat the head of the party, dressed 
in a long, flowing, green robe, with a high cap of white felt 
upon his head. The derveshes, about twenty-four in number, 
were ranged inside the palisade, sitting on the ground, and 
habited in costumes resembling that of their chief in form, but 
of various colours. At first, some low sounds were uttered, 
and every one inclined his head ; soon after, the music com- 
menced, when the whole party rose, and walked several times 
round the room; as each approached the scarlet rug, he bowed; 
then passing it, turned, bowed again and proceeded: arriving 
opposite the rug, on the other side of the room, he bowed a 
third time but without turning his head. After completing four 
slow and solemn circles, with the requisite number of obei- 
sances, the superior resumed his seat ; each of the brethren 
then threw off his cloak, and appeared dressed in white mus- 
lin, with a very full petticoat. Poised on one leg, they all 
wheeled round, with outstretched arms, at the rate of nearly 
sixty revolutions in a minute ; not one lost his place for £Ui 
instant, nor did the extended arms of any two come in con- 
tact with each other. This " dance " is kept up for half an 
hour, with the occasional intermission of a minute or two; 
and then the worship ceases ! 

The sultan makes a point of attending the Mussulman ser- 
vice every Friday. The principal object of this periodical 
public exhibition of himself is to assure his subjects of his life;, 
fiuid were he ever to omit it, without some good assignable 
cause, suspicions would speedily be excited and cabals as to 
a successor be generated. One Friday we went to the mosque 
of B^shektash, a village on the Bosphorus about three miles 
from the city, ifor the purpose of seeing the sovereign; we 
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were accompanied by a Greek lady, and the English consul 
kindly lent us one of his kowasses, or orderlies, some of 
whom are in attendance on all the Frank authorities, holding 
a situation between spy, servant, and guard, in the place of 
the devoted janissaries. Our guide formerly belonged to 
that abolished order, and is one of the few who escaped the 
general massacre : by birth a Swiss, Mustapha was captured 
by pirates at the age of fourteen, sold four times, and then 
became a Mussulman to save his life. 

Wliiic waiting in the street for the arrival of the sultan, 
w<rstood l)eside a Turkish lady's arabah, in which were two 
native females whose veils were so transparent that their 
features were quite discernible. Our Greek companion ad« 
dressed them, and they immediately inquired to what nation 
one of our party belonged. Being informed that she was an 
English lady, the elder of the two observed, " The English 
women have a great deal of talent." " So," answered the 
too courteous Greek, "have the Turkish." •'Oh,'* replied 
the fair Moslimah, ** I thank you ; you are very kind to say 
so; but I know the contrary; the Turkish women are 
beasts."*** The kowass informed us that our new acquaint- 
ance was no less a personage than the widow of the late 
grand seignior, Mustapha, the murdered brother of the reign- 
ing sultan : accompanied by only one female slave and her 
driver, she had gone to Beshektash, to witness the ceremony 
of her brother-in-law's visit to the mosque. Trifling pleasures 
of this kind are those which chiefly vary the monotony of fe> 
male life in Turkey. 

We had not waited long before the sultan arrived. A file 
of shabby soldiers, ill dressed and worse ordered, were 
drawn up to clear the road from the intnision of the rabble^ 
and the first intimation of the sovereign's approach was com- 
municated by twenty pages on horseback. At length, the 
clock struck twelve, and the solemn notes of the muezzint 
summoned the faithful to their noon-day prayer; at this- mo- 
ment the sultan appeared, riding in solitary dignity, with 
a crowd of attendants on foot, among whom were Halfi 

* Heiwan was the term used. 

f The muezzin is the man who proclaims from the tq) of the nd* 
naret the invitation to prayer, called the azan, in these words:— >Es1m- 
doo an la allah ill' allah, eeshadoo an Mohammed arrussool allah! Al- 
lahoo akber! Ya eeha, hay al' esselat, hay al' efielah! 

I testify that there is no god but the God; I testify that Mohsmiiied 
is the messenger of God. God is great ! O people, iuuiten to pFMrerg 
hasten to the temple 1 
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pasha and the grand vizir who held his stirrup when he 
alighted. 

Sultan Mahmood the Second* is about fifty years of age, 
of moderate stature, with a countenance denoting sternness 
and determination, a long beard, and bushy jet-black whis* 
kers whose colour is said to be artificial. He is certaihly 
orte of the most remarkable men of the present century. 
When we consider the astonishing difficulties with which 
he has to contend; the mode of his original elevation to the 
throne ; his triumph over the janissaries, whose power, based 
on their own strength and on the prejudices of the people, 
had defied the efforts of his predecessors ; his annihilation of 
the old, and establishment of a new, system of military dis* 
cipline at the very time when he was involved in war with 
a power superior to his own ; his subjection of his rebellious 
vassals, themselves enthroned in regal dominion, Czerni 
Greorges of Servia, All pasha of Janina, and Soliman pasha 
of Bagdad; his destruction of the D6ree beys; his defeat of 
the Wahabites and recovery of Mecca and Medina; and last- 
ly, the change he has wrought in the habits and manners of 
the Turks, assimilating them to those of Europeans: — when 
we consider that all this has been effected by a sovereign 
who has had to contend with the Greek revolution, the dis- 
memberment of his empire by a powerful viceroy in Egypt, 
a depopulating Russian war, and the destruction of his entire 
fleet; it cannot be denied that the firmness, energy, and men- 
tal resources of the reigning sultan are almost unrivalled in 
the history of the Turkish empire. 

* The following is the line of succession of sultan Mahmood the Se- 
cond, the present representative of the Ottoman dynasty. 

Othman made Broussa his capital and assumed the title of 



Sultan, 
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Othman II. . 


k. D. 1618 


Orkhan 
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Amurath IV. 
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MusUipha III. 
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Amurath III. 


1574 
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Mohammed III. . 
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Selim IH. . 


1789 


Achmet I. . 


1604 


Mustapha IV. 


1807 


Mustapha I. . 


1617 
17* 


Mahmood 11. 


180a 
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MnbmnfMl, unmmonml to nnnmd the OUmnnn thrcme fhrni 
ihn hlHIritf-plArn In wl}li!h hn Imil t>f«i«ti c)(»rH^nlG(1 from hUi 
broihrr, whf* soiitftii hiM lift*, t)(iffNn hl» rH^n ui thf9 («iirly citfo 
of twf«nty4w(*, nnd nvcn'y «trp hn took Wtt« «t4ilnfv1 with 
biofKl. tllM Hriit ohjpi't wns to rid lilmMf of thu jAntMarlM« 
wtioAH Ihfhirnro liAfl ton^ tuitnrl m h (!hfM;k to tht» powctr ctf 
thHr nrn)>rrorM, ii (1f*ml wi'lfflit on thn nntlon, und nn tmpedl* 
mi'rit In thn wny rff pro^rf^wilvo rIvlllxAtlon. Thc«flf9 wcfro ft 
fK)rt of hf^rr'flltiiry mllltln, nrnonntlnif to two or thrno hun* 
dri?(l IhouHflmI (llMpnmfMl through thct miiplrff, of whom Mbottt 
ilxty thotifunnd Imd tliHr nnmi*M rf*|f\nierm^, nnd r^ffived • 
monthly pfiy* but rc^HiMf^d to submit to ti««r(iMttry (1li«rlpHn9 
or to Irnrn tim Ihf^ory of wnr. Thify wcfro oflgfnntly «Mta- 
hllMhf'd In Old rH|/n of Amnrnth tho Klr^t, who thought thni 
It wonid contrllnitn to thn MlAbillty of tho «tiit(i to hiiv« • mU 
lltiiry inrv.0 rr«/i;titnrly ordr'rwt itnd nttmrhrd \ty drrtAin prtvl* 
](«^nM to thn fmrvlrn: with thiM vinw hn took ifv<n'y lifth ohlkt 
of thn ( !hrlMtirtn mtU}nrU of thn t*or(n, mndn MuMtilmantf erf 
thnnif trnlnnd thnrn nn m>ldlnrM, nnd |}>rmnd thntit intoii norp« 
ifttllnd yiin^nm'hnrnn, or "thn nnw troop*," who wnro Jotig 
rnjBtnrdnd nk thn tlownr of thn Tiirkliiih nrmy ) titit In th« mh 
vnntnnnth r-nntMry, whnn thn Ottoman nnipire rnwimd to b« 

Sovnrnnd by wnrrlom nnd to inrrnAtm ItM conr|unfit«f thto 
and of i]t*rv0 »oldlnry dlwlnlnnd thn romnmnd of thnfr dfo- 
minntn Hovnrn)i;nM, nnd, hrnnkln^ Into opnn mutiny, Mhroncd 
monnrrh ftllnr motmrc^h, dln^Kmlntf of thn crown itt thnir plefl* 
«urn. Krom timt timn, Innolnnt, fontlouM, nnd Innlfkilnnt, they 
bnrrtmn thn tnrror of thnIr rlilnrw, whown pollry Wtt« io re- 
llnvn thnnimnlvnA nnd thn crnrntry of eN> turbulnnt a t^fidy} and 
thn prni^nnt Ktiltnn rwolvnd on thnIr dl«mnml>nrmnnt, PiVety 
nupndic^nt Wrtf4 itdoptnd to dishonour thnm In thn nynn of th^ 
ntttWm. Thn tnfmi dl«rnputttbln Indlvldunl* wnrn pnrmlttod 
to nnrol thnrnHvrfl union^f thnIr numl^nr^ thn nttnntlon of 
thn |>nnpln w«« dircctnd to thnIr nitflctlons nnd Immorttlltkwi 
find, uKlnmtnty, thny wnrn «nnt to fl^ht n^nlnnt thn pntrlotto 
nrrnkoi In dntaohmrntM unnfpiAl to thn nv,vn»\nnt In orctor 
thnt, h")ni^ rut up In dntnll, thrlr nuninrlrni Atrnnjitth mttfht 
bn dhnhilfllmd, «nd lining fmpinntly dnlnntnd, thny min^hi for* 
Init thn rimrnvipr which Uirtnt^t)y nntltlnd thnm to Im rngnrd' 
H n« ihn nhity of tlin Ottomttn nmpirn. An wttnmpt, m«d« 
by thn m)vnrnl$(n In thn tommnncnmnnt of hU rnlgn, to etfttt« 
blhh nn ordnr of bnttnr dlwjlpllnnd troifjM, opnnmi thd eye§ 
of thn |nhlfl«nr}nA to hl« vlnw9, whiln Un mllurn nonlirmijd the 
opinion thny nntnrtnlnnd of tliHr own pownr and import* 
iinrn) but iUtmpiHflnimmi Mrvtid only to inflnnMi tbi fUrM 
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spirit of Mahmood, and to strengthen the firmness of his re- 
tdve. He paused — but did not hesitate; his paa^ was that 
of the tiger crouching before his spring ; he waited for an 
opportunity to annihilate what he could not modify, and to 
build up, on the destruction of this useless and factious body, 
an army disciplined in the military tactics of the west 

A firman was issued for the formation of a corps to be 
denominated *♦ Nizam Jedeed," or the ♦♦ New Institution," to 
supply which each regiment of janissaries was directed to 
send a hundred and fifty men, who were to be instructed in 
firing at a target and other exercises. The inveterate hos- 
tility of the old soldiery to innovation was soothed by an as- 
surance, that this was only the revival of a practice intro- 
duced in Soliman's tima When, however, they saw that 
they were deceived, they openly rebelled, destroyed the pa- 
lace of the aga, their chief, whom they then first discovered 
to be a favourer of the designs of the sultan, and assembled 
in the Etmeidan, to the number of more than eight thousand, 
with a resolution to insist on the dismissal of the existing 
ministry, and to ensure themselves against any future attempt 
to subject them to a new system. 

The crisis had now arrived. The sultan had expected, 
and was prepared for it. He was, moreover, determined not 
to yield to the insurgents, but to rest his throne on the issue 
of the contest. A council was summoned, in which Mah- 
mood set forth the conduct of the rebels, their demand for 
the heads of his chief ministers, their utter inefficiency as a 
military establishment, and the necessity of now crushing 
them, or else allowing the country to fall, for want of proper 
defenders, into the hands of Christian powers. The divan 
concurred with the sovereign, and the doom of the janissaries 
was sealed. Four officers, however, were first despatched 
to ask them if they would submit, and to assure them of par- 
don, provided they instantly dispersed themselves. The offer 
was indignantly rejected, and the emissaries were murdered. 
Mahmood then inquired of the chief law-officer whether the 
Koran allowed him to kill his subjects in a state of rebellion : 
he answered in the affirmative ; and nothing remained but 
to accomplish the long-projected massacre. 

By this time the necessary preparations were in an ad- 
vanced state ; and the aga pasha only waited for a signal to 
commence the attack with that portion of the army which 
still adhered to him, comprising the bostanjis,* marines, and 

• The bostanjis (literally, gardeners,) are a body of ten or twelve 
thousand soldiers, whose duty is to protect the garden and the palace 
of the sultan, and to accompany him when he goes into the field. 
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the corps of artillery who had been gained over by frequent 
grants of privileges denied to their fellow-janissaries. In the 
niean time, the sultan displayed the sanjak shereef,* or holy 
ensign, and called on the faithful to rally round the standard 
of their prophet, pronouncing, in one of the mosques, an 
anathema against all who refused to enlist under the sacred 
banner. As the devoted band was universally hated by the 
rayahs, whom they had cruelly oppressed, and, at the same 
time, feared by some and envied by others of their brethren, 
nearly the whole population of the city joined the sovereign. 
In a moment the order was given and fulfilled. The Etmei- 
dan was surrounded by artillery, and grape-shot poured in 
on more than eight thousand of the rebels, congregated to- 
gether within narrow limits. Hundreds and tliousands fell 
within the tirst half-hour. At length the barracks caught fire. 
Those who attempted to fly were cut to pieces by the sabres 
of the cavalry who surrounded the square, and no quarter 
was given. It is said that not a janissary who entered the 
Etmeidan survived that day. During forty-eight hours the 
bostanjis were employed in searching the city for such as 
had conccalcil themselves; In drawing them forth from their 
lurking places; and in butchering them in the public streets. 
On the tliird day Mahmood exhibited himself to his people, 
dressed in the uniform of the recently imbodied regiments; 
and, proceeding to the mosque, publicly declared the order 
of " yungeecheree " to be abolished, prohibited the mention 
of their name, and conferred on the new troops the title of 
" Nizam Jedeed.*'t 
This dreadful trageily was acted in June, 182G; and, to 



* Tiio saiijak Hhcroef is a standanl, on the top of which are a pk 
of a ganncnt worn by Mohammed and a lock of hia hair, with a bit of 
the curtain that hung* before the apartment of his favourite wife. Tlufl 
is kept in the seraglio, and religiously guarded. On occaaons of great 
emergency it is taken out; and in battle it is carried at the head of the 
troops. Kvery Mussulman is bound, under penalty of hell, to rally 
round this sacreil banner, and it was universally believed by the 
Turks, till they wore undeceived in the last Russian war, that an arniy 
possessing this ensign is invincible. 

f The regular troops throughout the empire arc calculated at about 
200,000, the irregular at about 300,000, besides certain contingents. 
The army, as now constituted, is incomparably superior to its former 
self under the old system; but it is still far fVt>m tlie perfection which 
it may attain under the eye of Malimood. A part of his policy is til 
cause soldiers to be enrolled as young as fourteen years, in order that 
their early prejudices may be enlisted on bis side, and that they may 
with the more readiness forward, as occasion ofTen, his plans of inno- 
vation. 
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the present da3r, the memory of the Janissaries is so odious 
to ra3rah8 and to many of the Turks, that they will scarcely 
allude to them ; or if they do, it win be in connexion with 
some such remarlc as this, which we actually heard — **Di 
their time the inhabitants of Constantinople were unwilling 
to eat fish, because they found in them human fingers;** the 
speaker implied that so many people were murdered and 
thrown into the Bosphorus by those lawless ruffians. Ne- 
vertheless, of this, as of every great public act, different opi- 
nions prevail within the empire ; and while some ap[daud it 
as a master-piece of policy, others regard it as the result of 
despotism and cruelty, pitying the fate of the modern praeto- 
rian band, and cursing the spirit of that reform which de- 
prived them of a body of men identified with the system 
theyioved. 

Whatever conclusion be formed with reference to this in- 
dividual measure, it must be admitted, even by his friends, 
that the policy of the sultan has been in many respects de- 
fective. The fact is, that Mahmood, though gifled with ex- 
traordinary energy, lacks the genius of an efficient reformer, 
and that tact which can be acquired only by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature and the history of nations : 
he has destroyed the old constitution, but he has not the ta* 
lent to construct a new one, and he has suffered opportuni- 
ties to pass unheeded which can scarcely recur. Afler the 
loss of Greece, Servia, the Transdanubial provinces, Syria, 
and Egypt, his empire might have been consolidated ; for 
the homogeneous character of his remaining subjects would 
have aided him in organizing a sound system of govern- 
ment ; and, this effected, the state would have gained for 
nQore in strength than it had lost in territory. If his finances 
were impaired, the expenses of his dominions, curtailed with- 
in narrower limits, were proportionately diminished; and 
economy, with judicious fiscal arrangements, might have 
supplied coffers which he vainly attempted to replenish by a 
system of monopolies and a deterioration of the coin. In 
subjecting his troops to a regular system of discipline he 
acted like a general; but, at the same moment, he forgot 
that in flinging into the Bosphorus the turbans of the Os- 
manlies, he forl^ited his right to address them as the head of 
their religion, and invited them to regard him as a "giaour." 
The prejudices of the people constitute the strength of the 
Moslim emperor ; and from the moment that the successor 
of Mohammed rises above those prejudices his tenure be- 
comes insecure; the cords which previously attached him to 
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the heart of his subjects are severed ; and thenceforth he 
holds the sceptre in one hand only, whUe he wields the sword 
with the other. 

There never was a reign, except that in which the empire 
was founded, so fraught with important consequences to 
Turkey as is this. The existing lustrum is charged with 
her destinies : and Europe, Asia, and Africa, await the result 
with anxious expectation. On the one hand, her resources 
are almost unlimited : with a population of upwards of t wen^ 
ty millions, a soil teeming with fertility, and an extent of 
country ca|)ablc of supporting triple and quadruple its pre- 
sent numbers,* there is no degree of eminence Icnown among 
nations which slic might not attain. On the other, obstacles, 
apparently insuperable, intervene: the pride of the people 
must be yet farther humbled, before they will believe that 
they have aught to learn ; their religion, or its peculiar cha^ 
racter opposing every species of reform, must be changed; 
security of profx^rty, clearly defined laws, the administration' 
of justice with equity, sound financial regulations, the selec- 
tion of public functionaries duly educated and qualified for 
their respective offices,! ^^^ ^ vise international policy, must 
be substituted for the errors of a system of government 
based on a false theology. 

But, to effect all this time is required. In the mean while, 
the empire is hurried to destruction by the pressure from 
without. Circumstances have forced her into painful con- 
tact with tlie insatiable ambition of the czars, the timid can- 
tiousness of England, the vacillating system of France, and 
the cold, calculating policy of Austria. All these have 



* The number of square geographical miles under the Tiuladi 
government, with the population contained, is calculated as follows: 

8q. Geofl. Miles. Popalatioa. 

in Europe 93,000 7.000,000 

In Asia, including Syria, Armenia, 

and MesopoUmia . 350,000 }S;500,000 

In Egypt 116,000 2,000,000 

ToUl .... 558,000 21,500^000 



Of the inhabitants of Turkey in Europe, about 3,000,000 are 
Christinns; less than 1,000,000 Roman Catiiolics^ Armeniani, and Jewsi 
and tlie rest Mussulmans. 

j- From a system of favouritism commencing in the seragliOi the 
cliief men of the state are often selected from the dregs of the pei^ 
pie, without any reference to capacity or previous education ( so tfaat^ 
U now, a shoeaiaker fills the office of lord high admirsL 
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cised, and still exercise, a baneful influence on the divan, 
which is driven to and fro by fears and menaces, distracted 
by contentions, and harassed by intrigues. Torn by so many 
conflicting interests, Turkey would long since have fallen 
into the hands of one or other of the European powers, had 
not their reciprocal jealousies rendered it impossible for any 
one to take possession of her without encountering the can- 
nons of its rivals. 

The present is an interval rife with expectation, in which 
all are watching each, and one is baffling all. England pa- 
rades her fleets in the Mediterranean, displays the prows of 
her vessels at the forts of the Dardanelles ^nd then speedily 
recalls them, too keenly sensitive to the consequences of a 
crisis which may be postponed but cannot be averted, and 
too little alive to the impression communicated by the re- 
trograde movement of her ships, which were wont never to 
speak but in thunder, and never to thunder but in victory. 
France, infected with a similar spirit, acts on the principles 
of the juste milieu, and her ambassador is instructed to keep 
well with all parties ; while, availing herself of the relaxation 
of the rigorous institutions of Islam and the sultan's inability 
to humble his vassals, she disperses her travelling politicians 
through the country, covers the sea with her steamers, and 
lays the foundation of a new empire in Africa. Nor is Aus- 
tria indifferent. The keen eye of Metternich, whose policy 
is to maintain for the present at all hazards the peace of Eu- 
rope, already pierces the flimsy veil which unmeaning pro- 
tocols and cobweb treaties have thrown over the fate of Tur- 
key; and though he be silent, his silence is that of thought, 
not of sleep. But while others arc waiting, Russia is pre- 
paring. The colossal Muscovite, having habituated Stambol 
to the view of her eagles, has fallen back on her frontiers ; 
" alieni appeten&\ sui prcfusiis,''* she scatters her gold with a 
lavish hand ; promises and threats are for a season substi- 
tuted for cannons and Cossacks, and diplomacy is leaving 
but little for the sword to accomplish ; the counsels of the 
divan are led by her intrigues ; her partisans increase in the 
very family of the sultan ; and she awaits with intense anxi- 
ety a crisis from which she has every thing to gain and no- 
thing to lose. 

In the mean time, Turkey, the object of political desire, 
stands trembling and alone, wooed and deserted by all ; with 
too little ability to protect herself; ready to fall into the arms, 
that first open to receive her ; alternately sought and rejected 
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by oiicli. Dut (Voni tha InHuiiplclouii day In which filia orouoiiad 
undtir ihn witiK of tho liuMMlnn i^au la, har dOuiit wuii sanlad ) 
tha crt^m'vni thru miH to rltta no mora ahova tlia tHilltluui lio- 
rlxon; iiiid tha old MonHiu aiiipira of tha Otiuiimtiii, am oiitt- 
blUhad on tha prhu^lplaM of tha Kornn, wan at nn and. Tha 
suhjtn^t l()r connldr ration In not now whathar thaaxUtatuiauf 
that can Im prolon|{ad. It Iuin alraudy caaoad to t>a, liut 
onottM*r (turnilon, tntn«i<rndf nt In IntaraMt, In pro)M)Nad to tita 
powarH ol Kuro|Mi— Hhiill Turkay aontlnua ut\ IndaiMindant 
kingdom 1 It 1m t^laur that Mha aun no lon^ar Intranah liar- 
«alf tiahind tha tmrih^itda whhsli Mohan irnadunlNUi wtn^i 
ftKidnHt tha nittn^h of Intallliranca and Iniprovainant ( nhacon 
no lon^ar hiNult tha rant of ICuroiia by an oiMtnn)Hlon of nu» 
parlorlty In Invarita ratio to har alulni; hut If aha wlllaonnant 
to raniodal har IniitltutlonM, to rvvMvvt tha hnpraM of Kuro- 
paan rlvlll/utlon, and to adndt Into har dying rnaniharN n new 

iiHiK^lpla of pollthwd Ilia, har nationality may yat l>a prolontfMl. 
^Vanaa and KnKJand iiram (somM^louN of thin truth ; and» if 
thair iMillcy Ini Moimd, thay will axart thalr Influanca to rege- 
naruta har. liunHla In aqually awara of It ; and hance Ayo 
«trlva» to rataln both Kovarnmant and IntftltutlonN In a atota 
of Ina/lhtlancy and daaay. Tha drama In drawing to a dofo, 
Tha (knouanif nt In tha fiita of Turkay I 

Ihit whila tha HtataHman «|»a(iulataN on tha prohabia rtoe 
and downfiil of kingdoniN, and contamplataN thalr poUUciil 
baarhiKN, tha ( !hrlMtlan lookN to tha hmpirad voluma to oiiciir* 
tain how (ar tha daNiifn of tha MoMt High ragarding tho fiUa 
of amplraM In Intalllglbly aommunlaatad to man, and dlreeti 
hU attrnflon to Ihn prolmbia inlhianaa of futura ahangoi OD 
tha moral and rallglouN aondlthm of tha world. To one who 
thuN vlawN tha Mulijrri, It aan hardly lidl to ap|)aar that tbo 
tima In drawing nigh whan tha Nyml>ollaal ** watar of the Kll> 
phrataN **^ Nhall \m **dt lt*d up,** and **tha ubominatloti that 
nmkath <laNolata**f NJiail attain tha paHod praMorlliad (br lt« 
durathiu by lllm who **rultith In tha kingdom of men H 
whan tha raign of Ulam Nhall ba tarmlnatad, and Ita only two 
MupporiN, now tottarlng undar thalr own walght, attall fiill} 
whan Turkay and i'arNla, whathar thay continue on aepanite 
pollthsal axiNtancaN, Ini abwirlNsd In larger amplrea, or divided 
placamaal among nalghbouiing |KiwarN, Nhall (ieaHe to exhibit 
the ramarkabta phanomanon (no charoeterliHIo of • (Uton 
world!) of two monarchlaN Indebted lor tlietr origin end OOA* 

« lUv. xvl U, t IHn. xU. 11. I IHm W. U, 
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tinuance to a religion of lies, and founding their political in- 
stitutions on the reputed visions of an Arabian impostor. 

One of the prominent traits in the character of the Turks 
is indolence, which they carry to such an extent that they 
seldom work while they have bread to eat. Their pride is 
no less remarkable; it is perhaps the only passion which 
proves stronger than their power of dissimulation, and Lord 
Byron justly characterizes the Moslim face as 

"well ski I rd to hide 
"All but unconquerable pride." 

The Turk is daring and courageous; implacable when of. 
fended, and revengeful ; but not quick to take offence. During 
the whole of our residence in Constantinople the plague was 
raging. Consequently, we and our attendants were always 
furnished with wands, by means of which personal contact 
with passers-by was parried, often at the expense of polite- 
ness; and it sometimes happened that the tap of the stick 
was rather rough. Englishmen would not be slow to resent 
such treatment; but never, even on a single occasion, did we 
trace a symptom of anger in a Moslim. 

The Turk is avaricious in making money, and ostentatious 
in spending it. At the same time he is honest and honoura- 
ble; his word is as good as a bond in all pecuniary transac- 
tions; and a tradesman, unless corrupted by intercourse with 
Oreeks and Franks, will seldom ask a price which he will 
abate, or avail himself of the ignorance of a customer to prac- 
tise imposition. 

A great degree of propriety marks the conduct of the na- 
tives in public. No offensive sights are encountered in the 
streets: no cruelty towards animals is exhibited. Would 
that their private morals were consistent with their outward 
deportment ! Over these we draw a veil. They are such as 
might be expected under a religion which sanctions indul- 
gence of every description, and holds out a sensual paradise 
as the reward of that virtue to which sensuality forms no e*i 
ception. Their national crimes seem to draw down on the 
country a curse which is peculiarly manifested in the rapid 
decrease of its population in spite of unlimited resources. 

The Osmanlies are habitually charitable and hospitable. 
Numerous fountains and caravanserais are erected by indf- 
Tiduals for the benefit of travellers, and a portion of every 
pious man's wealth is devoted to the poor. When they are 
eating, a stranger is always welcome; and, in the interior of 
the country, it has often happened, when we have been seek- 

VOL. I. — 18 
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inff a comer in whldi to pass tho night, that a family, alrea- 
dy too large for tlidr npurtinent, hun received us with klnd- 
nesM, bidding us wclr.oino to tlu^ bc^Bt fare in the house, and, 
on our detmrturo, tho host has eithor refused a recompense, 
or accepted only Just sullicient to reimburse him for our food. 
If such treatment be not generally ex))erienced by Franks, It 
is because they are regarded as iniidels ; and because religl- 
gious animosity is a stronger passion than the love of hospi- 
tality. TlMi follower of the prophet never rises to receive a 
ChrlNtian,and never greets him with the salutation of** Peace 
bo to you/* which he reserves for his Mussulman brother. 
Instead of this, however, he condescends to say, **Ooghooro- 
lar oolsoon !*' ♦• May your end bo haii])y," or, your omens 
good I" 

The Turks attach value to certain amulets as capable ox 
counteracting the maVocchui and other spt^cies of magic. 
Tliey are observers of omens, and repose a superstitious faith 
in dreums. Hculpture and painting are prohibited, as tend- 
ing to id(jlatry; but under tlie present sultan these arts are 
likely to meet with some erurouragement, for he is reported 
to have had his own likeness taken not less than four times; 
to have suspended it in one of the principal barracks; and to 
have ordered the execution of several of the moollas who 
upbraided him with thus infringing the rigorous prohibitions 
of the Koran. 

In eating and drinking the nutlves are very moderate; 
while their food is of the simplest kind. This abstemiousness 
and their habit of kc^'ping early hours tend to the preserve 
tion of health, and consequently, in a certain degree, to the 
regulation of temper. Wine is f()rl)idden l)y the Koran; and, 
though in the present decline of Mohan)medan ttrictnesSi 
very many are foimd to infringe the prophet's command, yet 
coflec is still the prevalent substitute for fermented liquors. 
In the use of opiun) some are less moderate; eating, in com* 
mon with Persians and Indians, this perniciousdrug in quan- 
tities which seem monstrous to a European. A Mussulman 
whom I knew in India was it) the habit of taking every day 
a piece of opium as large as the top of his thumb; at length 
he sank under its effects, and, when apparently In the article 
of death, applied for relief to his master, who succeeded In 
prevailing on him to substitute for the fatal stimulant two or 
three glasses of Madeira. A visible improvement took placet 
which continued as long as he remained under the surveil- 
lance of his benefactor, but the first return to his old habits 
brought back the symptoms of disease; and he Is, doubUcfSi 
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long since dead. An opium eater is less frequently reciaimed 
than a drunkard.* 

The Koran is the fundamental law of the Turks, civil, po- 
litica], and religious; and Islam teaches that it existed from 
eternity in the mind of God, if not on substantial tables laid 
up in heaven : on this point, however, parties are divided. Its 
two principal doctrines are the unity of God and the mission 
of Mohammed. In regard to the first, which strikes at the 
root of idolatry and, as they erroneously suppose, of Christi- 
anity, Moslims agree with Jews, from whom they are irre- 
concilably separated by the second article of faith. Though 
they cordially hate Christians and Hebrews, their animosity 
to idolaters is still greater ; for they are enjoined by their sa- 
cred volume to manifest a certain degree of consideration 
towards the two former, whom they designate Elhloo Mkitab, 
Followers of scripture, or literally, People of the book ; and 
the respect which they profess for Moses and our Lord ought 
to be, according to the Koran, reflected on the Jew and the 
Christian. 

They acknowledge the Messiah not only as a prophet, but 
as a prophet greater than Mohammed, who was deputed 
merely to supply the precepts which he had omitted ; and, 
singularly enough, they maintain that the Arabian was sent 
by Christ himself, according to a promise recorded in our 
Scriptures ; for they say that Jesus assures his disciplesf he 
will send the ^ff ixAvrW, (periklutos,) The renowned^ and that 
Mohammed was that personage ; observing that not only was 
his character such, but his very name imports renowned. 
The reply, that every known manuscript of the Greek Tes- 
tament reads ^«^«xAro$, (parakletos,) the Comforter, not 
irfff<jeAvro$, (periklutos,) is little appreciated by a confident 
Oriental ignorant of Greek, who himself, in writing the two 
words in Arabic characters, leaves out all the vowels, and 
thus represents the sounds periklutos and parakletos by the 
same letters, prklts^ to be pronounced as convenience may 
dictate: nor is such a controversialist willing to see that his 

• Of the conquest of this habit, long indulged and ultimately over- 
come, a remarkable instance was afforded by a celebrated poet of our 
own day, recenUy deceased. It is well known that the excessive use 
of opium, far from effectually exhilarating^, only depresses more pain- 
fiilly, the mind, which is tliercby rendered a pi-ey to horrors of its own 
creation ( for after the first pleasing^ effects of the delusive drup have 
subsided, the opium-eater relapses into a state of increased dejection 
bordering on despair. 

f John XV. 26. 
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anertion, that the Arabian impostor was the subject of the 
8aviniir*8 promise, is rontraihctetl by the fact that Moham- 
meJ \v(t Ills disciples after the ordinary period ofliuman life; 
whereas of the Taracletc it is declared, he shall ** abide with 
you for ever."* The miracles, in)maculate conception, re- 
surnvtion, and ascension of Christ are all admitted by Mos- 
linis, who even call hin) *'The Spirit of God;" assigning to 
him u seat in the ftMirth heaven, while, with strange inconsis- 
tency, they place I heir prophet in the seventh and highest 

Muslims pray for the dead, and invoke the names of de* 
parteil saints, es(>e(ially Mohainmeil, Abubeker, Othman, 
Omar, and All, reiirsof whom are cherished with veneration. 
They U'lieve that the soul ht»vers over the deceased body for 
forty days, tlurinir which ixtIikI it is )HK:u]iarly exposed to 
the assaults of devils; after this interval it is subjected to the 
onleal of wnlkinir to heaven cm a fine wire suspended over 
the flames t»f pur«:atory, into which all arc plunged who are 
not es('ort(*>l in safety by (iabriel: hut the punishment of the 
wicked is held to Ih^ of liiiiited duration; for, while prayers 
and (;o(}d works o|)en immediately to the pious Mosiim the 
gates of par»iiiise, ercry follower of the prophet, however 
presumptuous his sins, enters after a longer or shorter time 
of suffering; thonirh every '*^iaour,*^ however blameless his 
life and c haracter, is exciudetl. They carry the doctrine of 
predestination to excess, and are consequently fatalists. This 
makes them fearless in battle, reckless in the plague. Why 
should they dread the cannon or use precautions against dis* 
ease? \either can assail them unless doomed to die; neither 
can be avoided if the appointed hour 1x5 come. 

In making converts the Mussulman ought to be unwea^ 
rled, for he condemns to utter )x»rdition all who reject the 
Koran. If he do not api>ear anxious to make proselytes In 
Turkey, it is because the indifference to all religion preva- 
lent in the present day, acting on the native indolence of the 
Turk, has been substituted for the characteristic zeal of the 
Moslim. With the good soldier of Mohammed the propaga- 
tion of his faith amounts to a passion: persuasion may be 
tried, hut compulsion nuist follow. The martyr and the war- 
rior hold alike the key of heaven: the one enters in virtue of 
his courage, the other of his devotedness. Prayers are ne- 
ver offered for infidels, but the sword may be raised against 
all who refuse to acknowledge the authority of the prophet 

Apostacy, either in a native Mussulman, or in a convert to 

• John xiv, X6, 
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that religion, is punished with death. The relentless rigour 
of the law which allows no mercy to a renegade was exbi* 
bited in Smyrna, some few years ago, in the case of a young 
Greek who was induced to renounce Christianity. After 
awhile the stings of conscience distracted him, and he knew 
no peace. To retrace his steps was impossible: in the first 
place, his own church refuses to reinstate an apostate in hia 
forfeited spiritual rights; in the next, the law of the land 
would demand his head. But the pangs he endured were 
intolerable; and he preferred death to a life so imbittered. 
Accordingly, he made a pilgrimage to Mount Athos, and, re- 
turning to Smyrna, delivered himself up to the Turkish judge, 
as one who, having abjured the faith of Jesus for that of Mo- 
hammed, bitterly lamented the sin of which he had been guil- 
ty, and was now ready to die rather than continue within 
the pale of Islam. Every means was employed to shake his 
resolution ; but bribes, threats, and tortures were equally un- 
availing; and he was beheaded in one of the public squares. 

Moslims pray three times a day; at sunrise, noon, and sun- 
set; and those who adhere more strictly to the prophet's 
command perform a similar act of devotion between each of 
those periods. At these hours, wherever the follower of the 
prophet finds himself, however he may be occupied, in what- 
ever company, he turns his face towards Mecca, and utters 
a short prayer, if that can be called prayer which involves 
neither confession, supplication, nor intercession, but is sim- 
ply an act of homage to the Supreme Being, acknowledging 
his mercy and omnipotence. These sacred exercises, toge- 
ther with ablutions and fasts, constitute nearly the whole of 
religion, as inculcated by the Koran. 

The fast of Ramazan, the longest in the year, extending 
through a whole lunar month, commences in each town from 
the time when the new moon is first descried ; a fact which 
must be attested on oath by three credible witnesses before 
the governor, who notifies it to the public by a discharge of 
artillery. During^thirty days the Turks are not allowed to 
eat, drink, or smoke, between morning and evening: conse- 
quently, they are cross with themselves and with each other, 
and very little business is transacted; their main object be- 
ing to spend the day in sleep and to beguile the night with 
feasting. The last meal is so arranged as to conclude just 
before sunrise; and in the evening numbers may be seen at 
their doors or in the public cafes, with chibouque in haAd, 
anxiously awaiting the sound of the gun which shall intimate 
that the sun is set, the day's fast ended, and the hour of fea«t« 

18* 
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iiifr and of smokinp arrived ; for they are 9o addicted to the 
pipr that they fi^l the want of that more than the privation 
of f M)(l, and penrnilly smoke lx»fore they eat. Since the Mos- 
auhiKin year,ronsi:jtina of twelve montlis of twenty-nine and 
thirty days alternately, (intended) to correspond to twelve 
rcv4 ihitions of the moon,) is eleven days shorter than our own, 
the fist (»f Unmazan l)e2ins each year eleven days earlier 
than ttie proce<)tn£r, and thus (K'ciirs in every season: when 
it ljapj)ens in summer, the distress experienced by those who 
are <A}\'i*:i*d to labour fnr sixteen hours under a burning aan 
and deprived of water is intense; yet they seidom break the 
law. With the Hamaziin the year expires; and the new one 
is U'itirred in ))y the Iktiram, a feast of four day& This, and 
the ( ourbt'in liairam, are the only festivals during which work 
is su.-fx*nfled. The latter occurring ten weeks after the for- 
mer is (»f three days* duration: it is celebrated in honour of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, to commemorate whose miraculous pre- 
lerviition every family, (or, amonp the rich, every individual,) 
kills a slieep; and after the parties themselves are supplied, 
the remainder of tiie flesh is jriven to the poor. 

A haj, or piljjrimape to Mecca, Is enjoined on every Hns- 
sulm.in, with certain exceptions which exempt the sick, the 
poor, the insane, the slave, and those who send a substitute 
at ti.eir own expense. S'o many difficulties stand in the way 
of a compliance with this requisition, and so many ezcnie 
then;selves on one or other of the grounds above named, that, 
in fact, comparatively few pilgrimages are undertaken, and, 
cons*'quently. not many secure to themselves the honourable 
appellation of hajeet which is retained for life by the pious 
pilgrim. 

Tlie priesthood are not necessarily separated from secular 
professions, and many are engaged in trade. There are se- 
veral orders of derv-'shes,* or men set apart by a vow for 
the service of God : but this is an institution of later years, 
not enjoined by the Koran. Some of these sects have been 
already referred to: like the monks in Christendom, they often 
bring scandal on the profession of religion. Every large 
mosque has its (sheikh,) katib, imam, and muezzin, or preach- 
er, schoolmaster, prayer-leader, and summoner to prayer: 
but in villages, all these duties are performed by a single in- 
dividual. Any person of a little learning may undertake the 
last three oflSccs, but a firman is required to constitiite a 

* Tlie name dervish is taken from the Peniaii^wlio deduce it 
der p^ah, before the door. 
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preacher. The priests are subject to the magistrates, who 
can supersede or suspend them at pleasure and appoint 
others in their room, or themselves perform the ecclesiastical 
functions : though chosen, for the most part, from the soofee, 
or students among the oolama, and strictly belonging to that 
body, yet they are not generally included in it; but, as might 
be dipected in a country where the law is only the applica- 
tion of the sacred volume, the distinction between the ex- 
pounders of the one and the other is ill defined. 

Much has been said and written about the oolama, and the 
name has been connected with considerable mystery. They 
are a body of men possessing great influence ; each of whom 
receives the best education the country can afford, and is 
then at liberty to choose into which of the three classes he 
will enter ; priests, professors of the law, or ministers of jus- 
tice. Their privileges cause them to be regarded as the 
highest order of the nation : all the offices in the three de- 
partments above named are filled up from their number; 
they are liable to no taxes, nor is their property subject to 
arbitrary confiscation ; their persons are sacred ; their blood 
may on no account be shed ; nor can they legally be pun- 
ished in any way but by imprisonment and exile. From the 
power they possess as interpreters of the law and the Koran, 
from their riches, rank, and privileges, and from the union 
subsisting among them, they have often been used as politi- 
cal engines either by an encroaching despot or by a rebellious 
people : yet they can never be very formidable to the sultan, 
as he can banish them at pleasure. 

Their chief, the sheikh islam, is the head of the Moham- 
medan religion in Turkey, and nominates to all the princi- 
pal offices in church and la^w: he ranks superior to every 
other subject in the empire, taking precedence of the grand 
vizir. He performs the ceremony of girding on the sultan's 
sword at his inauguration, and is the sole person privileged 
to kiss the left shoulder of the sovereign who, before recent 
changes, used to advance seven steps to meet him, while the 
grand vizir was met by only three steps. On most great 
occasions the sultan applies to the sheikh islam for a fetwa, 
or legal opinion, to ascertain whether his intended course of 
action be in accordance with the Koran: but it is policy, not 
necessity that induces this application : his plans, if sanctioned 
by the head of the church, are likely to be well received by 
the people ; while, if the sheikh islam hesitate to conform to 
his sovereign's desire, plenty of successors are ready to step 
into his shoes, who will elicit from the sacred volume a feftwa 
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aipreoable to their despot It is on record in Turkish histoiy 
that Amu rath the Fourth commanded a sheilch islam's head 
to be pounded in a mortar, saying ** heads whose dignity ex« 
emiHs them from the sword ought to be strucic with the pes- 
tle.** On another occasion, in the reign ofMustapha the Se- 
cond, tlie i)eopIe put to death a slieiich islam wtio liad misled 
the sultan. 

Besides the oi)]ama, there is a privileged order limited to 
the descendants of tlie prophet by ids daughter Fatimah ; 
they are called oomra, and every ameer* has the title of syud 
preiixod to iiis name, as Syud Hussein. This is the only 
class authorized to wear green turbans : but since it now 
compreliends an immense multitude, oomra are found, as 
might be ex|M»cted, like brahmins in India, members of every 
grade of society from the liighest to the lowest 

Tlie grand vizir exercises power of life and death; in war 
he conminnds the army as generalissimo; and he is respon- 
sible to the sultan and to public opinion for all that takes 
place in the kingdom. It has been justly observed by a wri- 
ter of the last centuryf that the olEce of vizir is a neces- 
sary accom|)animent of des|)otism ; and that it was from time 
immemorial regarded as such is shown by a game of east- 
ern invention, the origin of which is lost in the darkness of 
antiquity ; in chess the moves of the king are made solely 
with a view to his own personal safety, while the vizir (the 
original name for the queen) presents himself in every quar- 
ter, heading the forces and regulating the campaign.^ 

The grand vizir administers justice in public on certain 
days, assisted occasionally by the supreme judges of Rou- 
melia and Anatolia, by the Istambol efTendi, or judge of the city 
of Constantinople, and by the moollas, or judges, of Ayoob, 
Scutari, and Galuta. Under the premier is the reis efiendl, 
or secretary of state for foreign affairs, who, with his drago- 
mans, conducts the external relations of the empire. The 
dewan, commonly called divan, is a council consisting of 
seven or eight of the principal mimisters : these assemble on 

* Oomera is the plural oT ameer, 

f Tliomas Thornton, Km], to whose work on Turkey the ftuthor is 
indebted for much valuable informalion as to the religion and civil in- 
slitutioiis of the people; as he likewise is to Mr. Slade for a few deti^ 
on the same subjects. 

i The un-Kng^lish expression check-mate is evidence of the emu^bsnt 
origin of the game of chess. It is a corruption of the Aimbic 



similarly applied, sheikh mata! The cluef is dead! or The kinf ■ 
sonquered! 
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special occasions to assist with their aggregate wisdom the 
grand vizir : though ori;L>inalIy summoned only to advise, the 
oouncil has iatterly assumed the right of controlling, him in 
the absence of the sultan, who now often presides in person; 
though formerly he never appeared, but was present in a 
gallery screened by a lattice, like that in the council-chamt)er 
of the palace of the Tartar Ichans. 

The wliole system of government is destitute of order and 
certainty; a fact of which the perpetual changes in the finan- 
cial department may serve as an example. The tax paid on 
exports and imports is frequently changed, and sometimes 
raised on a given commodity twenty or thirty per cent 
within a month. If it were fixed, however high the rate, 
merchants could calculate accordingly ; but repented altera* 
tions involve them in inextricable difficulties, A man wish- 
ing to purchase corn for exportation learns from his neigh- 
l)our that the previous week he was charged two paras a 
pound at the douane; acting on this information he makes 
his bargain, and fixes his price of sale, and prepares to ex- 
port some grain, when, to his great dismay, on application 
for a pass, the douanier demands four or six pnras on each 
pound. It often happens that an individual is called upon 
not only to pay double the sum required from him a short 
time before for the same article of merchandise, but he is de- 
bited with the increased tax on what he Inst exported, un- 
der a pretence that the firman increasing the duty was then 
in existence, though not published. In vain a man who trades 
on commission pleads that he and his employer have settled 
accounts, that their mercantile transactions are at an end, 
and that he has no farther claim on him. It matters not: 
the sultanas revenue must be paid ; and the agent suffers for 
the uncertainty of the law. 

The police is equally ill regulated ; and murders are fre- 
quently committed without eliciting any public notice: during 
our stay at Constantinople an Italian was assassinated, but' 
the event excited neither surprise nor inquiry. 

Marriage in this country is exclusively a civil contract, 
which is attested before the cadi, or magistrate, by friends 
of the two parties, neither of whom need be present. A 
Moslim may marry a Christian or a Jewish female ; but the 
children must all be brought up in the religion of the pro- 
phet. On the other hand, a Mussulman woman can on no 
condition unite herself to an unbeliever; and the man in- 
fringing this law forfeits his life. Divorces are allowed un- 
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der certain circumstances, but they are by no means fre- 
quent 

Polygamy is sanctioned by the Koran, though not prac- 
tised so generally as is suppr-^sed. When a man of rank 
(and none but such can maintain a number of wives) marries 
a woman who is his eijual, a stipulation is made that she shall 
be his only .s[)ou>i*. Hut if, as is more frequently the case, 
be take a plurality of wives of a ranlc inferior to his own, 
each is ontitkM to a s^'parate establishment, and all can de- 
mand (Hjual pnvileL'es till one be elevated above the rest by 
becomin!; a parent: ami the mother of the eldest soa is 
calied the chiff sfKjiise. The principal object of desire with 
the Moslim, as with the Hebrew, women is children: and 
those who>e wishes are realized regard with contempt their 
less fortunate ri \'als, while, in turn, they are eyed with burn- 
ing jealousy. 

Anion z the tenants of the harem who can claim no connu- 
bial privilesrcs, the motlicr of a daughter ranks above one 
who is childless: but the mother of a son is immediate! j 
raised to the di<jnityof a wife, unless the lather have already 
four, the conjugal limit prescribed by the Koran. Such an 
order of things necessarily opens the door to amt>iti0ii, 
jealousy, hatred, and other evil passions, occasionally giving 
rise to |>ersecutions and even to murders: yet, strange as ft 
may appear, the Turkish women are said by those whovidt 
tliem to be not unhappy; their pleasures and resouroes* 
tlK>ugh few, are all that they have ever known, expected, or 
coveted ; and happiness is less accurately measured by rda- 
tive possessions than by the proportion between the desires 
fostered and the enjoyment realized. Hitherto, tiie cultiva- 
tion of tlie niind has been almost entirely neglected anMOg 
them ; but many have now learned the value of educationt 
and are fullowing the example set by the sultan's daughteTp 
lately married to Halil pasha, who has been instructed in 
music by a Frank lady. 

From the time that a girl reaches the age of ten, she is 
taught to shun the eye of man. Her marriage is arranged 
by lier friends with an individual whom she has never seen; 
and after she becomes a wife, she is excluded from interooorse 
even with her male relations, except her lather, brothers, and 
uncles, who are allowed to pay her a short visit of ceremony 
on festal days. When she appears abroad, siie is so wrapped 
Qp as to conceal her face, any exposure of which, however 
partial, is regarded as a violation of delicacy. A Frank lady 
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■informed us that one day, in the street, her arm was rudely 
seized, and separated from that of a gentleman who escorted 
her, by a Moslimah who felt her sex dishonoured by such fa- 
miliarity ; and we heard from another that, only three years 
ago, a green veil was pulled off her head by a Turkish female, 
enraged at seeing the sacred colour defiled by contact with 
an infidel so indelicate as to exhibit her face. It is sometimes 
supposed that the Koran excludes women from heaven : yet 
this is not the fact. Mohammed does not provide for them, 
as for men, a paradise of sensual bliss; but he declares that 
rewards and punishments will hereafter be distributed to all 
the faithful. 

The dress of the Turks consists of a loose robe and a short 
jacket embroidered with silk, both without collars; a wide 
girdle; a very full petticoat joined for some inches between the 
knees, and thus resembling trousers ; a long cloth gaiter, and 
a graceful turban of any colour except green, which is re- 
stricted, as already mentioned, to the descendants of the pro- 
phet Inside the shoe, a thin leathern sock over the stocking 
protects the foot from cold in the house and mosque. The 
white veil of the women passes in a straight line over the 
eye-brows, and is brought back across the tip of the nose or 
held between the lips. Some appear with a shade like that 
used for weak eyes, but larger and of a black colour. With 
all this desire to conceal the face, the form is so lightly co^ 
vered that the whole region of the chest is often exposed to 
view. Under a long loose robe they wear full trousers and 
yellow slippers. Young girls have generally a dress open 
at the sides, a bodice buttoned in front, full trousers, and a 
white veil thrown over the head, but not concealing the face; 
they allow the hair to hang down on the shoulders either in 
curls or small plaits. 

A modern writer has adduced the following instances as af^ 
fording a curious proof of the contrariety observable be- 
tween the minor customs and usages of the Turks and those 
of western Europe. " The abhorrence of the hat is well 
known, but the uncovering of the head, which with us is an 
expression of respect, is by them considered disrespectful 
and indecent. A quaker would give no offence by keeping 
on his hat in a mosque, if his shoes were left at the thresh- 
old. The Turks turn in their toes; they mount on the right 
side of the horse ; they follow their guests into a room and 
precede them on leaving it ; the left hand is the place of ho- 
nour; they do the honours of the table by serving themselves 
first; they take the wall and walk hastily in sign of respect; 



S10 nitMtnm rtttntUAnrtim, 

Ihoy tirrkori hy throwing )mt'M thn \mtit\t innim/i iif tUtiwitiff 
It Upwnrtin ih^m ; tfM«y rut Um hnir (mm iUn h#*n<l, iumI riM 
movn It fnmi thfi'UwIy, hut Iriivw It on thr^diltt; thr-y *lr#'|i Jn 
thrlr cloflirN; th^y Um$U u\um tH>«*n<llnK itn a mutf. tWfuriwfiul 
ptirtUfuriMit thnri Alninf()ttiK; th<-y Hf<i*iii our Homh himI nUnrt 
dri^MK'A triflrfrrit, ittnl our nfiiivrn dilriw n rn/irk of Hlrrnirt/iry 
or ^rvltufli^', lfif*y rt^t^t^ni nu Ir^julry nilt*r (hrrlr wtvf'M im tui 
felMUll ; iU^y ftn'UfW |Kirk fiM nn nlfointhntlon; tfiry rfunrd 
dunrlrif/ fifl n thmtrlnit fyfrformfinrn only to fi«i prm^tUH by 
•litvr*ff; )<iAfly« tliHr rnournlriK hnbit U wfiifr*, tlmlr Mtrr^il v/t* 
lour U ^r»«*n, «ri'l fh#*lr holy rl/iy In Krhliiy " To iU\n i;urloMM 
lint timy !;«' tvUUui, iUvy n\i with thr'lr U'un uri/l^r thf'iri, nml nt 
mimlff pr«*(i^r i)ri(;rrM to forku; thf*y rr^inl thn itrfjulMitl^m of 
IbrH^n Umi/mtuvM nn n (^rhtir*,'^ nwU hkf* tfm Jftwn, hlrnll^ 
tlnYlr v.M\ \ut\Uy with rrllKlon; thity i7onMl/lf«r It n nUt t^ulrltik 
wlrtn« Mu\ rnnkr nrrioklni^ ft ni<ri*MNAry (mrt of thn <lny*M nO' 
eittmtlort; th(<y iir>vrr Mifik^ hfimln with onit nwtiUn't hut tfo 
through It Noit of hitit tun\frnv**\ th^y trr*nt tMr nlnvrn llk« 
tfhiklrf'n, nw\ r»vrry nuUttu \n n n\nvt^*n mm\ i\wy nrrver mi^tst 
tfmir worti^ri to \m m^pu, vhtunm thrlr wlv«M hy proKy, und 
prtM'il«M< potyK/itny, 

^ 'I'lilii pnjiiah.ff, with ffNitty tti\wnh b tirnr ni|iklly 4«orf wiiftip. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



TURKEY.— HER CHRISTIAN SUBJECTS. 

The subjects of the Ottoman Porte are divided into Mus- 
sulmans and rayabs;* the latter name comprehending Jews 
and Christians, or all who are not followers of the prophet. 
A tax, called kharaj, for permission to retain his faith is 
demanded from every rajah, except the Beratlees, a small 
privileged class which includes some of the principal mer- 
chants and those who have rendered a service to the state. 
Besides the exemption referred to, these are liable only to 
the same custom auties as Europeans, and are entitled to 
wear yellow slippers: moreover, they are amenable to no 
courts but those at the seat of government, where they 
have authorized representatives of their body who defend 
their rights, and to whom they refer in all cases of injury 
or affront. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Turkey during four cen- 
turies no amalgamation between the conquerors and the 
conquered was effected; and no modification attempted of 
tyranny and slavery. But the present sultan resolved to 
pierce the cloud of moslim prejudice which obscured the 
perceptions of his people, to recognise man as man apart 
from the prepossessions of bigotry, and to enthrone himself 
in the affections of the more enlightened, that is the Chris- 
tian, portion of the population. This, however, was no 
easy task. By carrying his wishes into full operation, ne 
would have forfeited the hold he yet retained on the hearts 
of his Mohammedan subjects, and he has therefore been 
compelled rather to keep within his desires and to await a 

• The word rayaha is employed throughout this work, as being 
more familiar to the generality of readers than riaya, the proper plu- 
ral of rayah or rayat; the first of which is commonly used by writers 
on Turkey, the last (generally spelt ryot) by those on India, though 
the two words are, in fact, identical ; the pronunciation of the final 
letter as A or < depending on two diacritical points, 
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happier season. At the same time, the rayahs are alive (o 
their favourable position and to the views of their sovereisni 
tior are they wanting in tendering him a return: verv tew 
are to be found who are not grateful for the amelioration of 
their condition; and their attachment to his person may be 
regarded as one of the strongest bonds which now hold to- 
gether the crumbling elements of the empire. 

Jews in Turkey, like Jews in every other part of Asia^ 
are objects of pity, whether we regard their physical, morale 
or civil condition; they cherish the disease engendered by 
dirt, because they believe it purifies the blood; they cling to 
ignorance, because they interpret each eflfort to instruct 
into an attempt to Christianize them; and they submit, be- 
cause without resource, to a double portion of every indig- 
nity which a capricious government is pleased to inflict on 
its nclpless dissenting dependants. They are trampled on 
even by the persecuted Greeks; and are actually obligedi 
during the week preceding Kaster, to confine themselves to 
their nouses, lest they should sufl*er violence from those 
whose feelings are more than ordinarily exasperated against 
the murderers of their Lord at the time wnen they com- 
memorate his crucifixion. They are addicted to g-ain be- 
cause the aristocracy of wealth is the one to whicn alone 
they can aspire, and yet poor because the indulgence of 
their passion enriches only their persecuting lords. Inof- 
fensive and quiet, yet despised and hated, they are com- 
pelled to carry about with tnem a badge of degradation and 
a lure to insult in the purple colour of their suppers and in 
a peculiar head-dress of nsured cloth twined round a cir- 
cular black hat. Thus, while the patois they speak, cor- 
rupted from the languages of Italy and Spain, points to the 
latter of those countries as givinj; them a claim to be re- 
garded as Europeans, they exhibit a condition scarcely to 
be rivalled by that of the most debased Asiatics. 

Of the four great classes of Christians only three are 
known among Turkish rayahs, as the Protestants resident 
in the empire are all foreigners, enjoying the protection of 
the respective European governments to which they are 
subject. Many of the Roman Catholics are similarly cir- 
cumstanced: of those who are not so a few are converts 
from the Greeks, while some are Armenians and some 
Syrians by birth. All the other rayahs, constituting the 
great mass, belong to the Greek and Armenian churches, if 
^e except an inconsiderable number attached to minor 
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sects, inhabiting chiefly Egypt and Syria, as the Copts and 
Abyssinians. 

About two hundred thousand Greeks reside in Constan- 
tinople and the neighbouring villages. The principal fa- 
milies have acquired the name of Fanariotes from the quar- 
ter they occupy, called the Fanar, which was originally 
consigned to their ancestors by Mohammed II. when he 
conquered the last of their emperors, and which has been 
retained ever since as the residence of their patriarch and 
of the old Greek nobles, some of whom still live in gr^at 
splendour. 

Both sexes are handsome; the young men particularly 
so; and the women have bright dark eyes and regular fea- 
tures. The usual robe of the higher classes flows from the 
neck to the feet, and is buttoned above and girt with a 
ceinture. Over this is another similar one, or a jacket, the 
material of which may be cloth, cotton, or silk, according 
to the weather and the finances of the wearer: when it is of 
cloth, the edges are often trimmed with fur. For these 
two garments the lower orders substitute a coarse tight 
jacket. All use the petticoat-trousers of the Turks; while 
their legs, if not bare, are covered either with stockings or 
with some of the superabundant folds of the anomalous 
trousers. The poor wear Frank shoes; the rich, black slip- 
pers. The turban is formed by a long strip of cotton cloth 
rolled round and round a scarlet cap, or fez: it differs from 
the Moslim head-dress in being very low on the crown, like 
the slippers restricted by law to a dark colour, and tightly 
twisted^ while the Turkish turban, formed of larger folds 
and raised much higher, exhibits a fuller surface and hand*^ 
soiner appearance. The priests wear a black cloth hat 
without a brim and with a flat projecting crown. The mass 
of the Greek women dress in a tight bodice and full petti- 
coat; but the ladies are gradually losing the nationality of 
their costume, assimilating it to that of western Europe, 
except the head -dress: this consists either of a scarlet cloth 
cap, covering the crown and decorated with a silk tassel 
and a piece of black velvet richly worked in gilt wire, or of 
A preposterously large toque« shaped like the expanded 
wings of a butterfly. 

liie Greeks, for upwards of four centuries groaning un- 
der a galling yoke, exhibit in their character all the quali- 
ties which servitude engenders. Avaricious, intriguing, 
treacherous, timid, servile, and immoral, they appear to 
jidapt themselves to ev^ry change of pircumstances, wbilt 
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vanitj preventH them from deviating a single point from 
tlicir ancient self. In business proverbially dishonest, a 
Greek's word is ever at di^icount: his one object is to grasp 
all he can reach, and it is said that to (;ive a merchant the 
price he first asks is to render him miserable; for, havine 
obtained it so readily, he is vexed that he did not demand 
a larger sum. 

But more serious charges are brought against them. 
Scarcely a single (ireek family is free from the stain of 
some disgraceful imputation. The conversation of the la- 
dies, even in the presence of the other sex, is said to be in* 
decorous in the extreme; and so common is it for unmar- 
ried females to retire for a few weeks into the country 
under circumstances the least creditable, that girls of un- 
impeachable character have been known to deny themselves 
the gratification of a temporary absence from home, lest 
reports unfavourable to them should be circulated. 

The civil degradation of this |KM>ple has already been 
hinted at. Justice itself Ciin be obtained only by bribes: 
their vanity is wounded by a prohibition against the use of 
any bright colour either on their houses or in their apparel, 
and against carrying weapons, which form a component part 
of the dress of the meanest Turk; they cannot even worship 
God accortling to the religion of their fathers without pur- 
chasing permission; and every now and then their blood is 
made to boil by some special act of cruelty or oppression. 
The following occurrence fell under our own observation. 
A young Greek, while walking in the streets of Smyrna, 
was seiz.ed by order of the governor and hurried to the altar, 
where, malgre lui, he was united to a girl, whose parents, 
desiring the match, had bribed the bey to take forcible pos- 
session of him. The bishop happened to be in attendance 
at the church, and, not daring to refuse obedience to the 
mandate of the Moslim, was compelled to perform the cere* 
mony without heeding the remonstrances of the unfortunate 
bridegroom. A few days after the transaction, the father of 
the youth calling on one of our acquaintance, bitterly la- 
mented this cruel act of injustice, but concluded his invec- 
tive against Turkish cruelty with a desponding exclamation, 
** Yet, what can we do?" 

Still, notwithstanding their character and circumstances, 
the Greeks enjoy some consideration. Religion unites 
them by a common bond, and this union ensures to them 
a greater degree of influence and respect than is conceded 
to either of the other classes of rayahs; at the same timei 
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peculiar causes have tended to raise them from the abyss 
of degradation in which they were originally sunk under 
their present masters. The natural indolence of the Turks 
prompts them to disengage themselves, as much as possible, 
from all cares, even those of government^ and in their Greek 
subjects they found men at once able and willing to relieve 
them of the duties which involve labour, either in execution 
or previous qualification; accordingly, the office of drago- 
man was, at an early period of their history, entirely re- 
signed to Greeks, who consequently assumed the manage- 
ment of all diplomatic negotiations. The Turks thus be- 
came more and more dependent on their interpreters, who 
acquired increased influence, which they never failed to 
exert for the exaltation of themselves and their nation; till, 
by degrees, the Greeks were relieved from the most irk- 
some of the restraints with which they were shackled; the 
demand of every fifth child to be made a soldier and a 
Turk was suspended; and the government of the two large 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia was set apart as a 
prize for the most deserving or the most powerful among 
them. But this boon has lately been taken out of their 
hands to be restored to those of native boiars, and their in- 
fluence has proportionately suffered. 

Great, however, as is this loss of political power, it may 
be more than repaired, if the nation itself shall awake to 
the destinies that seem to be opening upon her, and to those 

f principles from which alone permanent honour and excel- 
ence can emanate. In this case, the Greeks will not be 
suffered to constitute an ignoble exception to the advance 
that every nation of Europe is making in education and in- 
telligence. The spirit of the ancient men of Athens, which 
has tor many centuries slumbered in the grave of a nation's 
liberty, is already re-exhibiting signs of animation, rousing 
itself to throw off the incumbent weight of despotism and 
Ignorance, and preparing to infuse a new principle of vita- 
lity into elements long mouldering in decay. The descen- 
dants of Plato and Solon, endowed, as they are, with re- 
markable acuteness and intelligence, are now putting forth 
their native talents, and the time is probably approaching 
when the name of Greek will cease to be associated with a 
state of moral and intellectual degradation such as has hi- 
therto debased the slaves of Turkey. — Is it altogether vision- 
ary to indulge a hope that at some future period this name 
will attain to a glory exceeding that with which it was in- 
vested in ancient days; when the pure light of Christianity 

19» 
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shall tihed iU halloweil radiance over tlie tuccessful efiurti 
of gpiiius and learninji;? 

The Greeks hold many tenets at variance with the creed 
of the liuuian CathulicH. The Bible and the fir^t aeven ge- 
neral counciU are the standard of their faith. They main- 
tain that the Holy (ihoHt procectU not from the Father and 
tlie Son, — a doctrine tliey re^j^ard an blaHphemy, — but from 
the Father only. They adntit no previous diH|)enHation for 
the onii.<«hiim oi'anv reh<;iouH duty; hut yield full absolution 
after the comminHion of bin, and reject the doctrine of pur- 
f^atory. They deny the |M»pe*H intallibility; and refuse to 
admit ima(i;eH into their cliureheH and houses, thou;;h they 
advocate the le;;itimacy of picture worship. They liapti'i^e 
by immersion; ami use leavened bread and wine unmixed 
with water in the sacrament of the eucharist, which they 
administer in both kintts to the laity by dipping; the bread 
in the wine, but from uhich a restored a|K>state is entirely 
excluded, except in the hour of dissolution. They require 
their priests to be ceremonially clean when administering 
mass, and prohibit women from imrtii'ipatin;^; in it till forty 
days after the birth of a child. They fast, not on Friday 
and Saturday, but on Wednesday and Friday; uridine that 
it was on a NVednesday that Clhrist foretold that he siiould 
be betrayed, and on a Friday that he was betrayed. 

Like the Latins, they acknowledge the cor|)oreaI pre- 
sence, encoura{;e confession, venerate saints, and pray to 
the virj^in, whom they designate n«v«r/«, (Pana^ia,; or 
Most ll(»ly, maintaining; -/.ealously her perpetual vir(j;inity. 

The (ireeks have three daily masses; namely, at 4 and 7 
A. M., and at sunset; all |)eiformed in the ancient laiiji^uage, 
unintelligible to the |MM>ple: and the priests are further re- 
quiretl to repeat forty Kyrie eleesons thrice every day, and 
tlie book of Phalms once a week. Some of their oflices are 
rcry solemn, particularly that for the dead. The corpse, 
prcce<led by a number of the clergy, is carried throuf2;li the 
streets on an open bier, dressed in tlie ordinary costume of 
life and covered with flowers, with a hat or turban on the 
head and the face eximsed to view. After a service in the 
church, from which the following is an extract,* the friends 
and ac(iuaintance asHemble round the deceased and kiss 
his forenead; tticy then follow the body to the gravCy in 
which it is depsited in a common wooden coflin. 

* The author ii indebted for thiv trsDHlatiuii, and for some valuable 
bifirnnation rcgardiii|r the peculiar tcncU of the varioui lects hi the 
Ottoman empire, to the Iter. William Jowctt'i Cliriitiaii Kesearclief In 
the Mediterranean. 
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" Come, Brethren, and let us give the last embrace to the 
deceased, thanking God! He hath left his kindred; he is 
borne to the grave, no longer heeding the things of vanitj 
and of the burdensome flesh. Where now are kindred and 
friends? Now we are separated ! Whom let us pray the 
Lord to take to his rest. 

" What a separation, O brethren! What wo, what wail- 
ing, in the present change! Come, then, let us embrace 
him who a little while ago was with us. He is consigned to 
the grave; he is covered with a stone; his abode is with 
darkness; he is buried with the dead! Now we are se- 
parated! Whom let us pray the Lord to take to his rest. 

•' Now all the evil and vain festivity of life are dissolved, 
for the spirit hath left its tabernacle, the clay hath become 
black; the vessel is broken, speechless, void of feeling, dead, 
motionless! Whom consigning to the grave, let us pray 
the Lord to give him rest (or ever. 

"Truly, like a flower, and as a vapour, and as morning 
dew, is our life. Come then, let us look down narrowly 
into the grave! Where is the comeliness of the body, and 
where is youth? Where are the eyes and the beauty of the 
flesh? All are withered like grass, all are vanished. " Come 
then, let us fall before Christ in tears! 

** Come hither, ye descendants of Adam ! Let us behold 
committed to the earth one who was of our likeness; all his 
comeliness cast away; dissolved in the grave, food for 
worms; in darkness, covered with earth! Now we are se- 
parated? Whom let us pray the Lord to tiike to his 
rest!" 

The head of the Greek church is the patriarch who re- 
sides at Constantinople, being chosen by twelve archbishops 
and bishops, and approved by the sultan: he retires after a 
certain time from the duties of his high station, and lives 
upon what he may have accumulated, always retaining the 
title of ex-patriarch. Be*iides the metropolitan there are 
three other patriarchs in Turkey, and about a hundred and 
twenty bishops and archbishops. 

The clergy are divided into two classes, monastic and 
secular. Ine former reserve to themselves all the high ec- 
clesiastical offices by enforcing the law which requires 
every parish priest to marry, and precludes him, when mar- 
ried or a widower, from rising to any superior dignity in the 
church: but though, when bereaved oi his partner, he be 
thus debarred from promotion, yet he is .not suffered to 
unite himself to a second wife; for the Greek church for- 
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bids its disciples to marrj more than three times, and applies 
the rule to the holj order with this curious construction: 
their first marriage is to Christ in their ordination as dea- 
cons) their second to Him in their ordination as priestsi 
their third to their wives; and, at no one maj marry four 
times, if thejr lose their wives thejr must remain widowers 
till death. 

To convey an adequate idea of the degradation of the 
clerf^j and of their ignorance would be difficult. Thej are 
generally very illiterate and taken from the dregs of the 
peopjci thus, our cook was a candidate for the ministryi 
and each is compelled to act for some time in the capacity 
of a servant to a clerical superior, performing the most 
menial ofiices, before he is eligible to the order of priesthood: 
in this state he is called a deacon, is boarded by his masteri 
and receives from the community a suit of clothes and three 
or four pounds a year: many are deacons all their lives| 
and few, when entering into holy orders, venture to aspire 
to the high office of a preacher. 

Avarice appears to be the besetting sin of the Greek 
clergy; and even when due allowance nas been made for 
their inadcr|uate provision and the struggle they have to 
maintain with poverty, they still appear graspins and mer- 
cenary in the extreme. Money iH the god at vniose shrine 
they sacrifice; and (he essentials of religion may be said to 
be unknown to men whose minds are diverted from its 
spiritual renuirements by the ceremonies, processions, and 
fasts enjoyeu by their ritual. Every sacred service is made 
a matter of barter; and in their churches we have seen two 
large desks, at which, during divine worship, approacliinff 
marriages, funerals, and even sacraments are estimated and 
paid for. How would such traffic have been regarded by 
Him who scourged the money-changers out of the temple? 

Nor, unhappily, is the love of cold confined to the in- 
ferior clergy; it governs the proceedings of the ecclesiastical 
department, from the highest to the lowest, and gives rise 
to a system of intrigue which pervades the whole hierarchy 
and enters into every transaction between themselves and 
their rulers. Would a priest be invested with a mitre? 
He must fee his immediate superiors. Would a bishop se- 
cure the office of patriarch? lie must present a handsome 
sum to the principal Turkish ministers, and distribute his 
favours among the influential of his own party. Would a 
patriarch retain his seat on the '* patriarchal throne" with 
his title of ' Ay<«r«c#i, or '< Most Holy?'' His protectors 
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must be contiDuallj bribed, and the envy of his episcopal 
brethren similarlj warded off. To answer these demands 
he must rob the church; and while so doing, he must secure 
something for himself against the probably approaching day 
of deposition or exile. But even among the most depraved, 
the voice of conscience will sometimes be heard. The owner 
of an English merchantman trading between Trebizond and 
Smyrna told us that two of his passengers were a bishop and 
archbishop of the Russo-Greek church. The vessel en- 
countereci a severe gale and was nearly wrecked. The two 
prelates manifested the $!;reatest terror, and began to con- 
fess their sins to one another. Thej then implored our in- 
formant to put back; and, conscience-stricken, declared, 
like Jonah, that the storm was sent in token of divine wrath 
against their impiety. Shortly after, the captain succeeded 
in making a port, when they left the ship and pursued their 
journey by land. 

The number of Armenians now residing in Constantino- 
ple and its environs is about three hunclred thousand, of 
whom about thirty thousand owe allegiance to the see of 
Rome. These, as well as their brethren acknowledging the 
rnipe in all parts of Turkey, consider themselves more as 
Franks than as Asiatics; they court the society of Euro- 
peans, and dislike their own countrymen, yielding to the 
efforts of Roman Catholic emissaries, whose object is to 
substitute attachment to Rome and her people for national 
prepossessions. Only six years ago an order was issued, 
on a suspicion that the Papal Armenians sided with the 
Russians, requiring them all to quit the metropolis within 
a few days. It was the depth of winter and snow lay deep 
on the ground; consequently, very many died, 'and many 
more would have perished had it not been for the humanity 
of the Turks living at Scutari, who received them into their 
houses.* 

With the exception of this comparatively small number, 
all the Armenians, much more than the Greeks, assimilate 
with their rulers in habits and manners. Being ori^inallj 
Asiatic, and having no connexion with Europe, there is 
only the one point lof religion which forms a necessary dis- 
tinction between them and the Turks. They are conse- 
quently contented and loyal. Engrossed in mercantile 

• ,The order was subsequently revoked through the interference of 
the t&ree great powers, and the Papal Armenians were penpitt^ to 
fetum. 
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concerns and occo paring the chief posts as Ikankers, thej n&t 
onlf have their all at stake in tSe countrT, but br means of 
their wealth thej eiercise over iis administration an infls- 
ence of a mo&t extensive and peculiar character: in fact, 
ihev mav be regarded as the secret machinenr which regn- 
lates the internal movements of the government. jBt 
gi^ins security to the siilian for the pavment of the whole 
annual revenue of each province, of which theT arc eTerr 
Tear requirrd \o advance a portion on behalf of the native 
governor before it is collected, thrv huld all the pashaa as 
their debtors, and can ensure a compliance with the most 
unreasiinable demands under a tiireat of insisting on an im- 
metliaie pavment of their bonds. Thus ther become the 
Tirtual \icerovs of the pro^ir.ces. in which their swar is Al- 
most unrestricted: and no paslia is in a posiiion to object to 
anv impost which his banker may choose to levj on the 
people, when remiiided bv the man of monev that the tri- 
bute he has advanced, with the interest it bears, — an inte- 
rest limited onlv bv the means «>f extortion, — is jet vnpnid. 
Nor is the power (ff the Armenians confined to oppresttTO 
exactions in the interior of the country: in the capital their 
collective body possesses so great an influence that thej 
can gi'neraily obtain the depi>siiion of any pasha who rT- 
fuses to submit to the conventional laws they hare esta- 
blished fur the regulation of a system which inroUes their 
wealth and aggrandizement. 

As individuals, the Armenians are mild, peaceaUe, and 
diligent, but proud, vindictive, dishonest, and imrnomL la 
person, the men are good-Iookins- The women are prettr, 
but destitute of expression, to obtain which thej anoint 
their eyelids with antimony and their cheeks with rooge. 
The costume of the men resembles in its main points tut 
of the Greeks, but it is distinguished by some peculiarities^ 
the most striking of which is the kalpack, a head-drem re- 
sembling a balloon pat out of shape by a square frame of 
wire fitted into it, so as to form four angles. This kalpa^ 
is either white, brown, green, or half black and halfscariet 
The outer and inner robes are always long, reaching from 
the neck to the feet; the one closed in front bj means of ^ 
^rdle; the other open. The women can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the Turkish, except that, like their oonn- 
trjmen, thej are forbidden to wear yellow slippers, and 
make U5e of red. 

Armenian females are in a state of degradation eqnal Is 
that exhibit^ under the influence of Mohammedanismi 
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their education is wholly neglected, since they are regarded 
in no other light than as appendages to the other sex. Mar* 
riages are effected without the consent of the parties, who 
are often betrothed as early as three or four years of age, 
and wedded, the girls at ten, the boys at fourteen. A man's 
mother generally rules his house, while his wife is a mere 
cipher in it, and obliged, on every occasion, to submit her 
will to that of her mother-in-law: she is not permitted to 
sit while her husband is in the room, nor to speak unless 
spoken to, till she bear a child^ she takes no share in the 
entertainment of her husband's guests, unless it be that of 
a servant, in which case she appears with her face con- 
cealed; and it is considered indelicate for a young woman 
to raise her voice above a whisper before a stranger. A 
husband and wife may be separated by mutual consent, or 
on account of the last excesses of immorality on the part of 
the latter, but neither is at liberty to contract a new mar- 
riage; and divorce is not sanctioned by the law nor the 
church. 

The Armenians have a tradition that their ancestors were 
tauffht astronomy and husbandry by Noah. They believe 
their ianguajj;e to be of greater antiquity than the Hebrew, 
the first medium, in fact, of communication in the garden 
of Eden; and they argue that, as the ark rested on Ararat, 
the descendants of those who settled in its neighbourhood 
were the most likely to retain the original tongue. Their 
conversion to the Christian faith is referred by them to the 
time of our Lord himself. Their king Abgarus, having 
heard of his miracles, despatched two messengers with a 
prayer that he would heal him of a severe disease, sending^ 
at the same time, some valuable presents, including the 
♦• sacred and mysterious " coat without seam, for which the 
soldiers subsequently cast lots. In the letter transmitted 
^y these deputies he addressed Christ by his own titles as 
sovereign ot Armenia and Assyria, offering him those king- 
doms, and stating his own readiness and (hat of his people 
to submit themselves entirely to him. Our Lord, being 
about to suffer, replied that he must fulfil the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and could not, therefore, accede to the kine's request 
to visit him in person; but that he would shortly send an 
apostle to restore him to health. Accordingly, St. Thad- 
deus afterwards went to Kdessa, where, preaching the gos- 
pel to Abgarus, he healed and baptized him. The baptism 
of their sovereign was followed by the adoption of Christi* 
•nity as the religion of his subjects, who have held, as they 
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cofiiidcr, the faith of Jeta* unilcfiled from Chat dajr to the 
frttmnL TridUioa itddn thtt one of these defiotieft wit a 
painter, and wialied to take the Bavioyr'* portrait on a cloth 
prepared for that puriioM*) bot, aa hit face waa illuminat^ 
DjT fto bright a halo of {(lory that the artiit cotild not suc- 
ceed, ('hriKt, willintf; to i^atify his laudable desire, caused 
his likeness to be miraculou^ljr impressed on the cloth, 
which he directe<l to be fpven to the king; with a written 
reply to hia letter. The |i;eiiuineness of tlie Brat of the two 
letters referred to hait bern a subject of much dispute among 
the learnetl: it was niaintaimtd by Ht* Au(;u»tine, who sajrs 
that our l^ird iH-oiiiiurd Ab(;srus that his city it( Kilessa 
should t>c impre$;nable^ and AtlditMm on the same subject 
obtierven, *' llad we such an evid<*nce for any fact In pagan 
history an author would be thouf^lit very unreasonable who 
•hould ri'jt'ct it."* 

llie Arm(*nians M*{Mira(e4l from the Christian church 
A. I). .13.1, eip^hty-four yearn afti^r tlitt council of Chalcedon; 



th<* kcrvuHion wan pcrfifcied in sixteen yearn; and in the 

e patriarchate of Mom*« the 
nienced an era ot their own, which ban ever since been sub' 



year 55\^ in the patriarchate of Mom*« the firat, they com* 



stituted by them for the ('hriMian. Their patriarchs are 
five in nuftilier, who renidi; renifectively at Citt near Tarsuf, 
Conntantinople, Aghfafiiar on the |j;reat lake Van, Jerusalem, 
and the nionadtrrv of Ktchnruy/iti near Ki ivan. The list- 
mentioned is the head of the church, and is called caiholi' 
conA lie in the only person wIm^ hati |K>wer to ordsin bi- 
aliops and to consecrate the rnnron, or holy oil, used in 
coiifirmaiioti, ordination, and other reli(i;iouii ceremoniesi 
whoHe vittue consistn in a miracle naid to be performed at 
the time of connrcratioii, when it is made to boil without 
the application of heat. The imtriarcliM of Cis and AKhta- 
mar have the powers and |)rivileges of a catholicoi within 
their own narrow limitst but, with these small exceptioniH 
the authority of the prelate of Ktchmia'//in has been admit- 
ted by the whole Armenian nation ever nince the year 1441, 
when Armenia proper seceded from the jurindiction of the 
aee of (!iM* A few yearn a^o, however, Ktcliniiuxin fell into 
the hands of liusniai nince which peritNl the Forte ha* 
nliiven to never the link which unites the Armenians of 

* AiUliiMm on the CMiriwtinn rdifpioti. Hect. I. 

] 'I'UiN yiftmi wnn oriKinnlly onlv a prcfU to cpifcopon, junt as the 
pope IN cttUrd ** univemnl binhop, niid linn a gimiUr, though mora U* 
iiiitcd, bigiullcation* 
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Tarkej to their spiritual head b^ directing their allegiance 
to the patriarch ofCis, who is still a Turkish subject. 

While the catholicos of Etchmiazin is the spiritual supe- 
rior, the patriarch of Constantinople is the avowed secular 
head of tne Armenian church: he is elected by twenty-four 
lay primates, chosen to fill that office on account of supe- 
rior wealth, talents, or influence; and is then confirmed by 
the sultan. In ecclesiastical matters he does not rank abore 
any other bishop; but, with the Turkish government, he is 
the only acknowledged representative of the Armenian 
rayahs: through him all applications are transmitted, and 
all orders issued; and he receives an annual tribute from 
every bishop, which was paid even by his Hpiritual superior 
of Etchmiazin, till the latter became a Russian subject. 
From these tributes he satisfies the one impost levied by 
Turkey on the Armenians as a body; except that collected 
by the patriarch of Jerusalem, who pays direct to the Porte, 
and is independent of his brother at Constantinople. He 
is, moreover, vested with a certain judicial authority over 
his own people, in virtue of which he presides over a court 
of ** premiere instance;" he takes note of births, deaths, and 
inarnao;es; and supplies the certificate, without which no 
Armenian can obtain a passport. Formerly the prelate re- 
sident at the capital had no powers beyond those of any 
other bishop; but after his elevation to a patriarchate, the 
catholicos of Etchmiazin resigned to him the appointment 
of suffragans to their diocesses within the limits of his juris- 
diction. The number of prelates is not limited by the num- 
ber of sees; and any convent that presents a petition in 
favour of an individual whom it desires as its president 
may ensure his consecration by a handsome present. 

In the Armenian, as in the Greek, church, every secular 
priest must be married; but this is not enough; he must be 
a father before he can undertake the charge of a parish: if 
he become a widower, he must enter a convent and r;emain 
such; but, unlike the Greek priest similarly circumstanced, 
he is eligible to the highest ecclesiastical honours. No 
qualification is required of a candidate for holy orders but 
that he should be able to read; many cannot write; and 
few, by cotnparison, are familiar witn the old and dead 
language of Armenia, in which all their theological works 
are written, and which differs as much from that now 
spoken, as ancient Greek from Romaic: they do not gene- 
rally maintain a high moral character; but, on the contrary, 
are as careless, indolent, and self-indulgent, as they are il- 
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literate. Pastors are never nominated to parishes bj the 
bishop, but selected by the congrcj;;ation ; the diocesan, 
howev(M', has the power of de|>ohl(inn. The parish priest 
very seldom prencnes; this duty lH*inji; performed by a var" 
tabed, or preacher, appointed for the pur|><)sc| while the 
former confines himself to the daily routine of church ser- 
vices, coiifessin<2;, bapti'Ain|i;, murryinp;, and burying. As 
the sons of Aaron wore recjuired to be ceremonially clean 
when offering sacrifices, mi is the Armenian priest when 
celebraiinir the mass, which is a sup^Mmed renewal of the 
sacrifice of Christ; and with this view, he is called up<m to 
separate himself from his family and to devote himself en- 
tirely to religious services, paHsinfi; hin ni|;htH as well as his 
ilayK in the temple for a month and a half: this period is 
divided into three, during; the first and last of which he is 
occupied in baptiy/m^, adminiHterinK extreme unction, ce- 
lebrating; mdrrin^es, and making waters for the use of the 
church; and only duriii)]; tlie middle period of fifteen days 
is he permitted to celebrate the uuihs. A similar seclusion 
and iii)propriation of himsidf to religious duties is required 
for fifteen days before and after every repetition of that sa- 
crament. 

The Armenians entertain a profound respect for the Bi- 
ble, copying it on their knees, and covering it with a bind- 
ing enchased with silver: the laity are obliged to solicit a 
special permission to read it, which they do with the head 
uncovered. For a hundred and twenty years after their 
conversion to Christianity, they made use of the Greek lan- 
guage in their public serviccM; but no sooner had they 
f()rmed for themselves an alphabet than'the Hibte was trans- 
lated from the Greek, a. d. 410, into their vulgar tongue. 
This translation is still UHcd; it is the oldest Armenian 
book, and one of tlie oldest manuscripts of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, now extant; and, as such, it would be invaluable* 
were it not for the alterations eflected in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the false zeal of Ilethem, king of Armenia, who 
became a Franciscan friar, and introduced into it from the 
Yulgate several corruptions favourable to the papists. 

The Armenians are exceedinglv rigid in their fasts. Be- 
sides the whole season of Lent, they have ten others of Ave 
days each, and one of eight, together with every Wednes- 
day and Friday, making in all two hundred and two days 
in a year. During these periods they abstain from flesn» 
fish, butter, oil, milk, and wine: and in addition, their 
priests observe two other fasts of fifty days each, one be- 
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fore Christmas, the other before the anniversary of the trans- 
figuration; but during these -two seasons they indulge in 
eggs, butter, and milk; and on Saturday and Sunday they 
drink wine. 

One of their modes of dispensing charity is very peculiar. 
They say that when, after a long defection, a portion of 
their nation re-embraced Christianity at the preaching of 
St. Gregory Loosavoritch, the priests, who used to be sup- 
ported by the heathen sacrifices, requested him to provide 
For their sustenance. He accordingly directed that they 
should have a tithe of the produce ofthe land, and that the 
people, now relieved from the burden of sacrifices to other 

§ods, should dedicate them to Jehovah in the name of the 
ead, " as a charity to the hungry." On the strength of 
this tradition they occasionally devote as an offering for their 
deceased friends an ox or a sheep, taking it first to the door 
of the church, placing salt before the altar, reading the 
Scriptures, praying for the departed, and finally giving the 
salt to the animal to be eaten. The victim is then slain and 
shared between the priest, the poor, and the friends of the 
deceased; while, with Levitical scrupulosity, they guard 
against any portion remaining till the following day. Simi- 
lar sacrifices are offered at Easter and on the great festivals 
of the saints; but always in the name of the dead, and as aa 
eleemosynary gift, never as a propitiatory oblation. 

Though they profess to deny the existence of a state of 
purgatory, yet occasionally, and on certain days, they say 
masses for the dead, in memory of whom they keep lamps 
burning all night. The statecl seasons are the day of the 
funeral, and the seventh, fifteenth, fortieth, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth day after it. Besides praying for their 
deceased friends, they burn incense over their graves, espe- 
cially on Saturday evening, and give alms on their behalf, 
believing that this will redound to their merit. For a whole 
year after the loss of a near relation, women never quit 
their houses, even to attend divine service. Every person 
bequeaths to the church a silver cross bearing his name, 
which varies in size with the means ofthe testator. 

They hold the original cross in high veneration, regarding 
it as an effective intercessor with the Father for the sins of 
the world, as is proved by the following words in their 
prayer-book: — " Through the supplications of the holy cross, 
the silent intercessor, O merciiul God, have compassion 
upon the spirits of the dead:" and again, " Let us suppli- 
cate from the Lord the great and mighty power of the holy 
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cross for the benefit of our souls." Imitations of this sa- 
cred object in wood ind nu*tal are much in vogue with themi 
but these, prior to use, must be dipped in water and wine; 
to worship them before this immersion is a breach of the 
second commandment; to worsltip them after, is consistent, 
they say, with Scripture; for in the ceremony Christ has 
united himself to the cross, making it his " throne," his 
** chariot,'* his " weapf)n;''and the spiritual eye sees not the 
material substance, but Him who is united to it. 

It is this veneration of the cross which confers on its stga 
such a virtue. One of the chief Christian duties, in the es- 
timation of an Armenian, is to cross himself frequently, and. 
above all, in the due canonical form, placing the thumb and 
three fingers together, then touching, in succession the fore- 
head, the bottom of the chest, the left breast, and the right 
breast, saying v/ith this action the following words to synchro- 
nize exactly with the quadruple movement of thearms, "In 
the name of the Father, — and of the Son, — and of the Holy-^ 
Ghost." The Armenians and Papists perform this ceremony 
alike; the Greeks, besides touching the right before the left 
breast, ^an unpardonable sin!) use but two fineers and the 
thumb, intendingthereby toHymbolize the Holy Trinity; while 
the Jacobites, Copts, and Abyssinians manifest their mono- 
physitism by employing only one finger. The Armenians]rea- 
son curiously regarding the merit of making the sacred sijglL 
By it they " profess to signify, First, a belief in the Trinity, 
since the three persons are named; and Secondly, in the 
mediatorial work of Christ: since the act of carrying the 
hand from the forehead to the chest represents his descent 
from heaven to earth, and its motion from the left to the rigj^it 
breast intimates that he delivered the saints that were in 
hades, and made them wurihy of heaven." They make 
this mystical sign as often as they kneel, rise from prayer, 
retire to rest, get up, dress, wash, eat, drink, or enter upon 
any important business. They believe it will render tbdr 
prayers acceptable and facilitate their work, guard them 
from evil spirits, and strengthen them against sin. 

The leading feature in the Armenian creed is the error of 
Eutyches, who maintained that there was but one nature in 
Christ, the human being wholly absorbed in the divine^ 
Though they rejected the councilof Chalccdon, and thougfl 
an assembly of bishops who met a.d. 491 anathematized Ea- 

Sches, yet in a council, held a. d. 520, under the patriarch 
erses the Second at Thevin, the monophysite doctrine was 
avowedly espoused, and the words *' who wast crucifiied for 
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us" were inserted in the trisagion,* thus making God the 
Father the passible victim of his own lustice. This was the 
consummation of the heresy for which, upwards of twenty 
years before, the rest of the Christian church had denounced 
the Armenians; and their separation became from that time 
inevitable and permanent. On this doctrine, however, it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain accurately their opinion. 
Their own statement is, that they hold but one nature in 
Christ, not denying the human as did Apollinaris, nor con- 
founding the two as did Eutyches, nor dividing them as did 
Nestorius, but believing that the divine and human natures 
were so united as to form but one, in the same way that the 
soul and body constitute but one person. An ecclesiastic 
in Armenia informed an American missionary of our ac- 
quaintance that his church maintains the existence of only 
one will, as well as only one nature, in Christ; thus repre- 
senting it as tainted no less with the monothelite, than with 
the monophysite, heresy. 

The creed, which the Armenians repeat daily, is peculiar 
to themselves, and involves, among; much that is scriptural, 
some doctrines in which they diflSr from Papists, Greeks, 
and Protestants. The following is the translation of a por- 
tion of it.t The priest, standing with his face to the west, 
says, "We renounce the devil and all his arts and wiles> 
his counsel, his ways, his evil angels, his evil ministers, the 
evil executors of his will; and all his evil p.ower renouncing, 
we ren<»unce." Then turning towards the east, he says, 
** We confess and believe, with the whole heart, in God the 

• The trisagion is the following ejaculation, with the objectionable 
words inserted: |*0 holy Gud, holy strong', and holy immortal, tc;^) 
•'^ wast crucified for us, have mercy upon us!" 

t* Messrs. Smith and Dwight, two American missionaries now in 
the Levant, were among the first, if they be not still the only, Pro- 
testants who have explored Armenia, with the express object of col- 
lecting information regarding the religion and habits of the people. 
To the journal and conversation of these gentlemen, especially Mr. 
Smith, under whose hospitable roof he was entertained at the root of 
mount Lebanon, the author is indebted for this creed and the follow- 
ing form of confession, as also for nearly all the little information he 
has gleaned respecting the habits and doctrines of the Armenians. 
Regarding their statements as peculiarly authentic, he has been in- 
duced to dilate on a subject at once so new and so interesting to many 
readers : in doing which, he has entered into some details that, per- 
haps, more strictly apply to the Armenians of Armenia Proper than 
to their brethren at Constantinople, who may have lost some little 
(though less than might be expected) of their peculiarities as a nation 
and a church. 

20» 
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Father, uncreated, unbegotten, and without beginning, both 
begetter of the Son, and sender of (literally, from whom 
proceeds^) the Holy Ghost. AVe believe in God the Word, 
uncreated, l>egotten and be^run of the Father before all eter- 
nity; not posterior nor younger, but as long as the Father is 
Father, the Son is Son with him. We believe in God the 
Holy Ghost, uncreated, unbegotten, but proceeding /ram 
the 'Father^ partaking of the Father's essence, and of the 
Son's glory. We tielieve in the Holy Trinity, one Bub- 
8tance» one divinity, not three Gods, but one God, one will, 
one kingdom, one dominion, creator of all things visible and 
invihible. We believe in the forgiveness of tins, in the 
Holy Church, with the communion of saints. We believe 
that one of the three persons, God the Word, was before all 
eternity begotten of the Father, and fierfect God became 
man, with spirit, soul, and Unly, one person, one attribute, 
and one united nature; G(h1 became man without chance, 
and without variation. As there is no beginning of his di- 
vinity, so there is no end of his humanity, for Jesus Christ 
is tiie same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

After this creed a form of confession is used for the 
whole congregation, which, at the conclusion of the service, 
is repeated by each individual who wishes to be absolvedf 
when the priest sits on the ground in a corner of the church, 
and the penitent kneels by his side with his, or her, head in 
his lap. The form is in all cases the same. With a few 
expressions omitted and the indelicacy of others corrected, 
it IS as ft»llows: " I have sinned against the most holy Trini- 
ty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and I confeie 
llefore God, the holy mother of God, and before thee, holj 
father, all the sins I have committed. For 1 have sinned 
in thouglit, in word, and in dee<l; voluntarily and involnn- 
tarily, knowingly and ignorant!^: I have sinned agpunst 
God. I have sinned with my spirit and its faculties, with 
my mind and its acts, with my body and its senses. I 
have sinned with the faculties of my spirit; by cunning and 
by folly, by audacity and by cowardice, by prodipilitv and 
by avarice, by dissipation and by injustice, by love or evil, 
by desperation, and by mistrust: I have sinned asainst God* 
I have sinned with the evil devices of my mind | by artifiee» 
by malice, by vimlictiveness, by envy, by jealousy, by dis- 
soluteness, by unchaste propensities: I have sinned against 
God. I have sinned with the lusts of my body, by sensu- 
ality, by sloth, by the yawning of sleep; by the acts of tbs 
body and by the commission oT divers kinds of impuritj^ bj 
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the hearing of my ears, bj the shamelessness of my ejea, 
b^ incontinence, by gluttony, and by drunkenness: I have 
sinned against God. I have sinned with the evil speaking 
of my tongue; by lying, by false swearing, by perjury, by 
contentiousness, by disputing, by defamation, by flattery, 
by tale-bearing, by idleness, by mockery, by vain conversa- 
tion, by talking heresy, by cursing, complaining, backbiting, 
and blaspheming: I have sinned against God. I have sinned 
with every joint of my frame and every member of my bodj, 
with my seven senses and my six operations: I have sinned 
against God. I have also sinned by committing the seven 
transgressions, the mortal sins; by pride and its varieties, 
by envy and its varieties, by anger and its varieties, by 
sloth and its varieties, by covetousness and its varieties, by 
gluttony and its varieties, by lasciviousness and its varie- 
ties. 1 have also sinned against all the commands of God, 
both the positive and the negative; for I have neither done 
what is commanded, nor abstained from what is forbidden* 
I have received the law, and come short of it. I have been 
invited to the rites of Christianity, and by my conduct have 
been found unworthy; knowing the evil, I have voluntarily 
debased myself, and of myself have departed from good 
works. Ah me! Ah me! Ah me! which shall I tell? Or 
which shall I confess? For my transgressions cannot be 
numbered, my iniquities cannot be told, my pains are irre- 
missible, my wounds are incurable! I have sinned against 
God ! Holy father, I have thee for an intercessor and a 
mediator of reconciliation with the only begotten Son of 
God. That by the power given unto thee thou wouldest 
loose me from the bands of my sins, thee I supplicate!" 

This form has the merit of being so general that no one 
repeating it can stand acquitted at the bar of conscieiTce; at 
the same time, it is open to (he charge of being so minute 
that few will acknowledge themselves guilty in every point 
adverted to. The simple and beautiful confession which 
our church puts into the mouth of her children is entirely 
free from this fault, and strikingly exhibits that excellence; 
for each clause is equally adapted to, and equally convicts, 
every individual: the sinner overwhelmed with a sense of 
guilt could not say more, while the saint on the point of en- 
tering into glory would not express less, than is included 
4n its comprehensive and deeply penitential strains. It is 
worthy of remark that the Armenians thenaselves are so 
conscious of the impossibility of particularizing every pos« 
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tible tipf cieH or tranii^iiiion,— in ittempt to do which con- 
ttitutfH the main ilefvct of thi*ir form, when cleaniied of Iti 
imicticarii*!!,— *that, prrvioua to abaotution, another confea- 
lion ia K^^'i^^ratly callcil for of the peculiar aina, not apcci* 
fle^t in the canonical aummar^, which the penitent may feel 
to weigh hfftviljr on hia conacience. 

In aeveral renpecta lite Armenian church ia charsetble 
with errora aimilar to thoac of the Roman (Catholic, lainta 
and nngrU are ao exalted that the *'()ne Mediator t>ctweeD 
Uml and man ^^ in almont loat ai^ht of. Pra^era and autipli* 
cationfi nre nflered •• through the interceimton of the noly 
mother of (^od, and of John the HHptint, and of 8t. Stephen 
the pnitonmrtyr, and of 8t. Gregory Looaavoritch, through 
the memory nnd prayer of the aainta, and for the aake of 
the hoi) rroMj" and even when they are addreaaed directlr 
to the necond peraon in the Trinity, they arc urged wiA 
iome au( h plea an thia: *' O ff;racioua Lord« for the aake of 
thy holy, immaculate, and virgin mother, and of the pre* 
ciouK cnmfi, accept our prayer and make ua live**' The 
virgin inovercatimated quite aa much by the one church ai 
by the other. The Oerman minaionariea at 8hooaha heard 
an emififiary of the catholicoa of Ktchmia%in preach a aer* 
mon in which he made uae of theao wordii: " Aa Adam 
could not live without the woman, neither can Chriat be 
mediator without Marv| ahe ia the queen mentioned in the 
45th Paalmf the moat beautiful of wumen whoae charmaara 
celebrated in the Hong of 8olomon| and ai Chriat did all 
that ahe required at too marriage in Cana, ao will he now 
alwava rrgnrd her interceMionn.** On another occaaion 
the aame divine in aaid to have aaaerted, not only that 
Chriat could not be mediator without Mary, but even that 
he would take upon hiniielf to afflrm that Hhe ia equal to 
cither of the peraona in the holy Trinity !"• In the com- 
mon prayer-book ahe in called the *' mediator of the world, 
aerapl) of duHt, more famoun than the cherubim.'* Though 
the Arnieniana do not hold her freedom from original guilt, 
ao atroogly advocated by Greeka and Papiata, yet they aa* 
aert that fine ceaned to oe auaceptibte of ain from the mo- 
ment that the incarnate Word waa conceived in her^ and 

* Tliouffh ItiMttinecii of thli character ierve rather to exhibit the If* 
norancr of nn ttKlividunl than the errom of the church to which he 
bekmipH vet enoiivh hai been alre«dy itated to prove that the doo* 
trlnci and Acknowledged formularies of the Armenian diuroh laad te 

such CXCCMCS. 
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thej believe in the miraculous assumption of her bodj into 
heaven. 

Like the Romanists also, they hold seven sacraments | 
namely, baptism, confirmation, the euchariMt, penance, ordi- 
nation, marriaf2;e, and extreme unction; and in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper they use unleavened bread. With 
the papists, too, they maintain the corporeal presence of 
Christ in the consecrated elements, declaring that the hu- 
man soul and the divinity of our Lord, as well as his body, 
are present in the bread and wine; therefore they pray, 
'' May these (the bread and wine) be for justification, pro- 
pitiation, and remission of sins, to all of us who clraw 
near !'' 

In the administration of baptism and the euchnrist the 
Armenians follow the Greeks, except in a few trifling par- 
ticulars. Like them, they baptize b^ immersion, first 
sprinkling water thrice over the face in the name of the 
Holy Trinitv, and then immersing the body as often, to in- 
timate that Christ remained three days in the grave. This 
sacrament, which can under no circumstances be adminis- 
tered out of a church, is generally celebrated on the eighth 
day; and, strange as it may appear, the child is confirmed 
at the same time by anointing with the meiron the forehead, 
and the organs of the five senses; that is, the eyes, ears, 
nose, mouth, and hands and feet: the infant is made a par- 
taker of the communion immediately after, by rubbing his 
lips with the sacred elements; and, lest he should, at the 
moment of death, be so circumstanced as not to be able 
then to receive extreme unction from the hand of a priest, 
that sacrament also is administered with the other three to 
a babe eight days oldl Again, like the Greeks, in opposi- 
tion to the Papists, the Armenians use wine unmixed with 
water in the sacrament of the Lord's supper, of which they 
allow the laity to partake in both kinds by dipping the con- 
secrated wafer in the wine. On the exhibition of the host, 
the priest exhorts the congregation to salute one another 
with a holy kiss, in token of congratulation for Christ's pre- 
tence among them; and the exhortation is complied with 
either in fact or in form. 

In some respects the Armenians Judaize: for instance, 
they offer up sacrifices of animals on the festival of the vir- 
gin, besides those referred to for the souls of deceased 
friends; they abstain from unclean meats, as pork and harei 
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mnd enjoin on ft-malcs anil priests ceremonial cleanness, as 
above rmticcil. 

Aa the (IiftVrencea between the Greek and Armenian 
church(*s ri'late to very minute points, and are yet main- 
tained with a violence' which engenders mutual hatred ex- 
ceedint: that borne by either party to any other class of 
rcli^ioni<>ts, it may be interesting; to exhibit those discre- 
pancies in ju\ia-|)<t*«ition as accurately as a limited ac- 
quaintance with the ^ubject will allow. 

1. 'Die ArineninnH uac unleavened bread in the sacra- 
ment tit' the eurharist. 

'2. 'I'hey do not maintain the virgin^s freedom from ori- 
ginal sill. 

S. They touch the hft breast before the right, in making 
the si^:n of the cross. 

4. Thry <»flVr sacrifices. 

5. They ahslam from unclean meats. 

6. They never admit females as baptismal sponsors, nor 
suffer a layman to baptize. 

7. They allow ecclesiastics, who have been married and 
have lost their wives, to attain hij^her grades in the chardk 

8. Their sacred festivals differ both in the time of cele- 
bration* and in number, the Armenians not having in- 
creased theirs since the date of their separation from the 
universal church. 

9. Hut the principal difference consists in the attachment 
of the Armenians to the monophysite heresy, which teaches 
that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in thediTine» 
and, therefore, that God suffered. 

Considerable efforts have been made by English and 
American missionaries to instruct the rayahs in Constanti- 
nople, as well as in other parts of the Ottoman empire^ 
especially in Smyrna. Several schools have been esta- 
blished, in which, after learning to read and write, the 
children are taught the doctrines of Scripture without anr 
direct reference to the heterodoxies of their own creed. 
The inculcation of truth is found to be the surest safeguard 
against error; and though, in after years, some may lofe 
darkness rather than light, yet there is ground to hope that 

* Thus the Armenians celebrate our Lord's nativity fourteen di^ 
after the Greeks; and, as they believe that on the thirtieth annivetaoy 
of that event he was baptized, the nativity and baptism are commemo- 
rated on tlie same day. Like the Greeks, they adhere to the oU' 
style. 
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many will continue to hold the essentials of Christianitr 
learnt in childhood, without yielding to the heresies promul- 
gated by their mother-church* 

But the anticipations of those who expect much to be ef- 
fected in a yerj short time b^r mere human agency are not 
likely to be realized. A rapid transition from a state of ex- 
treme debasement to moral excellence is an anomaly in the 
history of man; and here, the peculiar character of the peo- 
ple opposes more than ordinary barriers to the introduction 
of truth. The object of every one is to conceal hin trans- 
actions, his plans, and his feelings; to be ** pulitic;" to steer 
between extremes; to keep well with all parties: and this 
gpirit infects the converts to Protestantism in common with 
all iheir countrymen. Such as are convinced of the errors 
of their church and wish well to the miHsionary cause are 
long, very lon^, before they will express boldly their opi- 
nions or commit themselves by any overt act of participa- 
tion; and even when they have once done so, their continued 
adherence is by no means certain. TIiuh, the missionary's 
difficulties are increased, his patience tried, and hi«» harvest 
deferred. Still, the work is progressing; the seed is being 
sown; and here and there a plant, springing up in the un- 
genial soil, bears fruit. 

Of all the rayahs the Armenians are in the most hopeful 
state* Among them a spirit of inquiry on religious subjects 
baa been excited: many are dissatisfied with their own 
teachers and, like Pilate, inquiring ** What is truth?" Some 
Toang men were pointed out to us who always carry their 
Bibles in their bosoms; and a peculiarly interesting and en- 
couraging circumstance lately occurred here. An Arme- 
nian, of good family and unuHual talent, was led to see the 
anti-scriptural nature of many of the doctrines in which he 
had been educated, and yielded his unqualified assent to 
the simple truths of the word of God, as set before him by 
Protestant ministers. After much deliberation, he decided 
that he would not voluntarily leave his own church, as by 
so doing he should diminish his sphere of usefulness; he 
therefore abstained from any formal act of separation, but 
continued to associate intimately with the American mis- 
Monaries, and even to teach in their schools. The keen and 
jealous eye of his ecclesiastical superiors did not long over- 
look this advance of truth against error: the convert was ac- 
cused by a priest of holding heterodox opinions, and was 
summoned to answer the charge before a council appointed 
by the patriarch to inquire into the matter. In his aefence 
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he n*r<*rrf(l cxrluiiivrly fo the HArrcid BcripfurcMi iuch evi- 
dcnrr roulil not br KAitiHAld b^ mr n prorcfmltitt thrmnclvM 
ChnA(ifitiii| ntul aftrr nn cxnmiiiKtlon, cxtrnili*u thnmi^h M- 
veral tlnyH, hi^ wan drclnn*!) |>rrfrc(1y orthcMlox, wtiilo hiitc* 
oUfirr WAN ilriHUinrril ah nh inlUli*!. Ttio ArmehiAn convert 
hAvin^ iilrntinni himAoir with the *' Hiblr-men/* (aa the 
mlHAiutiAriPA Afr (ImiirnAtnl.) hiii cauhc waa theim: with hla 
thcim wiMihl hAvr rAlIrtii AtuI with h'lA it waa con Armed And 
eAtAbiinlif d to (hr grcAt dlAnmy of the hoHtile pArtjr, who, In 
full AHniirAnre of victory, hAu prepnrod u lint of eight hun- 
dred prrMiim to be nrriiigned on \\w AAme nrcount/AA Aoon 
AS thrif fit'At victim Ahould be condemned. IliA acquittAl. 
however, rmulted in their confuAion, which waa renderto 
the more complete by the eplAc.ojml prcAident patting the 
ACcuHcd on the Ahouidrr And AAyinu;* " I wiwh there were 
more ol your wAy of thinkini^;.** 'l*niA occurrence intereit* 
ingly cxhibitA the Auperioriiy of the Armeni.m prieAthood to 
their (treck And liomiiih rivaU an regArcU their venerAtion 
for the word of (lod| a feature in their chArActer which 
alone cnn Account for the AcipiittAl of the young convert« 
and which At the Anme time hokU out n hopeful promise of 
solf-renovntion to the church. 

Of the (ireekA, not Icna timn seven hundred were, till 
Utely, receiving educAtion, throup;h the ni^ency of the Kng- 
llsh ()hurch MiMionAry Hncirty, u\ Hmyrnn snd the netgh- 
bourinit townii| And the sclmols were a source of liglit And 
instruction to the children, while the nnrents Joyfully AC- 
knowie(l)(;ed the beneflt they received. NVe witnessed their 
operAtionn with exceedinij interest! nnd henrd both Imys And 

8 iris renil the Hcriptures in their mother tongue nnd Answer 
ie iitiemionA proposed to them with nn uccurncy which re- 
flected honour on the nntive teschers, nnd on the llev. Mr. 
Jotter, tlieir unwenrietl superintendent. Hut thiA was not 
to last. The priests hnd long wntched the missionAries with 
envy, nnd nt length resolved to put a stop to their proceed- 
ings. They first <lemnnded the dimnissal td' one of the mss- 
ters, on the idea thnt he wnsa convert to Protestantism who 
hod shown niimieir very y.enlous ftn* the reformed religion, 
and munt therefore necessnrily be anxious to shake thcinlth 
of the children in the dognms of the Greek church. Vail- 
ing in thiseflort, they circulnted n report thnt the Knglish 
And Americnns hnd sent missionnries to convert the Greeks 
toProtintnntism, they fnbricnted the vilest cnluinniesngAlnit 
them, nnd nt length tliey obtnined from theimtriarch oiCun- 
stAntinople nn order, which was read in all the churches of 
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Asia Minor, denouncing everj parent who should continue 
to send his children to be instructed under their superin- 
tendence. From that time the schools have been deserted; 
and an ignorant and superstitious clei^ hare succeeded in 
robbing their fellow-countrymen of the key of truth and 
knowledge. The fact is, that their own influence over the 
minds of the people can be preserved only by a systematic 
effort to shut out all intellectual and spiritual light. But 
the conflict between light and darkness is begun, and it re- 
mains to be seen how long the latter will prevail. The peo- 
Ele are at this very time bitterly lamenting the loss they 
ave sustained in the schools, and. it is not improbable that 
the missionaries may be requested to reopen them. 

But while the condition of the Christian rayahs is one 
which leaves the mind to fluctuate between hope and despair, 
that of the Jews is still less favourable. Among them a per- 
secuting spirit prevails, and many who desire to be taught 
are afraid to hold intercourse with the missionaries. Not 
long since, a Hebrew, anxious to inquire into the truth of 
Christianity, was seen going to one of their houses. On 
leaving it, ne was seized, imprisoned, and bastinadoed. An- 
other, who, with his wife, was known to have sought instruc- 
tion, was ejected from the city; the woman was poisoned, 
and their three children were violently taken from the father 
to be brought up in Judaism. A third Israelite was lately 
converted under the ministry of an enlightened Roman Ca- 
tholic, who continued for a short time to preach the gospel 
faithfully; but was soon compelled to desist; and his pro- 
selyte was driven out of Constantinople. 

While directing their attention principally to the rayahs, 
the indefatigable missionaries have not neglected their Mo- 
hammedan fellow-subjects. A school was established some 
years ago for Turkish ^outh, which continued in a flourish- 
ing condition till the jealousy of the imams was excited. 
They impeached the native master before the governor, and 
he was committed to prison; the boys were forbidden to at- 
tend under a heavy penalty, the books were destroyed, and 
the room was stripped of forms and tables. Since that oc- 
currence, the attempt to instruct the Turks has not been 
renewed; but each year is making inroads on their supersti- 
tion and exclusiveness, and every obstacle that is thrown in 
the way of introducing the truth to the rayahs tends to sti- 
mulate the efforts of the missionaries to place it before their 
rulers; who, though they still refuse to trust their children 
in the hands of the " giaours,^^ are very willing to receive 
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•chool-booki tnd mapti while tome will even accept tnd 
read with intereit copici of our sacred Scriptures. 

Such is the state of morals and relijpon in the great me* 
tropolisof Turkej) and such the picuire which vie whole 
empire presents. All, or verj nearly all, is darkness} and 
the few and feeble rajs which pierce the gloom serve onlj 
to make the " darkness visible/' and to ''discover sights of 
wo." The faith of the Saracen impostor, itself holding forth 
no inducement to moral or spiritual excellence, not onlv 
0|)erates as a debasing principle upon its own disciples, but, 
with a upas influence, mights every germ of virtue in those 
subjected to its control or example. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all, the Christian is encouraged bv the word of Gou to 
hope against hope for the dawn of a day when Mohammed- 
anism shall be superseded by the religion of the Bible, and 
when that religion itself, now exhibited in this country under 
forms so vitiated that it can hardly be recognised as Chris- 
tianity, shall burst the veil which superstition and idolatry 
have thrown over it, and shall attest by its fruits the efficacy 
of divine truth on the heart of man. 
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